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5 _ ong mY the men of genius an a letters of our 
chez Who haye ever laboured for the advance- 
ment of Agriculture, not one has perhaps acquired 


Pp fin 


_ miofe "reputation. in this way than Mr Hef. Fog 
a ad as none has. treated. the ſubject more fully in . 


all its branches, we thought a new Edition of bis 
General 7 ert iſe of Head and Gardening, % 
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molt: proper to preſent the Public with, not 1 
dbdecauſe all his writings are reducible to this Gene- 
ral Treatiſe, but alſo, on account that he intended 


t as a ſummary, or * of Cat he _ 
iſhed upon the 8 8 - 0 5 | 


2 [os - ek Tas Mr Bradley's HS af Hal 
tze moſt valuable branch of -A eule, was 
- conſiſtent with the ſenſe and experience of ſeve- 
ral perſons eminent in the practice of that art, 
will appear r from a peruſal the following Trea- 
tiſe. And thence alſo, in the courſe of his or- 
reſpondence with Mr Fairchild, Mr Whitmill, Mr 
Miller, Mr wet rh Mr 7. clend nl others, will 
appear the great deference paid to his dgment 
m Gardening * che moſt able and N 
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our author upon the theory | of 1 | 
grounded upon a variety of experiments, 

m the philoſophical works of the Ro N Tee | 
of which be was a Fellow. "The celebrated 
Linneus claſſes him among the number of e emi- 

nent botaniſts who maintained che ſexes of plants; 

ald his great knowledge in that branch of natural 
dhaiſſtory no doubt procured him the honour of 
being Profeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity of 
© Cambridge. It may be further added, as a oy. 
of the importance of Mr Bradley's Xknowledge 
tte principles of vegetation, that all ſach as of 
attempted to overturn any part of the 79: 008 
N be * have e attacked him as 
; * 425 1 one \ 
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one of the moſt formidable anta ,oniſts. in der 
p way; thus the Ingenious Mr Tull takes ever 


ortunity of overthrowing his theory, anc che | 
Reverend and Learned Dr Hales examines "mb - 
nutely his arguments in ſupport of his favourite 
doctrine the circulation of the ſap, which indeed __ | 
(as he informs us, IF 9 85 he N 2 
e er ro cpm.” | 
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Having thus, we — Keitled our anthor's 
claim to Tha among the foremoſt of the wri iters 
upon Agriculture, it now remains that we aj olo-, 
 gize for the freedom we have thus taken wi his, 
work, by pointing out what we have done to. 
5 amend * an and upp bis deficiencies. 
A Sale ju My chargeable upon Mr Bradley wi 
his want of method in treating his ſubject, which 
indeed he ſeems to have been at no further trouble” 
to adjuſt than as matters occurred | or were be” 
geſted to him. The original work, which was . 
ia publiſhed about thirty years ago, was thrown - 
into four Parts, in each oi, 0 the different 
ſubjects of Huſbandry: and Gardening were in- 
diſeriminately mingled together, and ſometimes 
in the ſame chapter. This fault we ſo far reme- 
died as to have ranged whatever belongs to either 
of the two ſubjects of Huſbandry and Gardening — 
in a Part peculiar to each ſubject. And Where: 
evet We ge it of uſe we made references from 
one place or chapter to another, by directions 73 
the bottom of tlie page; maintaining thereby 4 
chain of 2 ro throu fn; the CAS Parte 
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|  "dening, © That all that is valuable in the books, | 
_ _ «© upon theſe ſubjects may be comprizedin-a ſmall 
compass. Hence it is that we. have heem able. 
not only to reduce this work of Mr Bradley, Whien 
originally conſiſted of two volumes in octavo, to. 
the compaſs we now offer it to the public, with- 
Wi.,na o 


Was of conſequence to the ſubject; but to collect 
and interſperſe therein, whatever we found of va- 


ee relating to theſe ſubjects in other authors. 


M Bradley indeed afforded us the like opprtu- 


nity with other writers upon the ſubject 


en ay of ert 
ing his. work. In general he abounded with ob- 


ſervations and reflections that related- only, or 


Were peculiar, to the times wherein he wrote, 
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mended the ſame A. He dealt much ian 


Wes: any inference ; and finally, he indulged oftentim 


9 to. the, perſons wich whom he; correſponded ; 
be interſperſed theſe reflections with domeſtic 0c- 


currenoes, or matters of private concern. He 


ftequently repeated the ſame argument, and more 


than once urged the ſame precaution, or recom» 


conjectures, propoſed hypotheſes: without prin- 
ciples, and laid down poſitions without dedueing 
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the preſent practice of Agriculture ; and to have 
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ing or dividing the foil by tillage, while the corn, or other 
plants, are growing thereon. It differs from common til- 
8 . is e before the corn or plants 

ark fown or planted) i 
much more beneficial to the crops than any other tillage. 
2% This ſort of tillage is performed various ways, and by means 
| of different inſtruments. Land which, before the tilling, 


wing, che ore plenty of crop it yields, yet, if Kilted only 


corn. This is one reaſon for, an after tillage, ſuch as that 


requires it; this is, that as ſoon as the ploughman has done 


bis buſinels, by ploughing and harrowing the land, after 


again, by tending towards its original texture, and ſpecific 
gravity again ; the pleringof which was the bnly buſineſs of 
All the former tillage. The breaking the particles of the 


earth, and making in it new pores, and new ere les, or 
h and har- 


new ſuperficies, is the great buſineſs of the pl | 
tops but as ſoon as their uſe is over, the earth begins to 
_ "eoaleſce again into its own form, the particles unite*toge- 


ther, and the artificial pores in a great meaſure' cloſe 2 | 
fi | — 


TE put into, and the more the plant grows up, and requires a 
_ -_ . . arger ſupply of food, the worſe the paſture becomes. "While 
Hog nouriſhment is thus denied to the growing plants, they are at 


nature than they, will grow with leſs ſupplies, and therefore 
tthrive more vigorouſly, and rob them 9 great part of. 
\ Titfle food the land before allowed them, . 
Tamer in an ages have been acquainted, in ſome degree 


* 


"I V 
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"the times of performing it; ind is 


before the ſowing, will always have ſome weeds, and they 


55 X . Hoeing then, aceording to Tull, is the break- 


would e ee 78 the more it is tilled before - 


by hoeing. Hut there is another confideration that yet more 


the ſame time choked with weeds, which being of a hardier 


| | „ 

Wich the uſe of tillage and dung to erops of Uſeful plants, 

Put they have ſo il managed the time of giving theſe-allit- 

deen eee nenen +2071 300 L tes 
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ances to nature, that —— is no doubt but one e third part of: „„ 
the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, if it were given 
ta plants and corn at many proper ſeaſons, and proportion 9 
ed to the different times of their exigencies, would be of 
more benefit to the crop, than the whole is, when applied, | 
as it commonly is, only at the time of ſowing. 
Nature, by what ſhe does in the animal cconomy, e 
to point out to us ſomething like the remedying this by ho- 
ing; for when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled a mm 
or maſs which is earth altered; and when the ſaliva and the | | 
| Juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to divide and attenuate it, . 1 
as the ſalts of dung and other manure do land; aſter all this, 9 
the bile and pancreatic juices are ordained to farther attenu- 
ate it, at the very time when it is ready to be eithauſted by * 
the numerous mouths of the lacteals, ituated in the int | 1705 
tines. This laſt operation of theſe juices ſeems analogous 
to the meliorating the ſoil by hoeing. after the Plants are 
grown, and are turning fit for uſe.” 
Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to Poing but | | 
it is much inferior. The nature of this will not admit of its ? 
being a general thing; and even if it would, hoeing is bet- 8 
ter: for, by tranſplanting, the plants can only be kept up to 
a certain period, after w ich they will not bear it; but hoe- 98 
ing may be uſed to them with advantage to their utmoſt 
ſtanding, and makes them vigorous all the while. The roots 
of a plant are neceſſarily broken off in tranſplanting; and it 
requires ſome time for fo ſtrike a Whole fet of new ones 3 
and if the earth about it is not kept thoroug moiſtened 5 \ 
all this time, the new formed roots will not he able toſhoot, * 
and the plant will ſtarye in the midſt of plenty: dat on the AJ 
_—_— in hoeing, the fame" advantage of a new paſture 
for the plant is obtained, by breaking the particles of earth; 
and at the ſame time no more of the roots are broken off 
than can eaſily be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their 
dne the r continues growing, without chat ſtop and 
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0 6ur nation; and pethaps be one meat of feftoring 
"our credit, but will prove of advantage to the poor 
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: - in general;* by employing them in Ptofftadle fand 
healthful exerciſes. 2 3 4 EP 
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recovers only by degrees. It is obſerved, that ſome. plants 
are the worſe for tranſplanting : Lucerne and ſaintfoin are 
never ſo good after tranſplanting, as whep they are left in 
their native places at the ſame diſtances q and fingchia re- 
moved, is never ſo good and tender as when it is not. This 

laſt plant receives ſuch a check from tranſplanting in its 
infancy, that it has afterwards. a diſeaſe like the rickets, which 

_ cauſes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpgil it as a delicacy. 

2 All the top · rooted plants ſuffer by tranſplanting, for it is 

5 nueceſſary in this to cut off the main long root, which after- 
| Wards: however good the ſoil, may be, never arrives at the 
+ > Jengtlitotherwile would have had, and which was neceſ- 
ar for the ſucceſs of the plant. 
One great benefit of hoeing is, that it keeps plants moiſt 
in dry weather, the advantage of which to their growth is 
. eaſily ſeen. This good office it performs on a double ac- 
Count: Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by hoeing, they 
* require leſs moiſture, and conſequently carry off leſs ; for 
thoſe; plants which receive the greateſt increaſe, having moſt 
 , -otexrefirial nouriſhment, carry..off the leaſt water, in propor- 
uon to their augment, as is proved. by Mr Woodward from 
experiments. Thus barle) or oats. being fown on a piece of 

8 Sound, well divided by tillage and dung, will come up and 

Sito well without rains, when the fame grains ſown on 

* zAngther.. part, of the ſame land, not thus dunged or tilled, 

Will ſcarce. come up at all without rains, or if they do, will 

Wait wholly for the rains, for their growth and increaſe. 
be hoe alſo, particularly the horlehoe, for the other does 
not go deep enough, procures moiſture for the roots from 


* 
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ide des, which fall moſt in dry weather j and theſe dews 


4 Is I * 


derm to be the moſt enriching, of all mojſture, as they contain 
fine black earth, which will. ſubſide from them in ſtand- 
ing: and which ſeems. fine enough to be the proper pabulum, 
or food len ie gene Ae unn 9 An n ric e 
eee oo LS ei ei 882 

EE NT A demon ration that the tilled earth receives an advantage 
KN from theſe dews, which the untilled does not, is this: Dig a 
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x is with no ſmall. pleaſure that I abſerye ſome 

voblemen and gentlemen begin to enter into the rea- 
ſonableneſs of making plantations of timber, and pre- 


e e nn 
hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as the plough uſu. 
| ally goes to; fill this with'powdered earth, and after a cy - | 
| | place, and: the bottom part of this earth, 1 
and bottom of the hdle will be found moiſt; while all, the 3 
reſt of the proud; av the fame depth, is dry. „Or if afield 
de tilled in lands, and one land be made fine by ſtequennt 
deep ploughings, while another is left rough by inſufficient io 
tillage}? and the whole field be then ploughed; acroſs in the 
drieſt weatherꝭ which has continued long; every: fine land 8 
will be turned up moiſt, and every rough land as dry 2 
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powder from! top to bottowo . 
Although hard ground, when thoroughly ſoaked with rain, 
will continue wet longer than fine tilled land adjoining to 
it; yet this-water⸗ ſerves tjather to chill than to nouriſſ the 
plants ſtanding in it, and to keep out the other benefits of 
the atmoſphete; it leaves the ground much harder alſo than ws 
before; when it is fnalyechaled out of it; and en at 3 
length the earth is thus hardened, it can receive no benenʒt 

from any thing leſs than a deluge of rain, which ſeldom falls | 

_ till the ſsaſbn of vegetatiom is Ver. As fine hoed ground is 
not ſo long ſoaked with rain, ſo the dews never ſuffer ie 
to become perfectly dry: this appears from the flouriſhing i 
ſtate of plants in hoed ground, whilſt others near them, but A 
in ground not hoed; are ftarved for want of nouriſhment. 
- The common opinion is againſt this, but obſervation proves _—_ 
it to be true againſt the common opinion. The vulgar ars 
guided by this, however, and will not hog; their ground in , | 
cry wind," 6b fear of letting in the; drought, as they call itt, 
whereas hoeing this is the only method of keeping away the 
— res Without either this or watering, the plants muſt 


But the feader who would form a more accurate judg - 
ment of "this! ne method of huſbandry, muſt eonſider tie we 
principles more at large upon which this manner of culture j 
founded,” whereby he may diſcern better how far the thęory isn 
. conſiſtent/with nature; and theſe principles he ſhall weet 
Wich ingeniouſty delivered in Mr Tulls Horſe-boeing: Hu... 
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pounds, and the expences of it amount to five pounds, the loſs 
of the farmer is one pound upon it; whereas, when as much 
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krving and meeting ſuch woods as their anceſtors 
Were ite enough to plant. The plantation and cate 
of timber is Nike buying the reverſion of an eftate'; 


For by expending a Arete DER we — heirs to 
great ſums.- 
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ali eſtimate of the profits ariſing from the common method 
of hüſbandry; and the horſe-hoeing huſbandry: becauſe the 
many advantages the latter has over the former, as is pre- 
5 Mr Tull, as by the Editors of the laſt 
ein of dw wel vt bed appear by: a fair 8 05 | 
riſon: * | 
But in order to do this juſtly, bers: are: 5 previous - 
things to be carefully conſidered”: 1. The expence of a crop. 
2: The dodneſs of the crop. 3. The certainty of it. 
And, 4. Te ohdition in which nent een 


"ve" © 7% > 
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TA b e 10% ariſing from land; Fa Fe. — — 
ed Ey rom the value of the crop ĩt produces, but from its 
valve after all expences of ſeed, tillage, &c. are deducted. 
Thus when an /acte of land produces a crop worth four 


Lind produces a crop only of the value of thirty ſhillings, and 
the expences are only ten ſhillings, the owner receives one 
pound advantage. The common expence of an gere of 
ſowed Wheat, in the uſual way, is four pounds ten ſhillings, 


| and the common expence of an acre of wheat, in the horſe- 


Boeing huſbandry, is only ten ſhillings, including all the ex- 
pbrices that ean attend it. Thus this method of huſband is 
but a ninth part of the charge of the common way; 


no ſheep are required, as there are in the other way, the les 
Rock will do to begin with. The goodneſs of a crop con- 


fiſts in the quality of it as well as in the quantity, and 


Went being the moſt uſeful of all grain, a ech of this is 


more valuable than a crop of any other corn. Add to this, 
that a crop of — has de larger ears, and a fuller 
body, chan à crop when ſown in the common way. More 
Wheat may alſo be obtained this way than any other, becauſe 


_ the NE land will thus 22 crops every Yar; ; and 2 * 
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3 plancing-of timber fare, which. car 
WO much — of with it, I ſhall propagate as —. 4 
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the land which bas bee cations nes? 


dry, will produce wheat in plenty this way, without fallow- 
ing or dunging, both which a otherwiſe be neceſſary. 


80 that, in many places, this huſbandry can raiſe ten acres; 


of wheat 3 one that the old way could produce, becauſs 

where land is poor, they ſow. but a tenth part of it in wheat. 
The largeſt produce of an acre of wheat land, ſo far as 

has yet been experienced, ſeems to be ten quarters, or eighty . 


| buſhels to an acre. This is leſs indeed than the produce of 
an acre in the common way, Accor 


ing one pound, and that of a ſowed acre in the common 


 bouy five pounds, one quarter of corn produced b 2 


Arilled, bears an equal proportion to one pound in profit, as 


five quarters produced in the common way do to five rende : 
As ſuppoſe it to be of wheat at two ſhillings and fixpence a. 


buſhel, chere is neither gain or loſs in the one nor the other 
acre, though the drilled peoduced only one dee and the 
other five quarters, = 
TO if the - drilled acre yield two quarters, and, the (owls 
yields only four quarters at the ſame price, the drilled 


= rings the farmer one pound profit, while the other has - 
one pound loſs. Likewiſe ſuppoſe the drilling farmer to have _ 
his five pounds laid out in five acres of wheat, and the other 


to haye his five pounds laid out in one dunged acre, then 


9 of — Vo 5 4 


to Houghtor's com 
putation;- but to compare the different profits to the farmer, 
we proceed thus: The rent and expences of a drilled acre be- 


let the price be what it will for the wheat, if the five acres 


have an equal crop to the one acre, the gain and loſs muſt 
be equal. But if the price of wheat be at two ſhillings and * 
 fixpence, the farmer in the common way, if he have five | 
quarters on his acre, muſt ſell it all to pay his rent; Whereas 


if he who drills the land have five quarters on each acre, 
the produce of one acre will pay for all the five; Or ſuppoſe 
a drilled acre to produce no more than one third of the ſown' 
acre, which is rating it very low indeed, the expence of the 
1 acre bing five times 23 much #5 that of the drilled one, 
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us much more praſitable to the owner to have the AHrllet 
A2aore; becauſe a third part of five: pounds is one pound thir- 
cteen millings and four pence, and a fifth. of the rent and ex - 
| pence, -which-15:all his charge, being only one pound, ſuch: 
+ drilled acre brings the owner thirteen and four pence pro- 
| fit more than the ſown acre, though that brings three times 
2 25 u crop. mY 33-4658 118 i6 2 142 3 
ebe certainty of a crop is greater this way than in the 
al e the aA attehding! 
wheat crops, are owing to their being late ſown, Which is 
: 5 neceſlary- to the farmer in the old way; but in the: horſee/ 
hoeing method; the farmer may plougk two furraws:whereon 
| PER: ac ſtand, immediately after the firſt crop is 
. In his manner of eee eee ee | 
ry and grilled: wet, without any inconvenience; and the 
ſeed is never planted under the furrow, but placed juſt: at tbe 
depth which is moſt proper, that is at about two inches, 
in which caſe it is eaſy, to preſerve it, and there is no danger 
_ off burying it. Thus the ſeed has all the advantage of early 
fowing, and none of the diſadvantages that may attend it in 
me other way, and the crop is much more certain than by 
mother means that can be uſeeſ . anon 
The condition in which the Jand;is leſt aſter the crop is 


no dleſs in favour of che horſe- hoe ing huſbandry, than all che 
ther articles. The number of plapts.is the great prineiple 
gf che exhauſting of land. In the: common;huſbandryy! the 
- - amber: vaſtly greater than in the- drilling · way, and three 
gland in four often comp to nothing, aſtet ha ting æxhauſted 
which: liye- to the time of harveſt / in the common way, ex: 
hauſt the land no leſs than ſo many plants of corn, oſten much 
werte. The chorſe-hoeing method deſtroys all the weeds in 
the: far greater part of the land, and leaves that part unex: 
Hhauſted and perfectly freſn for another crop. The Wheat 
Plants being allo but a thitd part of che number at the utmoſt 
3 ene 
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be, as experience proves 
S, better condition, 05 . 0 this. th "common. 


deR Artere Who are againſt is Bath. er 
makes the plants too ſtrong, and that Coos more liable 
to the blacks,-or-blights of inſects for 5 
this allows that thEhbeing can, without the uſe of dh 

60 Muctr e mbüfifHment, it is Very! plain chat it“ N 


Maopains o 28 to — 1 che advantage 
_ without" the diſadvantage T6, 40 80 e 


cim make poor la 2 enough! 2 bear and er 1 
2 e make gd land toò rich for * if Tae 
| ſhould happen; the wing of wheat on deer fi | 
2. While, nd: and in ce plaee 6f it the farinèt n e erog 


el for eattle, And entivthe I nailed? 85 if 
this i t choſen, the land, when thus made too rich, may _ 
ſoon be eien iy inpoveriſhed by bia corn upon it * 


2 3 ed wth Oey wot. e N 00 1 8 
This being mall now < 1 


refice of the erz to the e edition of Vlerbbocing 
Hubandry, we are affured, that though the mel od of cul- 
e propoſed by chat Thgentous Zuther bas made bit Jitde 
refs in and, it is not likely to meet with che fame 
2 ech Abroad, elpecl⸗ en alle in France, where M. Nu Hamel 
publiſhed a treatife on e,, on the principles of Mr "= 
where he has draum à cs ion” betas the old method 
of huſbandry and the new, by which calculation the profits 
ariſing from the new, are conliderably, more than double * 
thoſe of the old: P of accofding to hini, the profits of OWE - 
Acres of land for ten years amount,” at 162g. N Pp | 
__ — 2 8 a 28 
By the old bod, t — 30 or 8 3 
„ to pak: or 334 
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* 200 ue of timber, and acquant th 
[ * every acre of wood- Ha may grow in a 
„ 2 a week, a month, 

| to 
Zn to their proportion of difference in that We 
Inn thispart of the work 1 ſhall likewife haye occa- 


Bom to mention the uſe and i improvement of poultry, 
and ſame e OFT, Aon, Farms for it is 
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„But then eee eee ; 
| gol both. of 55 old method of wy wig and ſha new, which 
affirm. was experimentally tri y a.gen 8 | 
city,..in/a country where the ſoil was light and chalky, that 
is, of the ſame nature nature with that from whence Mr Tull drew 
his obſervations. In the new huſbandry every article is ſaid 
11 3 and the crop of each year is four 
of the other, though in ſeveral years experience 
an and 8 exceeded thoſe of the neigh= 


big % ome of he pz vnd prof overs hk | 
ED 15 In the old way. 


The fiſt year, for wheat, caſts 334. 55 viz. 
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not bnly the thaking of plantations, or the tillag ur 
ſdw ing of land was oper crops of plants, or grainy 
wich etriches an . The is alſo great 
to be reaped by grazing and feeding cattle-and: Gur 
ty ; and without they are rightly underſtood, a far- 
mer may toſe” a great part of thoſe benefits which 
the judicious huſbandmen enjoy. Nor indeed is the 
ROAR. of 1 -fiſh, 8 the N Mo pee. 
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Fanta? year, raten cb 111. 65. 89. vis. 
One ploughing, at 6s. acre, a — 5 20112 
Harrowing and ſowing, at 15. 6 


acre, —- —- — 0 : I . 8124 i 0 101 
Seed, 4 buſhels V acre, at 7x4. 5533 8 11 


d buſhel, = ' — — 1 —— A 1 
Weeding, at 15.4 acre,— G 1bo•˙ꝛ· ß 
Cutting, raking, and carrying, at — 0" 

34. 2d. & acre, — 1 Fee 5 e 
Graſs RY 85 37, "acre, — 17 10: - — 9 > <p 4 0 22 

. | i 421 +> LES * 


n (0 K — 


r 24 


3 I W, v—— e © . | {44 : DE 
Third and fo yes Hing in graſs, coft no 7 
thing, ſo chat he expence ten acres in ab egy 
Firs d hs comes to 444. 11s. 84. eee e DITA. 
And in twenty years too ͤ—— — 222 48 4 
Firſt year's produce is half a load of . 
FP acre, at 74.” — — — — 2 — 0 
Second year's produce is two quarter of Er- wy”, 
ley FP acre, at 1L ; er vo — 2 


Third and fourth er — at 11. h 
1095. Y ante, - — | Gr wad) das, WO W 4 4 


1 ab — 4 . 


eee produce of ro acres in 4 years is 70 — — 


And in twenty years It wilt be e 350: IR * 
Beau the expences ee ee 225 *% 182 
And there remains clear profit on ten acres in 


twenty years by the old Way,. — L127: * 2 


* 


e ' Ae rl 

. with 8 lig, near e 

— oftog bearcigentlemen,zegrer the ad NY . 
weniencies - 7 £12993 bas NIN (ct; ef, 

ag 8 oft, ; Ag wire! 1 222 {£8 Wot: boa beg 

rr 


1 THY 3477 5151 m 2051 
Fiſt years, extraordinary ; 155 n bop nal 
8 2 ioughtng and manuring t "land; as 
55 the old Way, — 2 22 3 — — 
| | Moughing: once more, at 43. 
eb ann aN 1 w_ W 
Seed, nine gallons df? acre, at Pieter 20, 8 n lg 9 200 


buſhel, eee os. ey 2. 523 8 ern his r 

Drilling, at 7d. ! ACTE, : 7 „r 

and-hoeing an weeding, at Fo 41a e 42892 
23. 64. acre, : =, — 1.4 EI lachs 


de, — — 125, N vn noider nne 
Reaping, binding, and carrying XY K* 
e eee 


Horſe-hoeing ſix- times, at 10. ok £5.38 p an VT - 


23 


5 The: ffanding ann > ob W R 
] "ns — = £13: 1 55 128 
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ears amounts to f 242 : 


8 

2— — 
bs, . 4 SAD vb 
Therefore all dings paid, there, remain 
clear profit on ten in en. ears, bß ß * Micr 
the new; way,. — rk! 


. So · that the praſit on ten acres of land in twenty years in the 
me: way exceeds that in the old way by 136 J. 1 f. 8 d. wy 
5 Conſequently is..conſidetably more Fe double thereof; an 
= ample encougagement to practiſe a ſcheme whereby ſo ra. 
4 vantage will ariſe, fo ſo ſmall_ a quantity, of land, in 
—_ the- compaſs. of a twenty ane year's. leaſe, one year ; — 
1 ok, pong wy old and N way, e 8 8 
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"Ba There iu thing more wine 
1 and? det 


if the Watte i n this caſe happens ti be under gevern- 
ment; Ps to be confined — bounds it 
" Sil kürt to extraordinary advantage the proprietor. 


How neceſſary it is to conſider therpreper oil, 77 
"bod firvation; in every thing we-undettahe in. Hu 
bandry and Gardening, i is ma one fark une 
e letter. 


— * 1 1 
a M. Bu4pkan, F. K. —9 
een 
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. 8 we often had e converſing about | 
the- difference of ;ſoils; and the temperatufe 


nr; required for the production and nouriſhment 
of Fegetables I hefe ſend” you, as near as I can re- 
member, the ſum 6f "our arguments, with ſome re- 
"I, which I have made upon tem 
To begin then. You ſeem to be of opinion that it 

a was not: the ſoil or earth itſelf which afforded ſuffi- 
cient proviſion for the ſeveral. Plants or Yegetables: 
but that there were . reſiding in every : . ſome 
agreeable juices to noufiſh plants of differeqt kinds 3 


and as thoſe juices were more or leſs abundant in that 


earth, or had different qualities, ſo the vegetables 


planted in it would be more of leſs vigorous: Theſe 
- Juices, or ſalts, you ſuppoſed were furniſhedby' the | 


Air, and put in action, by the fun; to proße which 


you referred me to the-followirg experiment, ſaid io 
Helmont 's, related by Mr Beyle: he, dried two 
"Ski: pounds of earth, -and planted: a willow of 
Ave pounds weight in it, which W ae With rain, 
0 Utilled- water; N $A 


oP = 


+ 


if fogzuives; an obſer : 
our ſtudy; relaths g'te the ale 
of water, here the ground: arts Erin * 


38 b 
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1 A GENERA: TREATISE 


Y earth getting; i in, he'coveredit with a perforeted łin- 
cover. "Fiye: after weighing the tree, with all 
the len ves x had borne in that time, he found i 
weigh one hundred and fixty- nine pounds, three oun · 
es but the 3 — only diminiſhed about two 
3 This experiment I found, 
2 you directed, 15 Mr Derban Pöyſico - Theo- 
D. I have made ſome others of the ſame kind, and 
8 find that the r er it 
- ſands | 


-* 
J bs N = 3 ” 
an * Of Bee 


adley being the chief, if wo 8 
2352 be this phantaſy, 2322 ene to 
ound, it is fit he ſnould be anſwered. | 
Lerche tin-cover was to prevent any earth from getting in; 
this muſt alſo prevent any earth getting out, except what 
entered the toots, and by mem fſed into the tree. A willow 


SE 


is u very thirſty-tree, and muff have drank in five wars time 

ſeveral tuns of water, ae ks nepeſſarily carry. in its in- 

. terſtices 2 great quantity of aki dr many times more 
than: the tree s weight, whi d not get out, but by the 


roots of the willow; therefore the two Hundred pounds of * 


. earth. not. , being increaſed, proyes that ſo much earth asg was 
poured. in by the water did enter the tree, Whether the 
earth, did enter to nouriſh the tree, or whether only in order 
| to pas thron it (by way of vehicle ta the air) and leave 

the air for-the augment of the willow, may appear by 
examiaing the matter of which the tree G4 conſt. If the 
matter remaining after the corruption or putrefaction of the 
| E will it not be a proof that the earth remained 
| 1 go augm ment Py for it could not leave 3 
ie d id not brit take, nor N mented b war what paſſed 
Re to Ariftotle's dofirine, Mr 5 too, 
reſolves it again into earch, its firſt prin- 
& (iple. "The weight of the tree when green muſt canſift 
of earth MOMS; air. could: be no; part ob its hegauſe aur | 
being)of no 50 r ſpecific gravity 


2 


. 


| Ala in, than 


to act. From e s of this kind one 


might: come to a reaſonable judgment how much a 
tree increaſes? in every year of its growth, and how 
much it improves in value; but 1 ſhall leave that to 
be conſidered more particularly by yourſelf, and hall 
only offer this hint, that the earth, after the tree is 
drawn from it, muſt be weighed in the ſame ſtate it 
was in when the tree was planted in it: The faireſt 
way, I chink, is to make it as dry as poffible in an 


oven, at both times. This would lead us into many 


curious ſpeculations, and induce us to think that the = 


fine body of the air becomes denſe as water in the 


veſſels of the tree, and from thiat ſtate beceme fixed, 
and ſolid as the wood of the tree. I think it is „ 
: Ky, demonſtrable, that the vegetable nootiſheneic 32 


bel wing ep Ac in the air, from the foregoing e: 
ment; the 


quantity. of earth, at one time than another. 


Thus ſappoſing it to be the air — and 


nouriſhes plants, and from the inſtance you have 


given me of the tree ſedum, which will take root, 


and live without earth and "iter for ſeveral years; 


Lam led to 'confider how much the e Net N 
To. 6 0743 Sond, IK 


* 
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75 A a the earth is 
ittle more: uſe: to plants than; 1 and 


po , Rae: beiten i file t 
ne poor. lands, dunged or undunged ; NEO one would 


to keep plants fixed and — very near, if not quite, 


u well as the other. Tull. 


r HUSBANDRY. „„ 
than the it fixed n ys, 
but then, as tarths' —— or leſs binding, the falts 


or juices proper for vegetation have more or les 


3 
1 
4; 
: 
= 
- ” 
1 
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j 

P 

1 

, 

FSR 1 
3 
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wo ounces of earth loft, might pepe 
remain on the fides of the caſe the tree was planted 
in, or upon its roots; or in the weight of two hun- 
dred pounds I think two ounces might eaſily beloſt, 
unleſs both the ſcales and the weigherare very exact; 
and indeed in the baking or dry ing of the earth, there 
might be two ounces more df moiſture found in that 
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ee e work. upon. eee, The. 
Dn een ger :bung - 
47-4 | 


_- rar quantity.of of. 4 4 
_ — e 1 is 180 of the W may 
ot, upon one certain atyre of air, be. pee 
det exert itſelf to the ut ; Us. power in each re- 
Aſpective plant; or 1 ing to the di 
1 Feral plans, eyery one is not 


| * of the, 


. K 1 . ing fa eg . 775 1 Im: 

"EE mona Gur "uh dhe air, 
** EQUA are ip 8 COn- 
18 Binden, 8 1 haye Ne. Ha with you, L SLIT 


1e was of opinion, gig ve ſels of 
1 * we de diffe itferent, from 1 wel in others; and that 
3 vole : yellels were in EVELY 8 capable of. filcring the 
3 ales They, 5 . th air or earth, in ſuch a 
2 . minnet 48 4% alter 2 Vary their, firſt 
powers: To enforce this 5 Hirſt, 
dia it das Poſſible to make plants live in almoſt ar 
A or, il, p 8 he eu itſelf. was not too much 
1 os Bagpsted from whence I fppoſe.that 
Al bo 'of earth. are mo ore ot leſs capable le of. . 
| 1 g the. Aucnt air, and 0 f attracting fuch ſalts as ei 
rl the ait can give, or the earth is capable of receiꝝ - 
ings When theſe; ſalts (however they come into the 
Fearth) are lodged in a body, the different Hy wage | 
veſſels of the ſeyeral lg growing up that ſ 
. earth; thus impregnated with ſalts, alter thoſe 7 
"I | -and juices according ta the ſeveral figures 3 
_ ' - , +Hons-of their ſtrainers; ſo that one plant va 
. n mute and ſmiell from others, thongh all draw 


_ mount from: [Et 1 YA 
e 555 e by 225 2 v . 


e 1 a. * = «i, ov 8 . 
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| S OF, HUSBANDRY, ' 7 
earth (d). But I remember you. remarked habet 2 
that earths themſelves being of different kinds, ſome 
. ſorts could not take in ſo many of the nouriſhing = 
5 fon of of the air as others, and therefore the ſame 
f plant could not grow in every ſoil with the 
like vigour; that is, every ſort of earth has not 
the ſame-fund of ſalts; or elſe every earth is not 
equally capable of diſtributing to the plants growing 
in it the ſalts it contains, with the ſame freedom. 
Again, your inſtance that thyme and other aromatics, 
being planted near an apricot- tree, would deſtroy 
that tree, helps to confirm that every plant does not 
draw exactly the ſame ſhare of nouriſhment (e). Virgil 
in his Georgics, gives us good hints of the different 
— and ſituations, neceſſary bay Plants: of different 
kinds; | 
Mee vero terre ferre omnes omnia poſſunt: 
Fluminibus ſalices, craffifque paludibus mw 
Nafeuntur; fteriles ſaxofis montibus orni; 


Litzors myrielis ſee: 2 ae, 


© Bacchus | 


5 See < Mr Brad es * 0G N op - infipid ſub-' 
ſtance he allots them to diſtinguiſh the taſte. of, how they 
agree. They muſt, it ſeems, within their own bodies give 
the flavour to "this inſipid ſubſtance before their palates can be 
of any uſe, but in the-manner of the dog g returning to his 
vomit. See Tull's Husbandry, p. 224. 5 

(e) But this his inſtance proves, · that thoſe aromatics Wb 
bed the apricot · tree of ſo much of its ſhare as to ſtarve it; 
and that they, Fong. of a very different nature, did draw -. 
from the earth the nouriſhment which the apricot tree 
ſhould have taken for its ſupport, . had not the aromatics been 


too hard W del it earns it off for their own maintenance: 5 


Þ pew are tree. , 


LY 


W A GENERAL TREATISE 
Harebus amat colles: Aquilonem & frigord taxi. 
2 2 S extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 
5 — 5p domos Arabum, piBtofyue Gelonos s : 
Diziſe erboribus patris —— Georg. 2. ver. 109 H. 


= will have it that earths of ſeveral kinds will imbibe 
certain qualities from the air: Mr Boyle aſſures us, that 
che carth or ore of alum, being; robbed of its falt, will 
in courſe of time recover it, by being expoſed to the 
air; which intimates ſomething more than I have ob- 
ſerved before, that every diſtinct ſort of earth has 
even a power of its own, of extracting from the air 
ſalts of particular qualities, or elſe of altering the 
common ſalts of the air, 3 as its parts are 
1 framed or ordered 0 2) 


. 
— * . * 
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00 N ah: ben on envi ſoil NY "ROAR 8 
The fallow loves the wat' ry ground and low. | 
The marſhes alders; nature eems q ordain 

Ihe rocky cliff for the wild aſh's reign: | 
- Fhe baleful yew to northern-blaſts aſſigns 3-— | 
IJꝙ0 ſhores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines; 
ERegard the extremeſt cultivated coaſt, 

Prom hot Arabia to the Sothian froſt: 5 

All forts. Wen ad Se meer "Dn "gy 

£2 a0 Dryden. 

(8) Nothing i is more FORDS aa to Frm what i is the na- 
Ps. of the nutritive juice of plants. No queſtion has been 
more debated by philoſophers, and none with leſs ſucceſs. 
It would be natural to think that this might be difcovered by 
the nature of the ſeveral fabſtances we uſe as manures; but - 
in reſpect of theſe we ſee the effect only: this is very plain 
ay 7 7 2 but e 25 „ to find 
| ca | of Hub £76 
Hence we have reaſon to thigk that Mr Thilf's ſyſtem, how-. 
ever fanciful he may think that of our author, is far from 
ing Mir, Bradley's doc- 


E aſcertained; and har Hs en 
| > Which" th generality of have adopted, he = 


th. lt ron, 


: elo HU SAH DR N A. 


A1 The other; t6tharks Which 1 have made in this way, 
I mhall take ariottier e of eemmiunfcating 3 
and an, 85 Ws F *. e ec. | 3 8 5 
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e,and earth; but it has been much diſputed which of 
theſ e 15 is that inereaſes, or is properly t the food of the 
3 Man, people ſay much of the acid ſpirit refiding i in 


it ettablhed tis oeh: but that the readel thay, the better : 
5 of Ris th de kal Here preſent Him wich an 
| of them. | 


. Therb:are five PO is pecierlly allowed 10) Colltribube t 
55 goth and inereaſè of plants; thefe; are nitre, water, 


bo 


e air, but as 2 this is ſharp enough to. corrode iron-bars, it is 


he ſharp to be fit for nouriſning tender plants. As to nitre 


it is ſuid to noutiſh” them; but its true office is not actually 


nourifhing, but preparing other things to | nouriſh thei 
Nitre applied to the root of a plant will kill it; but at 4 diſa 


tance, ſo attenuates, cuts and divides the vious matters - 


found in the earth, that after this they are fit to nouriſh plants, 
though they were not ſo before. Water has been thought 


by ſome the 0 food of plants, but Yan Helmont's famous - 
experiment, uſa y brought to Nie ove this, f is Sony for ” ; 


water contains eat, and. thet 
4s water alone. 2 
Air, becauſe of its Uafticity, eflaty to the rats o 
platits,” bat it is hot that 181 Hoi h Bradley and others 
have taken great pains to prove, that It is ſo. As to fire, 


e is never given a Plant 


we are very well affured indeed, that no plant can live Wich | 


out heat; but though different degrees of it, are neceſſary to 


diffetent plants, yet non can live in actual fire 11 2 has fire 


| Ever been Fo 1 the food of plants, Except by by r Lawrence, 
ard fome of the 3 gelen. This author indeed, ſays, 


plants are true fire comers atid others explain away the mean: 


ing of the phirafe, b definin that fire to be only the minute 


2 of earth put in motion; ; if this be the caſe, Pap 


ehough tlie doctrine may be true. But i in Plain fa 
alone in the true food and matter of the increaſe of plants. 
Even Plant is earth; Inks the growth and 8 of that ant, 


3 . the addition 17 more 5 to it, by h the fame orm. : 
Ge. 


atd ocher fates, s . * e Prepare, . ate 
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4 A GENERAL: TREATISE - 
Tr̃übat I may omit nothing which may tend to the 
Pleaſure. and profit of the huſbandman, or thoſe cu- 
rious perſons that admire a country-life, I ſhall take 
occaſion'to mention how far the good management of 


bees may contribute to their maſter's advantage, after 


giving ſome account of the oeconomy of thoſe wiſe 
128 z for I think the profit oi their wax and ho- 
ney, though it is very conſiderable, does not carry 
its full value with it, if we diſregard the virtue, dili- 
gence, and contrivance of the bees, who work it for 
us; which we may obſerve with great pleaſure, by 
means of the glaſs or box-hives, which are ſo ordered 
that the honey may be taken without deſtroying the 
bees: but whether it is for the maſter's advantage to 
leave them alive, when they are robbed of their honey, 
or the greateſt 355 of it, is yet a doubt; for it is a 
query whether the ſame bees work two ſummers, or 
even live ſo long; if not, the food they deſtroy in 


o 


* 
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nuate, and divide the earth, deſtined for. the increaſe of ve- 
getables 1 Water and air move it by conveying,. and fernient- 
ing it in the juices ; but earth itſelf ſtill is the food. When 
the additional earth is. once affimilated to the plant, it be- 
comes a part of it, and remains for ever with it; but let 
Water, ait and heat, be taken away, and the plant remains 

u plant ſtill, though a dead one. 
I be exceſs of the other things, 1 that they are not 
te proper food of the plant, by deſtroying not nouriſhing it. 
Too much nitre or other falts corrode and kill the plant, 

© too much water drowns it, too much air dries the roots of 
it, too much heat burns it: but too much earth a plant never 
can have, unleſs wholly buried under it, ſo as to exclude the 
neceſſary action of the reſt of the aſſiſtant articles. Too 
much or too fine earth can never be given to the roots of a 
plant, for they never take up ſo much of it, as to ſurſeit the 
lant, unleſs it be deprived of leaves which ſhould purify it. 
Nay earth is ſo ſurely and ſo eſſentially the food of all; plants, 
hat with the proper ſhare of the other acceſſary elements, 
41 earth, no matter of what kind, will ſerve for the nou» 


— 
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the winter is ſo much loſs: however, I Take been told 
that a' ſwarm of bees accidentally fixed a colony in a 
large wine-caſk, which had been careleſly ſet in the 
corner of a garden, and continued to work in it till 
it was quite filled with honey and wax; but 1 ſup- 
ſe the great ſpace in the hogſhead kept them from 
Farming, which would be a means of their inereaſin 
greatly in number,” 8 122 25 rr of a wee 
were to die. We : e eee e 
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0 Hy A p. ** 9 ad eee concern 
* the meaſurs and improvement of land. Hors tem : 
are ſeveral particular caſes tated, relating to beath= 
_—_ with various ay en for e 5 
on n een | 

cs bo hes be, ts 


T'N the fortgoiag edo due 1 r endend 
ſome obſervations concerning ſoil and air, whick 
ought to be conſidered by the huſbandman and gar- 
dener, before they attempt any thing material in the 
of their ſeveral arts. I ſhall now give ſome _ 
examples of lands which have been eſteemed barren, 
with the proper methods of enriching them, and n. 
dring them profitable to mankind. da 
"The firſt example relates to heath-g —.— P's its 
improvement, wherein is explained the difference of 
value in the meaſure of hills and levels. The follow- 
ing letter gives us a ſtate a the Fu __ it bore 
var but heath, . Ss RAS. 
Db A R. Baanuny, Wee _ 
Sx n = y 
-T am now 5 Peng five or fi Kindiea | 
acres of land in Surry, which the neighbouring 
People tell me has borne nothing but heath in the 
| 8 R 5 memory 
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memory. of man; and Hogg un en en enen 


5 20 h capable of improvement: you will oblige 
Ei 700 Se e e of 1 it's logn as paſlible. | 
85 * 8 un, SLES 1 WEE. A007 
« £4 3 s 2 ; wo . Ws 7 „ 1 T . R. S. . 
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F. 8. 1 ſend you by the — come ſpecimens of | 
| ; earths, as they lie in their beds; Ne Is is the ant | 
= „II the es 138 n 


AAcuunt of, the 7" Ne 


N 1. A black ſandy ſoil, which for four inthes 1 is 
mixed with roots: of keah; the ſame bed of ſolb 
(but withont roots) is ſixteen inches deep on the 
Hills, and in the lower lands about two feet: in this 
e frequently find ones reſembling: ruſtzꝝ iron, 
No II, or ſecond: ſtratum, is white, ſand, 
tick on the hills, and is the ſame in quality and 
_ 1, #higkneſs in the vale ot low ground. | 
's 1. III, or third ſtratum, a vein of gravelly foil, ok 
inches deep on the Mere in e wels. Wep 
* - fand tounteen inches dees. | 
Ne IV. or fourth ſtratum, a grey land; two bord . 
Jeep on che hills, ſome what wet and ſpringy's. ins 
Lin the vale two feet four inches marle. 


| | Since I receiveg this letter, Thadan e 
1 Fa the land; but as the gentleman was not then 
in the . I wad him hl e in the follow- | 
ing epiſt | | 
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Ex. L A hill (1 ſuppoſe } may content four 
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much 2 chaſeiref this 1 thaa an eſtate which 


bs been already impraved and ſtrained 10 an hig 
rent; e is very cextaig cherd muſt ba ſome. 


money laid out upon ſuck land as this, before it can 
decome profitable: bit that may be done by degrees 
and a man has the ſatisfaction at the ſame time 16:ſes - 
an 1 i his e whe may be a L 
bg: 2 


R — — — 


wy Gan gages * 


«ob you. mention; * ki 
ther we plant, ſow, or bu ; 
different om what are und lain 
and to convinee you of thisy L ſhall re — 
1 I iht ove dump! 909427 3294 AF 
equal 
. ſides, which meet in a point at the top; but the con! 
tents of choſe four fd can produce 0 more, eicher 
of grain or trees, chan the plain grand upon which | 
the hill. fands, or has its haſe; and yet by the mea: 
ſure of the ſides, we find twice fone 3m he of acres, 
roods, and poles, that are in the baſe, 0r-ground-platy 
Let Fig. I. Plate I. be an equilateral triangle, dr a 
body of three equal ſides: a A te B, is one hun- 


dred yards; from A to C, one hundred yards; Fin 


from C to B, one handred yards; fo chat from B by 
Atto c, meaſures twice as much a from C to B, ahd 
therefore it is commonly. ſuppoſed. will produce. 

double the quantity af grain more than the line C B. 
but as long as all plants pre ſer us. thein upright mo- 
thod of ec we may ek aſured-ſortr hilly ground 
can bear no more plants im number che plan at 
the baſe, as we may lee in (1d. JH. H, which Kt te- 
ſents a hill with a row. of trees planted 1 "the length 'of 
the baſe, at certain dilt; 5277 from A to C. la that 
n * 1 only of trees 


\ Of C4. 2 85 N 
— , 6 c * = 4 4 — 
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ew 


"8 in _ line ar the 2 
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nted from A by B to C, although the line nun | 

1 meafares almoſt double the line from A to ve 
Vid. Fig. III. gives an example of buildi 
90 hill ; "ſhewing, that the two ſides of the 
only bear the ſame number of awry mop may ſtand 


1 al | 


* * ; 
4 i . 


Ser, 


x arifa) This is n to ain: of bow 
dr ho many trees, che hill will produce; for. ee 1! 
ing ſed by che earth, require much more of its an 0. to nou- 
1 than is neceſſary for them to ſtand on; but build- 

5 ings require no ON of the - ſurface but room to ſtand on; 
therefore no ſuch argument taken from buildings can be ap- 


3 ST TT ER FEES 


plied to vegetables. This argument of Mr Bradley gives no 


i 


mot the trees on the haſe- row be twi 


* 


The like aofwer, ele, ma be given to 1 

in Fig TV. of the pales ; only he has forgot to ſhew, 

; d over the Hill would require double the rails or double 

the hedge-wood (except ſtakes) as to mound the baſe: if it 

did not, the hill would yet be of the more value, becauſe. 

» therebn more ſurface'might be fenced in at leſs expence 

An his Fig. H. he gives no good reaſon why the hill ſhould 

not bear twice the number of trees as the baſe can do, for 

there is as much room for two hundred trees on the bill, as 

for one hundred on the baſe, becauſe he allows the ſurface to 

double to that of the baſe. He ought to meaſure the 

diſtances of the trees on the hill, by a line parallel to the 

| ſurfaee they grow on, as well as he does the diſtances ao 
_ ..- __ thoſe below. And ſuppoſe the row at the baſe, 

With | the ſurface they grow on, were raiſed up ſa We it 

_ Hhould become parallel to half the row on the hill, would 

as near to one another 

- © "as the trees on the hill-row are? and yppoſe a line had been 

- tied from the tops of all the lower trees before the row was 

ſo raiſed up at one end, and then after the ſituation of the 

ro was ſo altered, if py this line the trees ſhould be 


from heing pupae 1 ty furfce they grow op, — 


more ſatisfaction to the queſtion about producing of vegetables, 


than a grazier would do, being aſked; how many oxen a cer- 
tain paſture · ground would maintain, if he ſhould anſwer, 


by 1 ee ec dee ee 


ring to 


487 £81 


pulled 


Chap. ir. © A or HUSBANDRY! 25 
Bid. ig IV, is an example of — or 1 bp 
paling, over a hill; whereby we may difcover that 
though the meaſure be near double, by the way over 
the hill, of the line at the bottom, yer the fame um- 
ber of pales, of the ſame te and at the Tame 
c diſtance, ſerves'to incloſe both.” +7 e 
II could yet give many more ee to prove 
that though hills meaſure twice as much as the plain 
ground they ſtand upon, yet the produce of ong can 
be no more than the other; and therefore in the | 
chaſing of land the hills ought not to be fold or Tet 
for: more than half their ſuperficial meaſure,” i. e two | 
acres upon the fide of the hills, to pay as much as one 
dere e the 7 7255 25 55 be =_ of both is in qu: 


2 wks S444 > 24 bet was WT 4 Ee £3 — 


1 


made t to and pile to that, and Sa HP; AI the ho- 
rizon, as the upper trees are, would the diſtances; of the troes 
from one another be-altered- by. this ch e of poſture ? no, 
for their x oe would be, at the ſame diſtance, becauſe n 
removed; and their tops Nea the ſame line holds them Tn 
the fame diſtance in both poſtures; 3 
Mr Bradley's lines drawn from the trees 1c which are 
one perch aſunder, make the two rows of trees falſely ſeem 
to be at equal diſtances, becauſe theſe lines are parallel to 
each other. But this is a deceit, for in truth, the diſtances of 
the trees are not meaſured by the diſtances of thoſe lines, but 
by the extreme points at the ends of the lines; and thoſe two 
1 above, where the lines cut the row obliquely, and at 
ne go. oe twice.as far aſunder as the endmoſt or 
below are, where the lines cut the row at 
right angle ee m ay be inferred, that there is room for 
twice as many trees to grow on the hill as on the baſe; and 
twice as much grain for the ſame reaſon, becauſe: there „ 
twice the ſurface for the roots to ſpread in; and ſince Mir 
Bradley allows the hill to contain two perches to one of the 
baſe, and the ſoil of both to be of equal goodneſs; and yet 
_ affirms that the oy $40 proces no. more of grain or trees 
than the one perch can: I cannot ſee why it ſhould not be as 
reaſonable to hays" that two quarters of oats will maintain an 
2 * Wü Tk one Fe oats of OO 0 


But it remains chat 
eme growth of the Nos 
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rich, as it is ſu uppaſcd in this caſe; though 
the hilly ground is tho mcf 


i A 150 4 
By Bong 


proc Tom 


RES 1 : 
trees, and other 
ants, as it is neceſſary to clear ſome doubts which 


| 2 2 from the foregoing obſervations, among 


cially who are not very well n wich 
vegetative growtn. 


ee mane of e Cf i tank ef 


2 ˙ ankins Trmoite whore 


berg are thick. ſet, the whole expence of ſap fol- 


Fa le intention of nature; and the trees 
We ow much taller and more upright, 
ag one ſingle tree can have the benefit of 


making col that every tree ſhould. grow uf ;ht 
er perpendicular to the horizon, for the = 


port of itſelf; for were trees to incline natura 
more' to one point tham another, the winds wo 


more readily overſet them; and where trees are fully 
furniſhed in the crown or head with collateral branches, 
their weight will contribute by degrees to draw the 


roats: en; ene ſide out of the grund; but eſpecially 
when ſuch branches are loaded with fruit, we fre- 


- quently find the neceſſity of propping them, as may 
Be obſerved in many orchards. We may indeed re- 
mark, that almoſt every ſtem and every root is ficſt 


formed in a bending. manner under ground, and yet 
all theſe ſtems. become ſtrait and upright when they 
get above ground, and meet the air; and moſt roots 


ben they gather ſtrength, run as directly downward, 
| n ſnun the air as much as poſſible. 


As proofs of this intention in nature, for the upright | 
growth: 'of plants, we may obſerve, that ſome (which 


; make their firſt ſhoots horizontally from, a wall, or 


the ſide. of a ſteep bank) turn up their paints or ex- | 


. Kreme branches into the ait a8 nn PO. 
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faſt hold wich dir roqts. The magricaties Parietatia; = 
and anfirchigum,! om; ſo. many. namples, At felt 
indeed, when their ſtems are tender, thei ow weight 
ande towards the earth 4 hut in time, as they 
ſtronger, althougk the weight. — heads 
of thoſe-plants, is then much greater they tufn their | 
ſhoots upwards, and ab lenge: grew upright. almaſt 
Patallel wich che Wall. „itt 530340 
We may further fr mark how mah; this intention 
of nature is evidanced in the growth.of pear, cucum 
bers, - and ſuch. like plants 3 as ſoon as they matt the! 
ar they gro egech, till they attain the height: of fi 


or eight inches; and then, wanting ſtrengi to ſu n- 


port their. ypright: directions, Feline, and by gentle 
degrees reach the ground; but nature: im ee 
giyes them means of ſuppert, w enn tir per- 
Bendicular Vegetation: by. laſpers. or tendrila; 4 is 
they have the opportunity of caxching: held of an 
tree or pole near then, they will then prorted in the 
feſt rules of natural growih... But it is net worth 
while to give this aſſiſtance to every pea v ſetz/ we 

8 experiments enough in every field, of there in- 


ths have reſted-themſelyes. upon the canth;ſufficiently 8 
to ſupport this ſecond attempt. 1 
The cucumber I find brings mech fairer fruit if it 
has the advantage of climbing; and this plane is not 

unworthy ſuch help; for if it is treated. 1 10. that, man- 
ner, it is gratefyl enough to reward our cus vibe 
valuable crop. 
| 5 18. Jet, one more: obſervation, hk = chink 
may bo neerſſury to ſupport my argument, and is 
what J find (conſtant in all trees chat Have ſuffered by 

33 or have been blown down. Monf. Dogart,, 

of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, tells. us, 
that one day coming from Adeudon, the. Dauphin's, 
palace, chip the park to.Chaville, he obſer ved on 
4 — che hill ſoveral young pine tea. 
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had been blown down by ſtorms at different places 3 
be yerharked; that though the fall of thoſe trees were 
very different with regard to the deſcent of the hill, 
yet the extreme branches (which had been the leaders 
of the ſtems when the trees were growing) retook 
"their natural perpendicular growth, and turned up- 
vards in ſuch a manner as to form ſharp angles, Which 
ned more or leſs, as the fallen ſtems on the ſeve- 
ral deſtents of the hill directed them to be upright: 
And he obſerves likewiſe, ' that even the collateral" 
branches of trees partake ſo far of the firſt purpoſe 
ok. the mother-ſtem, that whenever they” are incom⸗ 
moded in their firſt deſign of growth, they tend up- 
wards. But this laſt obſervation of Mon eur Dogart' 
5 T have! not been able to make, 2 
From theſe remarks you may chte, that kills 
in their meaſure contain only as much profitable land 
as the plan "oy plat of ground they Rand upon: and 
as proof of that, 
| "Ali - "ps or plots 5 have an ere method of 
gromth N 


— 4 ” 4 
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05 This proof of Mr Bradley is — Shin an argu- 
ment which has no conſequence, unleſs it were firſt proved, 
chat the ſurface of the earth could produce and maintain as 
many vegetables or plants as could ſtand thereon in an erect 
poſture; which ſuppoſition is as impoſſible, as that half an 
_ acre could produce and maintain an hecatomb, without Mr 


Bradly's teaching oxen to live upon air for thar food, 3s he 
thinks Van Helmont's tree did. 


All expert huſbandmen muſt needs be convinced;”. 
Degen crop of vegetables that ever grew might 
ſture upon a twentieth, and I'ma ſay d undredth, 

5 3 5 the ſurface that produced it: "there muſt 
be nineteen parts for the roots to ſpread, unoccupied. by the 
trunks, ſtems, or ſtalks. And though it be true that an hill 
will ſuppött no more of theſe than its baſe, when placed in 

© an ereCt poſture, cloſe together as in a ſheaf; yet this cloſe 
eee for. aa. are dead. and' 

k require 


hat the 
in an 


a » 
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As tothe other part of your letter, which relates to 


the improvement of heath-land.z the remarks I has 7 
made on the ſeveral beds of earth, and the ſpecimens 


you ſent me of them, has given occaſion to ſome 


thoughts, which I hope may be of ſervice to you ian 


* 


huſbandry. TIO N. JJVVVVVVVVVVVVVCCCCCC ann bb Ge IO EVI $i 8 
la the firſt place, it is neceſſary to make the proper 
diſtinctions between the hill and the low grounds; for 
the vale has not only the advantage in, meaſure, 28 L 


_ nefit of ſhelter, by means of the hills about it. 
The curious Mr Lawrence, to whom we have been 


 - obliged for ſome very inſtructive pieces relating 


I e .. . gardening, 
require no more nouriſhment than houſes and pales do, 
and conſequently, require no more room but to ſtand on. 


Therefore this argument of Mr Bradley muſt not be admit- 
ted in vegetative growth, where there is always required 


nineteen times more room in the ſurface for the uſe of roots. 
than what the ſtems, trunks, or ſtalks. do. poſſeſs upon it: 
and the more room there is for the roots, the greater num- 


ber of plants may be produced. Neither can I admit chat all 


vegetables or plants have an erect method of growth: be- 
cauſe the contrary is ſeen in chamomile and divers other 
vegetables, which havg an horizontal method of growẽ-. 
From what has been ſaid, we may conclude, that Mr 
Bradley's hill may produce more vegetables than the baſe 


whereon it ſtands; and therefore it is of more value than 


If its ſuperficial meaſure, i. e, two acres on the hill are 
rich as he allows it to be in this caſe. Tull. 
I perceive that thoſe authors who explain . pp ger : 
 Gying the earth imbibes certain qualities from the air; and, 
by ſpecific. qualities, and the like, do alſo lay a ſtreſa 
upon the perpendicular growth of vegetables, ſeeming to 


worth more than one acre on the plain, the ſoil being equally 5 


fanſy there is little elſe neceſſary to a good crop but room. 


does implicitly ſay as much. But if they would but conſider - 
the diameters of the ſtems, with the meaſure of the ſurface 


\ = * 
» 7 


of an acre, they would be convinced that many, even of 
4; 5 wt tg 


Mr Houghton's crops, might ſtand in a perpen 
upon an acre, and room be left. ibid. 
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have already mentioned above, but has alſo the be- 
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56 A GENERAL TREATISE -'Pare't. 
| has put us upen the uſt ef unwied earth, 
to kelp ſuch lands ab have been worn dur. And upom 


the fert of Ris excellent experiments in that way, 1 
Have choſen to mix the light ſoils With the ſtiff ones 1 


ſuppoſing, hat che fand y ſoils will open the parts of the 


ſtronges lands, and that clayey ſoils, or ſuch al Are eloſt, 
and Which the country-farmers call fat land, will bel 
to nouriſii and enrich the fand, which of itſelf is to 
ght te bold ſufftetent moiſtute for the "ſupport 6f 


| vegetation, or the growth of plants. In the land 


you have choſen, you have fortünately à bed of marle 


do enrich the ſands; either on your hills of low grounds, 


But this need only be uſed in caſe you deſign to pro- 


cect in the common way, to turn up your land for 


cotn, or ſuch like; for even the ground, which is 


now heath on the hills, may be rendered advantage- 
ous, by burning and ploaghing it to a ſufdcient depth, 


and adapting thoſe plants to it which nature at fitſt 


defigned for ſandy land. For it is certain, there is 
not in nature any kind of ſoil, which has not its pro- 


per plant to grow, in it, as appointed by che firſt 
great Author of all things. N e e 


T The plants which 1 nd will proſper upon fand of 


this kind, i. e. the black ſort, which is your up 

ſtratum, are firs, pines and pinaſters of all ſorts; but 
the white fand underneath, te be mixed with it, will 
be of good uſe for aſſ and hazle, which yet will 
thrive much better if they are fown upon the ſpot, 


chan if tranſplanted. For whatever tree is taken out 


of the ground, and removed to ſuch light land as 


yours is, muſt be conſtantly watered to keep it alive, 


and the expence will be more than it can be worth 
in many years; beſides, a freſu plantation of ſuch 


ttees as would be neceffary for you to put into a wood, 


would run away with a good ſum for props or ſtakes 

to ſupport them; and after all, a Tang nurſery 

would be certain to keep it ſelf; without hazard, 00 

c — F ® » . » 3 

in time reward your patience: with ſure profit; but a 
| | * The? 4194 Dass 12 more 
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mote parũcular direction for the forming ſuch a plan- 
tation, 1 ſhall give on ſome other occaſion. | In the 


mean time, I cannot help recommending, even on 


the ſides of ſuch hills, the fowing of the fmalleſt, or 


as ſome call them, the ſhorteſt dwarf peaſe, which 
may be put in the ground the beginning of April, 
and when they happen to lie expoſed to the fouth fun, 
I have known them bring good plenty of fruit. I 
chufe this pea rather than any other, becauſe it takes 


up very little room, and yet it will bring as many pods 


as the larger kinds; and beſides, it agrees with this 
light ſoil, requiring much leſs nouriſhment. than the 
be + kinds, which run too much into haulm,. 


When this crop comes off, the ſame ground, with- 


out amendment, will bring excellent turneps, much 
ſweeter than thoſe which grow im a heavier land. 


' Liquoriceis likewiſe a very profitable crop in ground 


of this ſandy nature; but in the lower grounds, hops 
will turn to extraordinary advantage, if they are well 


managed, as they are about Farnham, where the ſoil 


is chiefly of a black ſandy kind. 8 e Bags 
In ground of this nature, you might allot ſome of 
the mountainous part for a warren, although it might 
be objected that the rabbits would deſtroy the tender, 
and even the grown crops in the lower ground; but 


I am well aſſured that where theſe animals can meet 
with ſuch juiey and ſucculent herbs, as are frequent 


enough in low grounds, they will rather do the office 

of weeders, than deſtroyers; and their profit will very 
well recompenſe the loſs that ean be ſuſtained, even by 
their breaking into corn- ground; as T ſhall in fome 
ſucceeding chapter endeavour to prove from ſome war- 


ren- accounts, which I defigr to publiſh. In the mean 


while we may be affured, ſandy hills, which liedry 


rabbits 


MW: 
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without fprings; afford us the beſt caſted rabbits, and 
moſt free from diſtempers; and an acre of fach ground. 
will maintain and yield us more in number, annually, 
chan near double the quantity'of tow ground, where 


- 
* „ 
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| rabbits are for the moſt part over · fed, gain unwhol · 
ſome; rank fleſh, and are ſubject to de deftroyed by the 
rot: for it is with theſe creatures as with ſheep, ſuch 
as have the opportunity of feeding in rich paſture, 
and grow large and fat, are never ſo ſweet in their 
ech as the ſmalleſt ſort, which ed upon: downs 
where the bite is ſhort. - 1 am, S. N. 


eee * 


0 H AP. II. An account of a form his kindred 
" acres,” part of which 15 ſuppoſed to be worn-out 
Found, and the other part reckoned unprofitable 
CON. with os merbod . e the 
«7; wh 


81 I R. . 
Have been Ne times. in e * at hs 
I farm, which I told you I had an eye vpon, for 
the place of my retirement; and ſhall, give ygu as 
ſhort an account of the nature of the ſoil, as 1 can. 
I find I ſhall have acres enough; there being no 
' ef than four hundred; beſides the orchard, al 
yards, and the ground which the houſe, barns, &c. 


** . BraDuey. e 


and upon. Moſt of this farm is in a miſerable poor 


condition, having been neglected, either from the po- 
verty or bad huſbandry of the late tenant : as this is 
the caſe, it will require not only a great deal of money 
to be laid out, but the advice of the moſt ſkilful hi 
bandman, to bring it into order.. 

It borders upon a large heath, ſomething like = 
| between Wimbleton and Putney ; above an hundred 
acres of this heath belong to the farm, and may all be 
incloſed. I do not hear that the tenant een made 
251. a year of theſe hundred acre. 

The reft of the farm has been glatte. = Hom 


| the e eee and une 
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that ſtand round the old orchard, it appears to have 
been done above forty years ago; all theſe hedges and 
fences are, in one place or other, broke down, ard 
the trees deſtroyed, excepting in ſome fields near the 
houſe, which as well as the teſt have been ploughed 
from year to year, while they could produce any 
thing. I believe it has formerly been all black 
heath, ſuch as is mentioned above, excepting about | 
tweaty acres, that lie low upon the ſide of a little 
running brook, upon which there was a pretty gocd 
crop of-:graſs. this preſent year. There are about 
ſixty acres near the houſe, which have been kept in 
pretty good order, and both the graſs and corn upon 
them are as godd as any in the country about. The 
ſoil is generally clay, and the mould, where juſtice 
has heen done it, is black. L. was preſent when one 
of the fields was ploughed laſt winter; I obſerved 
it riſe in groſs clods; but the froſt made it fall into 
a fine mould when it was dreſſed; and I believe it 
may be brought to produce any thing, which can be 
expected from ſtrong black ſoils. On one ſide of 
the houſe, 1 find ſome fields, where the ſoil for three 
feet deep is gravel, like that about London; upon 
one of: theſe there is very good wheat: the reſt of «1 


them are in a poor-condition. IE oO 2 
The people ſhewed me two ſmall incloſures, that =» 
the tenant had made (upon his firſt coming to the i 
farm, about ten years ago) from the black heath, which 
had never been ploughed before; The method he 
took, was to put a great deal of lime upon it; after 
which, he had ſeven crops of corn; the firſt: four or 2 
five, of which, were pretty good; but very bad for 4 
the laſt two years. Theſe incloſures have not been 
ploughed for three years paſt, and {fill there is little | 
graſs upon them, except upon the tops of the ridges, 
which being raiſed very high, nothing but bare clay 
appears upon the ſides; all the earth which had taſted 
of the lime, being now ſhore up to the top. I made 4 
__ ES - Cat 8 
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mandigdown three feet, and found the ſoil a ſtrong blue 
clay, with ſome ſmall veins of yellow running through 
t; which laſt,” is not ſo ſtrong as the blue, and has 

ſome ſmall ſtones mixed with it; and when I rubbed 
this upon my hand, I found it mixed with ſand or 
ſtoney gravel. There! is likewiſe a moiſture in this yel- 
low, which 1 obſerved run over the clods after it was 
dug up, and which made them appear like yellow ſanld 
without, though they were blue within. Poſſibly to 
this mixture of ſand or gravel, is owing the mould's 
falling ſo fine when it is right dreſſed. I made him 
hkewiſe dig down in the open heath; and found it of 
the ſame nature and colours, after he got below the 
foots of the heath. But what gave me the greateſt 
encouragement, was, that by digging in one of the 
leaſt fields near the houſe, which is at preſent covered 
with very fine corn, I found'the foil 7 ſame as this, 
after we got deeper than the plough or dung had 
gone; which makes me hope, that hy good manage- 
ment, it may all be made equally lerclle. I muſt 
likewiſe tell you, that where the hedges have not been 
deſtroyed, there are very clean, good - like oaks and 
elms, ſhort of none of their age in the nei ghbourhood. 
Having given you this account of the — and the 
nature of its ſoil, I muſt beg your opinion, how far 
you think it capable of improvement, and your ad- 
vice, en the Wa I ſhould TALE in ps A it. 


7. 


5 T Mr BRADLEY. 

8 1 "A CE | * 

From farmers we may collect the common prac- 
tice in huſbandry of their reſpective countries; but 
it is from gentlemen, - who have given their time 
and thoughts to improvements, that we can hope for 


the moſt uſeful advices, founded upon the experi- 
ments they have made, from reaſon and their Han. 
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hour, when a gentleman who has an eſtate in Dorſet- 
Hire, and ho; has amuſed himſelf for ſome years in 
the way I propoſe to do, came to viſit me. I pre- 
ſently acquainted him with my deſign, and our dif- 
courſe ran entirely upon huſbandex. 
I I ſhall only trouble you with the advice he gave 
me for managing one of the fields, which is moſt 
worn out. In the firſt place he adviſed the ploughing 
of it, as ſoon as there ſhould fall rain enough to ſoften 
it, the ground being now too hard for any ſuch thing's 
being attempted; and in this firſt ploughing he ad- 
viſes the throwing down the earth from the top of 
the ridges into the furrows. As we have generallß 
rains in September, he propoſes to plough it a ſecond 
time, when the firſt dry weather ſhall come after the 
rains; and at this ſecond ploughing he deſires that they 
may go deeper than he ſuppoſes ever the late tenant 
has gone; ſo that two or three inches of freſh ground 
may be thrown up, upon which he is for throwing a 
little lime, which he ays will, with the help of the 
froſt in winter, make it fall down fine; and in caſe 
I h cannot eaſily go deep enough with one plough, be- 
cauſe of the ſtiffneſs of the clay, he recommends the 
having two, the one to follow the other in the ſame 
furrow : this will be the more neceſſary, becauſe he 
_ adviſes that this ploughing be made croſs the ridges z 
but men . muſt be ſet to work preſently, to make 
drains to carry off the water, and particular care muſt 
be taken to keep water from ſtanding upon ſuch land 
in the winter. When the weather is dry, in February 
or March, he deſires it, may be ploughed a third 
time, the common way the ridges run, but ſtill to 


M letter of yeſterday's date was not gone half an 


throw it down, in order to the bringing of it more 


to a level. Preſently after this ploughing, he pro- 
poſes to endeavour to make it fine by harrowing, and 
employing of men with proper tools to break the 
clods: this being done, he is for ploughing of it 
e 3 Re, 


— 


* 


open to the ſun all ſummer. In the proper ſeaſon he 


tthe bottom of their furrows. He gives me encourage- 
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preſently again, if poſſible, before any rain comes, 


this letter. NY EY. HON Te aff 
By this method, he ſays, I ſhall have a depth of 
mould equally good; but I muſt not plough to the 


of it, and letting it lie all winter, and in the {| pring to ſow 


row it very fine, and then plough it a ſecond time, lay- 


- . He gave me the following directions for making a 


as 


* 


other wife it will riſe in larger clods than ever. This 
fourth ploughing is likewiſe to be made croſs the 
ridges; and as deep as the ſecond, that it may be 


is for ploughing of it the fifth time, and ſowing it 
with wheat, having firſt dunged it well. 
He gave me directions alſo for preparing of the 
dung, of which I ſhalt acquaint you before I finiſh 


* 


bottom of the good mould, when I come to ſow: in 
which caſe the ſeed which falls into the furrow, will 
have good earth below it for nouriſhment; whereas the 
common farmers, by neglecting this, loſe a great part 
of the ſeed by its falling upon the cold barren clay in 


ment to expect a great crop of wheat by this method, 
even from what is now the pooreſt part of my farm. 
When the wheat is cut down, he adviſes the ploughing 


it with barley and rye- graſs, which is called with them 
everlaſting - graſs. In order to prepare it for the barle 
and graſs, he adviſes the ploughing of it twice, fi 
very deep; after which, I am to break the clods, har- 


ing it as flat as I can; after this I am to fow' it firſt with 
the barley, and with the graſs, before the laſt harrowing 
is finiſhed, He acknowledges that this will put me to 
a great expence, but aſſures me that the crops of 
wheat and barley, and the vaſt crops of graſs, which 
I may expect for a great many years, without being 
at more expence, will fully anſwer my trouble. 


large dunghill, in or near the field. . ns 
Io chuſe a plain ſpot of ground, and there to 
dig a pit ſloping down to the middle; to throw in 
I» „ 2 horſe 
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horſe or cow · dung about two feet; then to throw 
upon it the earth dug up, about two feet thick, upon 
which he deſires me to put ſome lime; after this, 
dung again, and earth upon that, with lime as be- 
fore. Pie he earth from the clearing of the ditches, 
the road, or the rubbiſh! from the repairing of the 
| houſe, be tells FF -_ all good mixtures. Thus 1 
may repeat the. earth, and lime, till it is large 
enough for the feld 7 which ĩt is deſigned ; and when 
have dung enough, Iam carefully to cover the dung- 
hill with turf, or ſome ſuch thing, from the ſun; To 
prevent too Wuch wet coming upon it from higher 
grounds, he directs the making a furrow with 2 
plough round it, to divert the water from it; and he 
likewiſe adviſes to take cate that the moiſture do not 
un from Neg, ings 2+ to maks; #96 2 


iy 
Aſh time for. the arg IF 1 ſhall find 1 riſe 
from the earth, he adviſes the trenching of it next 
ſpring, which he ſays will mix it well together, and 
BY Kae or 1 4 the graſs. SO ok G. D. 
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"The account you oh 172 me of; * e is 
io much to the purpoſe, that I think myſelf. al- 
moſt as capable of judging of it as if I had ſeen it: 
he deſcription you give mę of the ſoils ſufficiently, ex- 
plains to me, that they may very eaſily. be made to 
enrich one another; and as they are the principal 
points upon which depends your. eee, 
Ir begig wich examining: the particulany, i o 


Heath gell. Which is light and open. 
Gravel, or gravelly fandy. ſoil, open. 
Telow clay, the leaſt binding or e 
de dings dhe moſt binding, 
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- When you have theſe four ſolls in an eſtate, it is my 
opinion that you cannot complain; for in the (tiff ſoils 
there is an excellent virtue; they abound in 
tk vegetable riches, but by means of an oily, or ra- 
ther a viſcous quality, which is in them; the parts are 
ſo cloſely bound together, that they cannot a unless 
they are opened; and theſe ſtrong m—_ in wet ſeaſons 
ruin corn, eg they produce graſs; while 
the light ſoit” brings erops o con, oy ate not 
| without tolerable crops of graſs at ſuch ' ſeaſons. - wa 
In dry ſeaſons corn wil come to good perfection 
(thoug zh the ſtraw is ſhort) upon lighter land, but 
graſs will be very little worth; therefore I neyer pre- 
| feribe graſs to be ſown upon light land, unleſs it be 
ſuch as is commonly called clover-graſs ; or if the 
ground be'gravelly; then we may ſow ſaintfoin, which 
will brit 2 * erop, eſpecie ly if the ſeaſon be 
When I ſpeak of theſe foils Iv an manner, I ſup- 
| poſe them always upon a plain piece of ground, bur 
hen there are hills, there is a great deal of difference, 
for the clay flings off the water; and thou gh the ſandy 
hills receive wet, or drink it up when it Falls, yet it 
mere exhales, and the crops ſooher drop than thoſe 
n ſandy or light earth. On the plain the declivity 
0 the hills anſwers the end of a drain, and à hill is more 
expoſed to the heat of the ſun; for which reaſon hills 
ſeldom give us any rieh produce, but as J obſerve, 
are/gently-waſh& by the tains into the vallies, and 
| thereby give them a rich maniire; ſo that the vallies 
bring partly from hence good crops of every ſort : 
| 1 allow too, that vallieg have commonly the ad van- 
tage of being watered upon floods, which oftentimes 
happens, and from the fine part of the earth, which 
comes amon the waters, the vallies are ſtill better 
fertilized; beſides the benefit the water itſelf be- 
ſtows upon the earth: it is therefore no wonder that 
Jour ground : next the Fives, which hes low, and: of 


© courſe . 
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courſe n be nner overflowed, en bring _ 


"| cine ner to pariculan how one fort of foil 
ſhould be fertilized and improved by another. Your 
clay-ground, as it happens to be more or leſs heavy, 
ſhould have more or leſs of your gravel or ſandy ſoil 
laid upon it; for the ſharpneſs of the ſand or gravel - 
will open the parts of the n and after tw6 plough- 
ings will render _ Riff ſoil MEE and fr to re- 
ceive grain. 

When ſuch Seba bes habs three'years turn it up 
and manure it with your black heath - ſoil, that is, with 
ſuch of that ſoil as is tender, and o opened by the roots 
of the heath: and it is likewiſe 4 great uſe: to burn 
the heath; and lay the heath- aſnes with the heath-foil, _ 
upon your ſtiff land; this will enrich the ground ex- 


tremely. For all that heath - ground is ſuppoſed bar. 


ren in general, yet by experience I find it a excellent 

uſe, When it is mixed with clay, for the Fenn 

of corn. 

It is to be nowd, then: whees the foil is very Rift, | 
it ſhould be covered, at leaſt two inches thick, with 
the ſharp ſand or gravelly ſoil: but it will keep longer 

fertile, if it js covered at firſt four inches thick; and 

eſpecially if it be often ploughed; for every plough- 
ing breaks and opens the clods of earth, and mixes 

I the ſharper ſoils with the clay: and that this/plough- - 

ing may ſtill turn better to account, and that the ſoil 

may be kept n eee the-crops muſt be 
often changed. 

As for example, when we have cut barley chat has 
not had clover ſowed with it, we muſt” plough our 
ground for ſowing of turneps, which muſt be hoed 
after they have appeared above ground three weeks, 
to. ſtand at the, diſtance mentioned in my New 
Improvements of Planting and. Gardening, — ma- 
3 a8 is A if chere a are any _— 
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for theni (a); or elſe one hoeing will ſer ve, if they 3 
are for feeding cattle, ſuch as cows, oxen. or ſheep, 
which, if they eat them upon the ſpot, will ſti] 
enrich the ground, when their dung, and the; rotten 
leaves and ſcraps of the turneps, are ploughed in 
early in the ſpring. And then if you find the earth 
too much inclined to clod, lay upon it ſome of your 
heath- ſoil, or ſharp ſand or gravel, either ſeparate 
or both together, to be again ploughed with a breaſt- 
plough, which is a ſort of plough much uſed in 
Glorefter/hire,: - Worceſt erſbire,' and the counties ad- 
joining: for this plough will break the clods, and 
mix the ſtiff and mellow ſoil together, ſo that it will 
be fit for peaſe the ſame ſpring: and in ſowing of 


them we muſt obſerve, that if there is - a market to 


ſell them while they are green, then they muſt be 
ſown in rills ſomewhat more than two feet apart; 
but if they are deſigned for ſeed, they may be ſown 

like grain, to ſtand about five or ſix inches apart. 
It is to be remarked, that this breaſt-plough does 
not open the ground above four inches deep.; .. 

When the peaſe are off, turn up the ground with 
the common plough, and lay it in ridges for wheat; 
vou will then find it mellow and open, and you will 
have no occaſion to uſe either dung, lime, or chalk: 
it will bring you ſuch a crop as will very well ſatisfy 
the pains and care you have been at; and as I have 
e ee boy! e e 67 eee eee 
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(a) This kind of root is always ſweeter in a ſandy ſoil 


than inſany other: ground: but it will have larger roots if the 
land be ſomewhat. inclinable to loam. From the middle of 
2 * the middle of Auguſt, but not later, the ſeeds may 
be put into the ground, that the roots may have time to apple 
ih they call it) before winter. When the plants have two 
three leaves apiece, they ſhould be hoed, leaving the ſpace 
of five or ſix inches between the plants; and this crop will 
de off time enough in the ſpring either to ſow barley or any 
other grain or ſeed on the ſame ſpot. New Improvements. 
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proved in ſeveral places, even excels thoſe. lays'which . 
have been les and en mn lines; chalk; 

or dun IE R nn aN 133, 122T | 
In — * way of dreſſing and managing cok land, one 

* part of the expence is ſaved,” There is no time 
loſt, nor does the ſoil loſe its vegetative quality; but if 

many ſorts of corn were to be ſown upon it, ſo as to 

follow one another, the ground muſt neceſſarily be 
worn out for corn, but not for other things of a con- 
trary nature, ſuch as turneps, peaſe, beans, Sc. which 
draw from the earth a quite different nouriſnument. | 
And. hen a due regard is had to change the crops | 
in the manner beforementioned, repeating now and 
then the manures as above, the ground will conſtantly 
improve: it may at any time be laid down for graſs, 
by ſowing it with rye-graſs,: and clover, after it i 
made as level as poſſible; or elſe, there is a ſort of 
French graſs with a purp le-head, that is a fortnight 
more forward, than any other I have ſeen to cut for 
hay; the farmers about London know it by the name 
of French grafs. 9 19 1 0 210 
And now that 1 haveifaic, 0 8 concerning the 
produce of à piece of ground, ordered according to 
my own directions; it may happen that the feeding 
of cattle may be rather more profitable e 
but that depends chiefly on the markets. OE 
As for the lands of a contrary nature fav 40 
mentioned before, they are to be relieved by the 
ſtronger or ſtiffer: ſoil; ſo that when carriages Are 
employed to bring che lighiter or more caſy ſoil to 
the ſtrong or heavy ground, they may carry ſome of 
the ſtrong ſoil to the light ground; but this need 
only be done upon ſuch land as you deſign for corn, 
graſs, peaſe, turneps, and ſuch like; for the lands 
as they now are, may be rendered fit for ſome very 
uſeful crops by e | Ploughing _ are 
— lac . | 
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Tour heath · ground newly turned up after tuo 
ploughings, is Hit to plant ſaffron upon, which will 
turn to very good account; it may bring you twelve 
eee eee another, if you have 
ds near you to gather it; for not only the good : 
neſs; but the quantity of the ſaffron depends ro a. 
being gathered early in the morning. 
FTheſe heath. grounds will likewiſe (without manur- 
ing) bring very good potatoes, which is a root very 
uſeful. The ſtiffer ſoils (without manuring) will bring 
excellent beans, which inay be ſaved for feed to good 
advantage, eſpecially the broad , indſor- bean. 
If you have any deſign of making beds of proper 
manure for your light or heavy land; it may be done 
for the dight land in the following manner: ſink a 
trench a complete ſpit deep in the ground, and lay 
therein ſome of your clay-ſailz then over that put a 
covering of chalk or lime, with ſome heath- mould, 
and repeat the fame! over again, till you think the 
heap is enough for the ground you deſign, and turn 
this Ws about eee v efore you uſe it; hut if 
ou deſign an heap; of manure for your clay- ground 
| - Riff (oil, then make a layer of your ſand 4 — 
ſcreened, and upon that ſome of Ea ore and 
: fee theſe, fratum ſuper ſtratum, till you have a 
ufficient quantity for your uſe; and in this caſe what 
rubbiſn you can get from the repairs of your houſe, 
will do well to mix with it. This muſt be turned 
once: before you uſe it: but when all this is done, I 
cannot help; hinting, that the greateſt part of the 
farmers are in the wrong, when they ſuppoſe that 
land eannot be eſteemed fertile, unleſs it produces 
good wheat or grain; and ſo to prepare all their 
manure on purpoſe for ſuch crops, and nothing elſe; 
or chat there can be no rich manure for land, but 
' what is compoſed: of dung, or lime, or challc; © JF 
pne can make as much or more 8 * other plants, 
12 4 | 23 
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as he can by Wheat or other corn, it is as reaſonable 
to ſow-or'ptopagate them, as it is te ſow wheat or 
other graiti;' and I am ſure there is no ſoil in 1 
which will not bring ſome crops that 1 be . 
profitable as Wheat. Tour clay- ground When it 1 
firſt turned up though 1 do not make it an inſtance 
of what I have juſt now ſaid) will, after a little break 
iog the elods, bear à rich crop of flax, and with a 
little care in manuring this ſtiff ſoil with the heath- 
ſoil, and the heath*aſhes, and a little lime, it will 
5 rendered fic to bear wy kop 05 And max this 
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| 7 == author 8 Fives hare" to a 8 = is 
now out of print, for the culture and management of hops, we 
ſhall here prefent the reader with'the' following treatment of 
we? wary? a5 directed by Mr Mortimer. Won eee 
of hops: be wha or lic hop. 2. The long ſquare 
hog, 3. The long white and 4. The oval hop. The 
ol thele iv her worth cultivatitig ; the ſecond is a good 
as but generally looking red towards the ſtalk, it will not 
fetch ſuch a good price at the market. The long white hop 
is the moſt beautiful of all, and produces the greateſt quan- 
This kind and the oval will row v well together; | 
— * all delight in deep, rich, Mrs —— this may have 
ſand among it, but ſhould never have any clay. Foo ar black 
land is what they are generally planted in in E er, 4 
. land will do. The hop {My its roots four or five y 
ee deep, and for this reaſon they thrive beſt of all 
Fa ends hed here is a good bottom, below what is uſually 
ſtirred or manured i in agriculture. If the hop-land be wet, 
it muſt be laid up in high ridges and drained in winter, that 
the roots be not rotted or chilſed. New land is found to ſuc- 
ceed better with hops than old; and it is on this principle 
they are very eautious in theit plantations in Kent, and look” 
forward for the aſter- produce. When they make a ner 
hop-ground; they: plant it with apple-trees at a large diſtance . 
aſunder, and with cherry-trees between: by this re | 
| when the hops have grown ten years, which they judge 
be as much as they wil as well, they place their account in 
the cherry=trees' which bear large crops. The dry ſtalks of 
—_— 1 8 be burnt on the 22 in ne * 
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44 A GENERAL TREATISE Parl. 
may anſwer ſtill better with you, I would-Jafviſe the 
making a plantation of alders in ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
de upon 80 e, From whenge rs: — 


$5,588; FER 3 


"Hem with a little "lb IF as They Rl” hi makes 
1 an excellent compoſt to make the hills of. The 
land muſt be dug or ploughed well, and laid very even; and 
then the places Eo the hills marked out by a line, and a ſtick 
put in every place where one is to be. A thouſand hills may 
be made in an acre, of ground, and fix or ſeven plants ſet on 

every hill, From fix to nine feet diſtance ſhould be allowed 
between one hill and another; and the ground in che hills 
ſhould be better and richer than the common 1 and + 
in a foot deep under the ſurface... 

Some plant hops in March and April; but the moſt expe· 
rienced people. prefer the month of Oeber, becauſe they will 
then ſtrike firm — 7 and be very ſtrong and vigorous againſt 
ſpring. . The largeſt plants are to be choſen, and it is beſt; to, 

procure. them from; ſome rich ground, where the. hills have 
dan 124d _bieh > they ſhould be about eight or ten inches 

long, and have three or four joints or buds apiece. The 
* for planting them are to be dug gp or ten inches 
„and About a. foot. over; and in of theſe holes 6 
= plants; are to be ſet, one in each corner. They may be 
E an inch deep over the top, if planted i in October > but 
if in ſpring,” when they have ſhot from, the joints, then they 
muſt not be buried. Ae, this. the. ground l be kept 
carefully, clear of weeds... 

If the. hop · ground be —— ind exhauſted. * ſhould be 
i -- fled. in winter, and the earth about the hills. dug away, 
and freſh and well-manured ſoil; put in its place; but if the 
ground, be in good heart, it is better to dreſs it in ſpring ; 
and if this be done as late as i in April, it is till the better, as 

it kills the weeds. beſt of all, and prevents the too early ſhoot- 
bs of the hops, which ten proves a Very: great: ahnen 

. 

The drefling of hops 1 in preparing "the, ground in 
winter and ſpring, for the making a good ſummer-crop.' In 
doing this, the Bills upon which the plants ſtand, muſt be all 
pulled down, and undermined on every ſide, till the ſpade 
comes near the e root; then ſhake off, or remove 
nw the hand, the looſe mould rom the UPPET Of: younger 

2 8 roots, 
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pet good poles in four years after planting; nor 
z0uld the willow and black-ſallow be neglected, they 


vill produce very good poles in four or five years; 


3 the 
3 acts aye fy ” : . 


roots, that er ſee where the new roots grow out of the 


old ſets. The old ſets are to be carefully preſerved, but the 
other roots may be cut de Whatever time the hills are 
pulled down, che roots muſt not be cut till March. 


* When the young hops are drefſed for the firſt time, all 


the roots are to be cut away that grew the year. before; and 


the ſets are to be cut off within one inch of the ſame, and 
every year after they muſt be cut as cloſe as can be to the 


p old roots: but to a weak hop, ſome of the ſhoots are to be 


left at the dreſſing. The not obſerving this fingle article has 
been the ruin of many a hop-garden, that might elſe haye 
flouriſhed, Thoſe roots of the plants which grow down- 
ward are never to be injured, but only thoſe which run hori- 
zontally are to be cut. The old roots and the young ones 

may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, in that the old ones are always 
red, and the young white. If there are, by accident, any 


wild hops got among the reſt, the places where they grow 


are to be marked with ſticks, or otherwiſe, at the time o 
their being gathered; and after this, at the time of drefling 


tte ground, that whole hill is to be deſtroyed, and a new 


one made with new plants, in the room of the old ones. 
When the roots are cut and dreſſed, the rich compoſt is to 
be put to them, and the hills muſt not be made too high at 
firſt, leſt they hinder the young ſhoots. If the hops are 
ſpringing out of the hills, it is always proper to cut them off 
in the dreſfing; and one very nec caution to the owner, 


| is, that all poultry, but eſpecially geeſe, are to be kept off the | 


ground, _ | | 

In a dry ſpring, where there is water near the ground, the 
hills ſhould be well watered ſeveral times; and if the ſummer 
prove very dry and ſcorching, it may be proper to water 
them once or twice, at diſtant times, and to lay parings of 
the earth on the hills, and dead weeds over that, to keep the 
roots of the plants moiſt. The hops blow in the latter end 
of Fuly, and in the beginning of Huguſi they bell, and they 
are ſometimes ripe at the beginning of September, ſometimes 
later. When they begin to change colour, and are eaſily 


pulled to pieces, and their ſeeds look brown. within them, 


„ 
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the hazle, the aſh, the oak, the cheſuut, and walnut, 


and eſpecially the Scotch - fir ſhould be propagated 
upon ſuch ground as yours; they will be "Ay. pro: 
l 5 9285 VVT 


they are ripe, and they are then to be gathered as quick as 
poſſible, for the leaſt blaſt of wind will hurt them at this 
time, and one ſtormy day may do vaſt miſchief. , . 
The manner of gathering hops, is to take down four hills 
ſtanding together in the midſt of the garden, and to cut the 
roots even with the ground; then lay the ground level, and 
when it is ſwept clean, it makes a kind of floors, on which 
the hops may be laid and picked. The hop- plants are firſt 
unwound from the poles, and then the people fit round the 
clear place, and pick off the hops into baſkets. Another 
way yet more expeditious, is to make a frame with four 
mort poles, or ſticks, laid on four forks driven into the 
ground, of ſuch a bigneſs as to be covered with a hair cloth 
of the kiln, or a blanket tacked about the edges. On theſe 
the poles are laid, with the plants on-them,. and the people 
pick the hops into the blanket. This blanket is removed 
when full, and the whole frame is eaſily removed from one 
| 77 the ground to another, as they clear away the plants. 
| the ground is large, it is proper to ereQ a little ſhed to 
ſhelter the people employed in picking, and to keep the cut 
hops in, for-them to work upon in a morning before the dew 
is off from the others. The hops ſhould never be gathered 
wet; but if any dew hangs upon them, the poles are to be 
to throw it, in part, off; but if the hops are ever ſo 

little too ripe, there is danger of their ſnedding their ſeeds by 
this ſhaking, and it is very well known, that their principal 
ſtrength is in their ſeeds. They will alſo loſe their green 
colour, and look browniſh, which will take off from their 
value in the market Some of the people who raiſe them, 
bear with this inconvenience, however, to prevent a greater; 
and as hops waſte much more in the drying, when gathered 
green, than when more fully ripe, they let N on 
the plants till brown ; in this caſe. four pounds of hops 
Yield, one pound dry, whereas, when gathered green, five 
pounds make only one when dried; and they get more by 
. the advantage in weight, than they loſe by the colour. Some 
leave pieces of the ſtalks, and fragments of the leaves, among 
them, in the picking; but this is very bad policy, for much 
-$:3J FE Re LO me erg I more 
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fitable in themſelves, and ornamental to your ur ſte, 
and ſhelter your under - cross. | 
I approve very well of what the Dor/afbire Sende 
man told you about the often ploughing your worn 
out field; but I am, perſuaded the expence of dung 
may be ſaved, ſince you have ſo many good ingre- 
dients about you. : 
Having now explained how your ſeveral ſoils may 
be improved by mixing one with the other, and by 


appointing to each of them the crops which are moſt 


natural to them; we ſhall in the next place confider 
of the beſt way of dividing the land into parcels, and 
of the fencing it with proper trees and ſhrubs. © 


The four hundred acres may be di x e after. the $5 


following manner, viz. two hundred acres for corn 
and graſs; one hundred acres for peaſe, horſe-beans, 
turneps, potatoes, kidney-beans; for ſeed, Vindſor, 
or other beans; for ſeed, ſaffron, &c. and one hun- 
dred acres for wood; and the fencing in of the whole 
10 one of the firſt things to be conſidered (e). 


15 © The 


more- is Joſt Fey ans; er Tani is ng 15 


tity. Care ſhould be taken to dry the hops as faſt as they 
are picked, for in lying undried they are apt to heat and 
change colour very quickly. If the quantity picked be ſo 


large, that the kiln in which they are to erer | 


ſtocked, they muſt be ſpread thin upon a floor, and they will 
keep two or three days in that manner without any harm. 
Indeed, where the quantity is but ſmall, there is no need to 
have recourſe to the kiln at all, for they will dry much bet- 

ter than any other way, W being ſpread thin. upon a floor, 
and often turned. The drying of hops is the moſt material 
part of their manufacture, for if they be ill dried, they loſe 
all their agreeable flavour; and great caution muſt be uſed, 
that they be all equally dried, for one pound of ilþdried hops, 
mixed among a large parcel of thoſe which are ever ſo well 
dried, will ſpoil all the ay Mortimer. 

(e) The incloſures of grounds are in ſome places 1 0 by 
ditches full of water, and in others by walls either of ſtones 


* e EIEICNE 7 Where theſe materials are in 3 
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The trees for timber, which: may thrive upon your 
foils, are the oak, which will do well upon your blue 


| clay, and __ Chou wary wy ren N 4 it is not 
9 * lg ft f 2 } 7, 3.2 Reta 


plenty, 5 2 very 1 8 but i in focht THEE he: 
. © common method. is by *quick- hedges. To raiſe theſe, a 
ditch is dug and a bank thrown up, and on this the young 
trees are regularly planted?” The white-thorn is the beſt of 
all trees to plant for a ſence, being a tolerable quick grower, 
laſting a long time, and making a very handſome ſence. It 
will ſucceed on any ſoil where a ditch and new bank are 
made, except it be wholly of gravel or ſand, and even ap 
_ caſe it will thrive, if there happen a rainy ſeaſon after 
Planting of it. Some raiſe it by feed ſeeds, and others by young 
plants; the latter is the moſt expeditious way, for the ſeeds 
lie two years in the ground before they ſhoot," but they grow 
very faſt after two or three years. Some prepare the haws, 
pr fruit of the white-thorn, by tying them up in a hair bag, 
and ſoaking them all winter; after this, if N are ſown-1n 
February or March, they will come up the fuſt year, and 
. grow bẽtter than any other way. Where ſets. are ſcarce, it 
A a good way when the underwoods are felled, or rather the 
Fear before, to ſow haws and ſloes in them, "and they will 
ſurniſh a ſupply of young plants for hedges,” without doing 
the woods any harm, becauſe they may be drawn before 
they come to be too large. The white- thorn is alſo of eon · 
-fiderable value in ſome ſort of works; its roots become very 
beautifully veined when old, and elegant boxes and combs 
are made of it. It is uſed. by ſome alſo, in the buſineſs of 
inlaying, and would be more ſo, if its beauty were more 
known. The crab and the ſloe - tree, or black - thorn, come 
next in value to the white · horn, for quicks or fences,» 
he crabs are to be ſown by kernels, pulp and: all, and 
they will come up the firſt year; and a, ſet of young crabs 
_ planted thick enough, make an excellent fence. - The black 
s not ſo much approved, becauſe it is not ſo ſure of growing, 
and if it docs, its roots ſpread, and it is apt to run in too 
much upon the land. The buſhes of black - thorn are how- 
ever the beſt of any for dead hedges, and for mending of 
gaps; and they have another advantage over the white - thorn, 
"Which is, that cattle are not ſo apt to crop them. The 
e thorn will grow on any Gb that. I ar 
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the walnut will proſper well upon ſuch clay-ſoil as is 
dhe leaſt heavy; and the Scoteb- fir will thrive e, 
— Se ok 3 8 wen 
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the richer the mould is, the better it will thrive. Holly'is - 


or HUSBANDRY. 4 
too ſpringy z,upon your gravelly ſoil, the aſb and elm; 


- 
* 9 


another excellent ſhrub for a fence; it is indeed greatly the 


beſt of all the fence - buſhes, but it grows ſo ſlow, and is ſo 
uncertain, that the farmers are afraid of waiting for it, or 
of truſting to it ; but where it ſucceeds, it makes amends for 
the delay, in its thickneſs, ſtraitneſs and ſtrength. It is to he 


bas - 


raiſed like the white-thorn, either by ſets or berries, 'and 
the berries in the fame manner lie two years in the ground 
before they come up. It will grow on any foil, even on the 


drieſt gravel, or among ſtones and rocks. It delights moſt 


in light grounds: If it be raiſed in plants, they ſhould be. 


about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, and planted in a moiſt 


| ſeaſon, either in ſpring or autumn: they muſt be ſhaded well 


with ſtraw or halm after they are ſet, and muſt be 7 77 


watered, as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, otherwiſe they will 
all periſh. If any of them ſeem to periſh, they muſt be cut 
off cloſe at the roots, and they will often ſprout out vigor- 


ouſly thence. again. The ground muſt be dug up all about 


them at times, which very greatly promotes their growth; 
and the farmer muſt keep his ſheep from them, for they are 
very fond of cropping the ſprouts. Field-mice are 


apt to gnaw the roots of the holly in hard winters; and 


many of theſe trees are ſuppoſed to be killed by the froſt, 
when the teeth of thoſe little vermin have really done the 


miſchief. The beſt way of raiſing a fence of theſe trees, is 


to plant them with the quick or white-thorn, four plants 
that to one of holly ; theſe will thrive very well together, 
and while the white-thorn grows very ſpeedily, the holly 
will take its time; as this grows large, the white-thorn 

may be pulled up between by degrees, till at length, there 
is only the holly left ; and if this is found not thick enough, 
the boughs of it which grow neareſt the ground, may be 


laid down and covered with, earth, and they will ſend up. 


_ innumerable ſuckers, which will fill up all the gaps. . 
The elder-tree makes an extremely good fence in watery 
places, and when planted on the banks of rivers, is of great 


rent; the roots being very numerous, ſtrong, 
wall . eas A E NN 


uſe in preventing them from being undermined by the curs. 
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well upon your heath - ſoll, and Indeed f will the pine 
and pinaſter, which in twenty years time will male 
trees worth about ten ſhillings per tree; I have ſeen 
not only valued, but ſold at that price; and at 
the fame time ſome of thirty years growth were ſold 
fot twenty five ſhillings per tree. Particulat directions 
for the raiſing and ordering theſe trees are ſet down 
- another part of this treatiſe (#); but concerning 
' tranſplanting of trees; and eſpeèrially upon your 
f foil, 1 muft apptize you of ip Sera gps edel 
taken too been by the gütde ners, Which ends in 
1 deſtruction of the trees, perhaps in three or four 
years after they are cran{planted, th hex they may 
have made a good appearance for the two firſt Yeats, 
ahd been thought in a thriving ſtate. 
When the gardeners I ſpeak of; mert with 4 ſtrong⸗ 


ko foil, hich they hey ſyppofe' to be unfit for = 
: * 0 to plant, the 125 ks wy W * 
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ii Aways I Telling factors i Bond its le eh roots; itch 
mattes it 1 50 ufefu fill Where ſtreams wear 4% ay their banks, 
and are vice their courſe. The fort6-Bufh, Alt 
. ag r, makes an excellent fence du dry Banks, 
ing ele will grow. It may be raiſed al tot 
| ſob, a by ſets; But the feeds ate the beſt; eſpecially tho 
of the French- fürze, which grows to the height of 
ſitteen feet, and is not ſubjeRt to ſpread with its roots 4 
get into the good ground, ad obt Erfition heath-furze will 
36. This Bas the advantage of being 4 very ſperdy 
8 It will mate 4 very odd hedge in "ies years, if 
taken care of. It muſt be kept Well-weeded while young ; 
ald the ſheep ruſt be kept away from it, for they are very 
fond of its young fhoots. But it only requires this care hrs 
little while, for when grown up to any conſiderable height, 
nothing can hurt it, If a ps 4 hedge be clipped, it will 
grow large and thick; but if Teft to itſelf,” it Will run up to 
a conſiderable height, and afford good fhelter, and yield an 
excellent fuel. They fow much of the poor land in De- 


* 


5 4 donſbirt with furze; and make 8 * * 


of ſt. Irm. 
0 See Chap. XII. Part I. 


to dig e OY 10 eee e to 
ſtand, and to fill up that hole with' fine preparec 
mould, and plant their tree therein, which for a lit- 
tle while will grow, but when the rains fall,” the 
water lodging in thoſe confined places, grows ſtag⸗ 
nant, and Dl and rots the roots of the tree, until it. 
dies; but, to avoid this, I prepare little hills of the 
: mould, which is to be found upon the ſurface of ſuch 
clay ground, and when it is beat fine with the ſpade, 
and has had time to ſettle; I then plant my trees upon 
the hills in a thin mud, which quickly fectles about 
the roots, and keeps the air froth them, ſo that none 
fail, We may make ſuch plantations in September, 
even while the leaves are green upon the trees; if the 
trees are large, we moſt take care to take them well 

againſt the winds; but if they are very ſmall, that ex- 

penee may be ſaved. In this way of planting, the 

youhs fibres of the roots are unconfined, an have 

tty to make their way where they beſt like; but 
0 the holes which are dug in the clay or cold gravel, 
the tree, if they ſhould Ive till their roots reach ſuck 
a ſoil: yet being confined, as one may ſay, from ſuck= 
ing of more wholeſome food, they are poltuneds: and 55 

will canker till they die. 

"Thx if we raiſe our trees from ſeed,” in order to ; 


make woods, then I find: it beft to ſow ſuch as the 


oak, aſh, cheſnut, and ſuch like, with French-furze, 
which ſcreens the young plants from the injuries of | 
the weather, and.makes t im ſhoot with * * 
upright ſtem. = 
When 1 conſider Rüter of. your farm, 1 cannot. 
omit giving you a wotd or to concerning the 89202 . 
pagating of poultry. | 
In diſcourfibg on this ſubject, I cannot better i in- 
form you of the methods which ſhould be taken for 
the welfare of a large ſtock of poultry, than by 
laying before you the errors which 9 — have fallen 
n hg * e numbers of fowls, bought on 
ed 2 2 VR 


} 
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purpoſe to make advantage of them in breeding and 
fattening them for the London markets (e777. 
n )%%%C—ͤ ( 392.5 < 19722 
(e) Our author's inſtance of errors committed in the ma- 
nagement of poultry carrying no great inſtruftion upon that 

| ſabject, we think proper, inſtead thereof, to ſubſtitute the 
following directions. CENT OE OH” BITS OP I EOS 
The huſbandman will be led to the fixing upon a proper 
number of this kind of ſtock; and after that, he is to acquaint 
himſelf with the choice beſore he makes his purchaſe. The 
induſtry and curioſity of thoſe who breed poultry for their 


* 


md — — — — 


9 9 


pleaſure or profit, have of late years greatly multiplied what 


are called the breeds - but theſe differences are not ſo great 
as many imagine. They ariſe from ſmall diſtinctions, and 
will ſometimes po off in the continuance. Among the ſeve- 
ral breeds I would adviſe the huſbandman to chuſe, not 
fixing himſelf to one in particular, according to what he ſup- 
poſes to be its value above the reſt, but conſidering which 
will beſt anſwer the demand he is like to have for the pro- 
duce. In ſome meaſure indeed he is to be guided in this by 
the circumſtances of his farm; he who has a good barn · door, 
and a rich yard, will be able to keep a proper quantity of the 
largeſt breed of theſe fowls in health and vigour. The com- 

mon or ſmaller kind will ſucceed beſt with the poorer far- 
mer, for they will ſupport themſelves by running about the 
roads and hedges in a great meaſure, eating inſets, ſeeds, 
and whatever can afford a living creature nouriſtiment. 

. Whichſoever kind he fixes on, let him obſerve theſe marks 
of eſs in the particular fowls he buys. Let the cock 
be large for his kind, full-bodied, well-ſhaped, and lively. 
In the choice of the hen the fame general marks are to be 

bobſerved as itt the cock, only her whole aſpect ſhould be 
mild as the cock is ſturdy. The proportions of the two 
ſexes is about one to ten, though a ſingle cock will ſerve 
twelve or fourteen hens. The yard being thus ſtocked with 

_ theſe poultry in proper number of the fitteſt kinds, their age 
is to be conſidered; and the huſbandman is to be very careful 

in ſuiting their employment to that: for it would be very III 

| huſbandry to ſtop the profitable laying of a young hen by ſet- 
ting her upon her firſt eggs, when there'are ſuch as are fit for 
nothing elſe, and will do this better. The farmer is alſo to 
have regard to the feeding, for any extreme is equally 9 
8 8 whether 
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I ſhall. conclude theſe dĩtections for the farm, by 
taking notice, that the enlargement of your ſtock of 
Pond F of _— 2 Sant or two, will turn to. 
ee 1 0 deen r 7 


on 2 in pins 4 or in N deset: 8. hc moderately Y 
While laying or while fitting, is the right method. The beſt 
ſeaſon fo for the hens ſting; is ſpring and ſummer, the earlier 
.the e and the firſt month f ſpring beſt of all. As to 
the number of eggs to be put under a fitting hen, the beſt is 
thought to be ſeyenteen. Let care be taken that they are 
freſh and ſound eggs, and let the upper fide of every one of 
them be marked blue: when the hen goes from her neſt, let 
the whole number be carefully examined, to ſee if ſhe has 
turned them all, or any of them, and ſuch as ſhe has not 
turned ſhould then be turned for her. When a hen is ſet, ſhe 
muſt never be diſturbed againſt her will, and ſome care muſt 
be taken to ſet her food and water, In the choice of for 
ſetting, if there be any larger than uſual, they are to be re- 
jected; for they will not lie even, and will cool thoſe that 
are next them. If ithappeus that a hen dies, ar that a brood - 
by accident become motherleſs, the beſt method is to mix 
them among the chickens of another hen that are about the 
ſame age, and ſhe will take care of all together. In large 
+ broods eſpecially, it often happens that ſome chickens a 
hatched a TIES time before the reſt, often one and 
_ ſometimes two days. In this caſe, if the hen be careful, no- 
thing better can be done than to leave them with her; but 
if ſhe be reſtleſs, and ſeem troubled with them, let a "little 
meal be put into the bottom of a ſieve, and let them be ſet 
in the reach of the warmth of the fire, if the air be chill, 
and there nurſed till the hen has hatched. the reſt and can 
take them under her care. During this time, nothing is 
needful but to keep them warm, for the chicken in the two 
firſt days requires no fond. For the firſt feeding of the 
chickens, the beſt thing in the world is a mixture of hits 
— crumbs and ſmall oatmeal. Let a quantity of theſe be 
mixed. together, and then put a part of it to ſteep in milk, 
and keep the raſt dry; give the chickens a little of each fort 
| at times, as they-follow;the hen. After they have thus got 
a little ſtrength 9 are to be fed with bread fieeped in 
4 and the 2 2 hen will by this time 8 
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account as well for the cattle, as for the fiſh it will 


produce; and if you are diſpoſed. to have as many 
eatables upon your own ground as may be requiced 
for the ſervice of your houſe, I believe you will find 


conſiderable eee from ſuch a warren as 1 bye | 
gh ey - 4 et 

| . Sir, your e ll e. GRE 

| X. har 


CHAP. II. eee s farm 
two bundred pounds a year with jock ultry, 2 
. cattle, in two letters from Mr W. Waller; with a 
particular account of the profits art, ing. + fr 
ae i milk, butter, or cheeſe. 


To Mr R. neger bee. n 
3 ; 1 


Have now reſided Fe two 5 and a ha 

in the weſt of England, where I; am poſſeſſor 0 
as much land as 5 be let to farin for two hun · 
4 8 A 2 and. Tom the em 


— äü ö — ieee ee, oh acne — H— 
days the chickens may be allowed to go abroad with the hen 
in cool weather, but in the Wr faken the leſs of this ke 
ing them within will be neceſſary, oſten ſcarce at all. . is 
n very material thing to let the chickens, while t 
young, have good- water, for they: fall-into half the diſeaſes, | 
do which they are ſubject, from drinking ſuch as'is'foul, 
When they are able to provide for themſe res: the hen for- 
ſakes them; it is. the moſt uſeful time ſor fattening them; to 
which end they ſhould be put into cops, in a daxkiſh place, 
and there fed for fourteen or fiſteen age the beſt food is 
ko wenn” aſe with nüilg 


at Body of Haun 
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J have in it, I enzoy perfect health, a plentiful compe- 
tency, and the deſited ſum of every thing, contentment. 

My plenty proceeds partly fram the cheapneſs of the 
Fopntry Where I live, and partly from à little art, 

which I practiſe, of keeping within my own juriſ- 

dictiog thoſe uſetul things which will conſtantly: ſup- 
ply my friend with a good dinner, though the mat- 

keys were. vacant ; from ſuch. fountains, you may . 

 Fafily . gueſs the enjoy ments which are continually ' 
flowing for my advantage and ſatisfaction. _ 
I am perſuaded, as you are upon ſuch à work as 

A General Treatiſe of Huſbandry, that ſome particulars 
of my management, and an account of the profits I 
you; and may perhaps contribute to cultivate in the 
minds. of your readers the uſeful art of improving 
the landed eſtates bar, 
The firſt thing I did hen I came down to this 
place, was to examine my ſtock af timber, and 
agreeably to yaur directions, to weed out ſuch trees 
as were not capable of improvement, either becauſe 

they were paſt the time of their growth, or had 
been lang kept as -pollards, or hurt in their younger 
days: from theſe I got a good ſtack of firewood, 
{ome very uſeful timber towards the repairing my 
houſe, and a great quantity of paling, which ſerved - 
t0-encloſe a piece of ground of faurteen acres; and 
zs much more, of all ſorta, as was ſold for almoſt 
thirty payndsz which ſum did not only pay m 
expences of cutting down my wood, and bringing N 
it to the — 1 but Ta Oy — : 4 
ney, uf of fourteen pounds, which 1 applie 
to eee of the eſtate in the following 
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* bought a hundred young elms, which had 44 
not been trimmed in the nurſery; their 45 
height about eight feet, fore 3 0 0 

Paid for carriage fromthe nurſery tomy ground, 1 0 

Faid for digging the holes, Planting! F 
ſtaking them, 2 1 wwe 0 

5 Paid for trimming two hundred ſtakes, from 

the lop of thoſe trees I cut down, — 00 

Paid for two buſhels of large acorns — 0 

Paid ſor digging twenty rod of ground, at 

34 per rod, and ſowing them, — — 0 

Paid for one buſhel of beech- maſt, — — 0 

Paid for two buſhels of aſh-keys, — 0 

Paid for three buſhels of quickſet-berries, — 0 

Paid for digging twenty rods of graund, at 
3d. per rod, and ſowing them,' — O 

Paid for two bu ſhels of Spano en 0 

For carriage, — o 

For digging ten rods of ground, and ſowing 
them, at 3 d. per rod, b 

For ſix dundsed cheſnuts, at 64. per hundred, o 3 

For fix hundred walnuts, at 69. per hundred, o 3 0 

For two ounces of Scots fir-ſeed, —. — © 10 © 

For digging twelve rods of ground, a and ſow - 


0 
— 0 


5 eds 2 | 
-©000 00 $0 *To>- 


-754 5 


0 G 


ing them, at 3 d. per rod, ee e LG - 
For two thouſand elm- ſets, at 25, Fe A 
thouſand. — ö 5 0 


For preparing the ground, a plating them, O 1 8 
L allow for the two years rent of the e 95 


thus employed,  — 0 4 0 
The ground was already encloſed 35 fo that 1 
hall not gueſs at the price. 


The whole amount of this timber and e | 
plantation is — — — — £7 ages 


The ground being thus diſpoſed, I muſt confeſs I 


Vas a little impatient to ſee how my murſery would 


5 8 | 0 | 
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When I planted my hundred elms; about the end 
of Auguſt, agreeably to an experiment you tried at 
my brothers, I gave them, at leaſt, a barrel of water 
to each tree; ſo that the earth chey were planted in, 
was almoſt like pap, or a thick mud, which I re- 
member the Duke of Rutland told me you had ad- 
viſed hirn to do, in order to ſettle the earth cloſe 
ahout the roots of the trees, and to keep the air from 
drying the roots, and which, I find ſince in a letter 
rom you, has been practiſed by Mr Fobnfton, at 
Twittenbam, ſome years; but his method, by what 
you obſerve of planting trees directly in mud, I con- 
ceive to be much better than what I learned from 
you at firſt, becauſe by what you relate, I under - 
ſtand that gentleman makes every part of the ſummer 
ſeaſon ſubſervient to his art. Pray give me ſome ac- 
count, if convenient, in your next, what ſuccefs that 
curious gentleman has had in his plantations of this 
ſort. My Auguſt-plantation, from your experiment, 
1 find to do very well; but I. did not trim my trees 
till che following ſpring, which I think has given 
them more ſtrength of ſhoot, than my brother's trees 
have, which were lopped before planting (a)). 


x - 
os 26 iS. * n a 
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layers, or by ſuckers taken from the old roots; but as thele 
are oſten n up with very bad roots, and are therefore 
very ſubject to miſcarry, the method by layers is much the 
bel, and is very eaſy to be practiſed, as a ſmall ſpace of 
E would be ſufficient to furniſh nouriſhment for a num- 

ber of fools, or roots for laying, which would annually 
po a great number. The beſt ſoil for a nurſery of this 
Lind, is a mgdermely light and dry hazellloam, and the beſt 
ſeaſon for laying the branches is autuma. When they have 
taken root, they ſhould be removed from the old plant, and 
ſet in rows in nurſery- beds, where, after four or five y 
they will be ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are to remain. In the planting them, great care 
is to be taken not to bury their roots too deep, which, when 


4 (a) All the ſpecies of the elm may be propagated either by 
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My agarns game up in ſix or eight weeks after 
lasting; ſo chat the firſt-year I had ſoyeral thouſand 

young oak e about faur inches high, which, according 

— * of the nurſery · meu, were worth then at 

4 28, per hundred; but to ſet their value very 

moderately te you; who muſt allow! for: accidents 
in, bagdneſs of ſeed, and by vermin, I will only 

ſuppoſe. faur thouſand, which may be about t 

dhirds of my number, and then the value will, in the 

c manths growth of young oaks from the tims of 

ſawing. be 4 l. and the ſecond year (if there happens 
ta ba 4 market for chem) about gs. per hundred, 
which 1s 61. Ladd mona gen om $5.45 gui 
The deech ; maſt, the aſhen keys, and the quickſet, 
epprared abave ground the ſecond year; ſome of the 
aſhen keys, indeed, being ald ſeeds, as you have ob- 
ſerved, came up the firſt year; but I have now a 
_ large number af each that make a good ance, 
ane will ſerve to plant a large piece of ground, which I 
am about to purchaſe: to reckon only 106. per thou- 
ſand for my beech. and aſn- plants, I have enough to 
bing me 3 J. 105. and my quickſet, which is excel- 
Jent to plant fences, amounts to about nine thauſand 
pep ts, for which I am offered 10s. per thouſand at 
> Michaelmas next; ſo that their amount will then be 
44/105. which, with the 37. 105. value of the beech 
Of the hazle, I have hardly two thouſand plants, 
which, according to the rates given for the flips and 
ſets of them, in the gardens about London, may very 
well be worth to me or my neighbours, 2. per hun- 
Ared, with leſs uncertainty in tranſplanting, and leſs 
_ expence of carriage; ſo that their value is . 


— — x — ͤ -!. ˙ w 
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eden 

dm {ſeldom produces ſeeds in great gerſection, but che witch 
elm produces great quantities of good ones, from which ſume 

People. raiſe nurſeries of the tres. Miller, - 
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Ol the cheſauts-and walnuts, one. with the other; 
1 hays not above ſenen hundred plants, but they are 
proſperaus ; and, I think, may at a magerate price 
i 31 a ag. 64. per hundred, which malte 


AT, fircſeed came up- the firſt year; ſo that 1 
My they will be 'ntar two feet high this ſathwer, - 
and Ae at a moderate price, as I am told by the gar- 
deners about me, will be worth 255. per hundted. 
From the two ounces of ſeed, I have about eie 
hundred, from whence I ſuppoſe above half the 
was loſt, either in the ground, or dev oured by the 
birds, who are very voracious of them; but to de- 
fend my ſeminaries for the future from the birds and 
the ſnails, which are very fond of them, While they 
xe in their tender ſhoor, I-have rontriued alframe, to 
encloſe. each hed; of planks pitched over, and thickly 
2 with glaſs, peaten moderately ſmall, ſo that 
no ſa ail or flug can crawi over them, to get gt the 
young plants; and part of an old net ſtrained over 
this frame, keeps the birds from doing any damage (3): 
. Wer mac 
Out of the two thouſand elm · ſets, Þ have only 
about one thoufand that are come to any account, 
which are now worth 5 5. per hundred at a en 
price ; ſo. they amount to 24. 105. , 
Re to wy a to * e the count 
ſtands thus. e £ 4. . 


Oaks four thouſand, at 3d per hundred! 6 o 0 
Beech and ah: -plaaisſeven chouſand, at 105. . 
per thouſand, — — 23 10 * 
Quickſer- plants aine thouſand, at 105. her | 
thouſand, — — — —_ — 4 10 0 
Hazle- plants two thouſand, „ d. pen 7 
| "SL, e —— „ o' 

0 ; KAT $ 6 | Cheſnuts 


es... 


— 
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Cheſnuts and walnut - plants, ſeven hun- . d. 
F. een eee r n 6 
_ Seots-firs eight hundred, at 153. or add, 6'0 0 
Elm plants one thouſand, at ga, per hundr. 2 10 o 
8 
Value of my nurſery and ſeminary, in its 
_. third year, . the hun: z 
dred elms, — — 25 oi 
Expence of raifng the above plants, as A 1 8 
the former account. — — 7 3 8 
| For care of them in watering, Sec. — 0 10 0 


Whale cxpence of i nnr. Ec Fr 7.13 8 


Clear profit in the nurſery, — —_ 17 13 10 


But it remains that I give you an account of the 
reſt of the money which I gained by the weeding | 
my woods, and how I have employed it to the ad- 
vantage of my eſtate ; the ſum in ready money was 
24 of which ſomething more than 77. was expended 
in the nurſery, ſo that there remained near 71. for 
er improvements ; but as they are of a different 
nature from thoſe I have mentioned above, I ſhall 
RE . chuſe to ſend them ſome other time. | 


Ten, Six, Yours &c. W. WALL EE. 


| Fifieen VE after I eden the foregoing WES 1 
| had a fecond from the fame curious gentleman, part 
of which, ſo far as it relates to huſbandry, I 28855 in- 
fert for my reader's inſtruction, WA. 


In my laſt 1 promiſed you ſome further account of 
the method I took to ſer my little eſtate in order, and 
firſt I ſhall mention the * creatures I bought in 
fos ſtore. — 
Il I bought two Juen of chickens of the kind which | 
has white Feathers and legs, and which I had heard 
lay carried fleſh of a much finer grain, than the * 


— ,  —— 
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ſort with id: coloured legs and . Ts 
coſt me 4d. a piece one with another, and 1 4 gy 
were about the bigneſs of thoſe which one? 15 
may buy of the farmers about London, for: 
64. a piece un fed. * 3 K. 
Of geeſe I bought ten couples, v fle d- * 
fore Wawel, for 15. 8 „ eee ge %% 
About the ſame time likewiſe purchaſed; . 
twenty 8 which coſt me about 1. 
each; having paid for them in ſtock- wood. 
amounting to 14. as it was valued, 1 00 
I bought two dozen of tame ducks, at their | 
Midſummer growth, for 6d. each, — — 0 12 0 
Six pair of pigeons of the ſame kind with 
thoſe: ſold by the famous pigeon - merchant 
at Turnbam-green, near Brentford j they are of 5 
a large ſort, and as I was told, firſt brought 
W n thoſe e 25. a pair, 0 12 ry 


"Sat" en £ 312 0 


1 choſe them, rather 1 ſtock. my do e- a 
with the common, wild, blue pigeons, becauſe we 
may draw young ones from theſe: tame E eee 
almoſt at every ſeaſon of the year, and one of theſe 
has more fleſh than three of the n and aer 
the wild common pigeons breed but a ſmall p 
the year, and even they muſt be, for the mo wo. 
fed at home, if we expect any advantagt from them: 
ſo that to compare the expence and proſit of the one 
with the other, I conclude there are more advantages 
ariſing by keeping the large tame pigeons, than the . 
ones. Thus it appears that the prime coſt of the 
try I bought in, amounted to 30. 125, and the ey 
of my farm- yard kept them all in good plight, 
(except the pigeons) till we had occaſion to feed. ſome. 
for killing z and then the pollard which we. fattened, 
them with, as it was the produce of my own ground, 
Aud not ſtand me in above _”_ far cach fouls ſo that 

to 
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(+ 3 # god fat chicken, Which would 
coſt from tze pbultefers London, about 3s: vc] 
eat at Höre for abu 8 4. change. ws: 
The early e þ me mm eg in 
_ wirter;y as + uſed in my family, und b t rhe 
as many cinen as aft trebled my — ſo 
tat I das either to ehuſe whether I would fell forme, 
or allow them more food tHlah the barmdvor; of the 
waſte of the farm Wo Mfird them ; Nut u I. had 
corn by mezß ut Intels more c half tte pree I mut 
V for it at market, [pee choſe tb give hem nor 
and then u Hetle food" einn part with 
ther; r feffer chem ww watider out of my venus ts 
ſeek for ik. n At 1: 
My Juekvand ger Who had vm erode in the 
Pony near my Notifez get + $Lot here of their food 
rom the Wittr-wetds and infects they found, there; 
and by the help bf uh 46Jaceft corn, With my ſtub- 
ble were kept; as well as my turkeys, for ſome time 
from being over-ravenous when they came home. I 
Id o fat am intitle ef alt cheſe, 'befides x gobd 
_ effinilly uf eggs Uhr ve third part of them were 
e 18 the marleets for gpwards of 47: 105, which 
was ve We third Hofe than the white of tht en- 
träcfümafy food” regulrecr fer feeding the Fowls' re- 
mite in uren, and Wet one migen recken for the 
uten of the werflam that looked after ther (r). 
Tee at preſet abut twenty acres of cow-piſture, 
bendes cõmmen, ad HE advantage of fee turntps: 
for Wer- Tobd-; by tMs means J maintain nne cows,” 
but Hud I tight add two hore to myã number. The 
ches, However; which I Have at preſentz give me 
ech of chem addr chret gällens of mik a day at 
leiſt, whith together MT keen cwentyeſeren gällens a 
* but RE ive me forty gallons in a 
Wy Tons Whence'T have a _— N {nigh 


28, 8. $64 : 
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and 'baſe-milk-to aſſiſt the feeding of twelve PR... 
two of which art breeders, In my choſte of theſe, 1 
rather preferred the: black Bantham:breed, thari the 
largx ſort eomnon in Big/ond, ' though I do not be- 
lieve this black fort euts "ef than the corhmon large 
kind, not perhaps do they yield ſo much profitable 
lein for market by one fourth part, as the others: 
however it Is certain, that their fleſh is much more 
delicate for the table than the common Angiib breed 3 
whether as ſueking - pige, or in porlt or bacoh Again, 
I ſhoald remark; that for the better feeding of Theſe 
ereatures; 1 have a confidetable” help by brewing my 
ow drink, -ftum'ſoms offals of my farm- aid, and 
the maſt of the woods. "Bur 1 Wall be particular in 
another letteri if you deſſte it; and give you u fiared = 
4ccoumt of my advantage by: milk, creum, 
cheeſe; eal ves, pig pork: and bacon; and ſhe ) vb 
at the ſame titne, how. to judge of che ee 
keeping theſe creatures upon a fatm, ordered as mine 
is. To whk 1 can add, if you are not already ap- 
prized of it, the method of feeding and curing bacon, 

24 the farmer practiſe in Hampfire, which county 
— Free if not all e n ** lem 
ef that Kind. 

It is to be obſerved, rhari in  fodding cows - e muſh 
not let them range in too large a piece of ground at 
one time; I have therefore divided my twenty acres 
inte three parcels, which I turn my cows into from 
ole te another, as I ſee oceaſton; commonly I alto 
them eight or ten days in one, before I change them 
to ansefer, for they otherwiſe would trample donn 
and ſpoil a third part as mueh graſtb as they eat. By 
this Changing of place, and the liberty have of ſomd 
common and waſte-ground, they have hearty food, 
and pay me well for it: for if we were to enquire no 
farthet than the common ex pence of feeding theſe cows 
by the week, which to hire land would be 15. 64 
* fot- each, 9 * * 
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cos would be 134. 6d. each werk ; and che calves 
Pay the intereſt of the money I rſt! laid out in their 


| 
1 


purchaſe, and in great part make amends: for the 
— loſt in the cows growing dry. Now allowing 
that I have from theſe cows only twenty-ſeven gallons 
of milk in a day, which is a mean quantity, (for 
ſome cows will yield fingly upwards: of three gallons 
at a meal) then the value of my milk, was it to be 
ſold for 1 d. per quart, would amount in a day to 
the ſum of 96. and in ſeven days, or One week, to 
31. 34. from which ſum, if we take out the 136. 6d. 
for: their week's grazing, there will remain, neat mo- 
ney, 21. 9. 6d. without farther trouble than bare 


| making : but the managing this milk in the dairy, 


makes it worth more than double the ſum, as I can 
goes ove by my farming accounts. However. at ET 
ſhall only take a view of the plain profit of milk from 


nine cows, at the aforeſaid rate, for one year, and you 


may partly gueſs at the advantage to be reaped from 


them: ſuppoſing the food of a ſingle cow; thrqugbh- 
out the whole year, comes to 14. 6d. per week, and 
tat one day with another, for twelve months, a cow 
will give i per meal, fl. e. three gallons a 
day, as I have fore related ; then we find the milk 
of nine cows to be worth 164. 5. a year, but 


taking from that ſum, the charge of feeding the ſaid 
number of cows for that time, which comes to 351. 25. 
there remains clear profit, 1290. 3s. a year: and 
if we. deduct from thence the price of the nine cows, 


which was about 504. there yet remains the advan- 
tage of 794. 35. which is a very good intereſt for mo- 


ney laid out in cattle, and their year's food paid for. 
But when I come to mention all the advantages I make 


of them, you will find my * more than double 


what I have related. 
I have ſeen ſome of the China: geeſe, which 1 find 


7 50 your character of them, viz.. that they are 
N than the * . in * and breed 


earlier ; 


6 dee 2 2148 HUSSARDIED 65 
74 5 pot 1 fing we young ones ne 


therefore 1 coftent myſelf with our common kind, 
which ſeldom bring ine at à ſetting fewer than en 
elexen or a deren apiece. I am not yet fallen into 
che way. of. pulling their feathers, as they do every | 
yen in , and other fenny countries. 
_ Tn the breed Ry. turkeys I have found ſome dif- 
2 till Lt 1 7 of the ig who looks: 
” y keeping the young ones 
— the e _ barn orout-houſe; till they are about 
ſit weckt old, preſerves them in good health and a 


d condition. She tells mei that it is not 7 2 5 


to keep them warm for that time, but like 
2 p from eating ſmall ſuails and flugs, 
which: they would find abroad, and would {cont} 
them to death. After fix weeks ſhe brings them out 


wich the hen, and places them where the fun is mo-: 
derately warm, ſo encloſed i in an open caſe of wicker," _ 


as tu prevent theit ranging; then he feeds them as ſhes 
did from the beginning Wich kund in which area lit 
tle rue eut ſmall, and ſome ant · eggs j and puts them” 


again into the houſe as ſoon as they have enjoyed the 


warm alr for ews hours; allowing them, from ume 
to time, as they grew more hardy, ſo much more 
time abroad,” till at length they become capable f 
ho nee bo cnemſelves. But I muſt not omit to tell 
you; chat ſoon after they are hatched, they ſhould? 
have a freſn turf of ſhort graſs every day; tur 99 — 
ſnails or ſlugs upon ir, for the 3 55 ont mentioned. 
The reaſon: of this, letter to you, is chiefly to put 
you in mind that huſbandry does not alone concern 
the methods of cultivating land for corn aud hay: f * 
that ĩs Wen part of a farmer's buſinefſs. 
Y 5 
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orf ls om, s 13s Your bumble Servant, 7 ve Fug 8 
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and de both difficult to hatch and to breed: up; 
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are temark abiy different in bei goloury19z-ths fl 
| the; white, and thered. . | is 30 


bean abſerved ig the Hrongent for labour, 
_ cattle of chis colgus ebiefly: a were c Hah 


in hehre 2. ire. Lancaſhines\ and | 
| =_w_ counties chicky ſupply; ase J. 'am'\ informed; 
that lego quantity Of rich cheeſe, Which we-receive: 
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Fe N may d depend either upon 1 — Tad vf 
foil Where chehnare See- 
ir. Mes el 34903 Bail 10 A 8.5 


1 obſerve only e in Eng 


che ſmalleſt, 


be black ſors iscommogly ike 


4 


tries, where they are ſtill much ſmaller thag when 


. they; cnjoy the: fre> nouriſhmest of the low rank 
5 5 72 but yet L have neverobſerved; then) of: ſo 


a ſtature on bulk of growth, when-even;they- 
Shak the; rjcheſt paſture, as is common innthe 


his and red k iods and it i a remark of the old 


not un ,hy our obſeryations.. that the 
keine about» Mey years inee,: were chiefly hred 
res 


name:'of Cbeſbire-· cheeſe: and it is obſery- 


ae, chat the co of chis colour pieid ſeldom: 


more than a gallen of milk at a meal ot milking; 


but to make us amends they continue milcht, or in 


ill, till within à very few days af calving, fo. that 
we end furdly, ſay. they are ever; dry: wberras the 


other. ſores (theſe cemarkable fol bring of a . 
ned colour} will, after calving, give large meals of 


near three times as much as the formers but 
vdr much ſooner. 110 106 Niles 28 Et: 
The white breed of kine cf odina ao amb kes 
of a very learned gentleman, which I have now by me) 


were very frequent in Lincolnſbirt ſometimeago, from 


— Arit brought them into Surry as a curioſity; 
oy are of Giferent 1 and much larger chan the 
1 ll black 
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black: cartle, and give more milk av 4 meal, but Bs. 
dry wery ſoom il it is obſerved ikewiſe iti che · ſame rea 
markes d thut many of th breed-wers chen in Get 
and I wiſh he had gone ſo far as to have iven as ſome 
reaſoninps upon thoſe; care cheeſes | we call 
Suffolk-cheele,": and hy they er to be harder and 
drier” than any in Ewropes > *' tg! 10 U 209 
The red kind is commonly the largeſt of any ſort 
= we! have in England; ant; it is vbſerved 59 þ far 
merz, will give more milk at 4 meal chan the co 
of any other colour: it has likewiſe been the opinion 
of phyſicians, that the milk of the red co. is mor 
nouriſhing than: that of any other ſõrt of kine, as i 
emipkable 5 preſcribing” it to eonſumptiye 
perſons. upon my own' obſervations z | 
| 1 rat e opportunity of examining into 
this part of farming; which relates to the ddiry, I have 
always found elle fed cows''to give much more mile 
than the blark ſortg ere the farmers have been wiſe 
enough to . or breed of kine from mix- 
E aliother| The! mixing! of theſe ſorts, I ſup- 
| has been a: mean ôf producing the pied kind; 
8 pretty frequent, and of bringing the more luſty 
race into degeneracy, as it has brought the dwarfiſl 
ſtrain to be of a larger ſize tham they were originally 1 8 
and at rhe ſame time, the qualities which were ad- 
mired in either diſtinctiy before the coupling, are 
nowoſo confounded one with the other, that their | 
original perfeEtions'are hardly to be traced out, 
The red cos do tet only give, for the Senehaley, 
more milk at meal than cloſe df other colours, but 
bring better calves tab, "notwithſtanding the contra, 
has been maintained; ſome even affirming it was 
impoſſible” that a calf could be completely nouriſhed 
in the matrix, Were the mille Was abundant in the 
dam, Others again tell us} that ehe natural black 
kine Which give milk all the year, cannot bring good 
I becguſe; 969 this"mailk l est 
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ed Auriäg the whole time the caw is pregnant; it 


muſt certain draw away the noutiſhment Which is 


e feed the hall » 2 5? "BH 
Fqizſite'to feed thet calf; whilecit ig encloſed in the 
$ 4 N 1 * * 1 N 1 n 
, "ES. x . ; 7 ann * © | 2 1 CS. 
832 27 SSH 3.76 14 1 0 28 >. 14 7 : Fe | 1 


To anſwer the firſt diſiculty, I think w netd go 


_ Sttle-farther than hat I have f ſaid before, i. f. that 
the red or larger ſort of cow-which gives great quan- 


witicy-of milk gt A meal, | becomes dry ſodnerafter her 
pregnancy; than others 3 Ia that when the calf begins 
£0 grow in the matrix, allthe juices of the body are 
durned to its nauriſhment, excrpt ſuch as are loſt. by 
perſpiration, or the ſerding of the hair upon the red 
£0ws, Which hair is always ſaid to be much ſtronger 
upon the cows of this colour than upon the black. 
On the other hand, thougbexhe black kinę give 
dels milk; at a meal than the red, yer they continue 
milched till near the time of: calving; lich ſort of 


_ cow, is ſome gaſes, is rather to be choſen, than one 


Which gives a great quantity at a meal, and goes dry 
ſoon, for” reaſons I. Hhall:axplain hereaſter. iT heſe 
natural black cows,. if they. have free paſture or are 
another, completely ſix quarts, of milk per day the 
whole year round. And confidering the time that. 
the red cows, or ſuch as are deep milched, are dry, 
the, milk of the black in one year exceeds that of the 


redin quantity : but then if this milk is for dajry-uſe, 


it is right to keep a deep: milched red o to calve 
about the end of March: or beginning of April, that 

ſue may be come to her milk juſt when the ſpring is 
coming, in, and the grals is full of vigorous and nou- 
riſhing ſpirits, Which will greatly add to the quantity 


of milk ſhe will give at a meal. I have three or four 


times been witneſs, that a large cow has given in one 
day, upwards of thirty-one quarts; but ſuch extra- ä 
mgance ſoon: declines, and the cow is unptofitable 
during a good part of the year, unleſs we let her calf: 
80 along With: her: and this is no way e e 
3 5 Ce ne: | 


- 


mill chen being not fix fie foo 3 the calf willbe 


bene, on RUSBANDEED. en 
ttzßhe rules of the ſlilful farmers; they value tlie mik: 
fordairy-uſe, while the graſt id long ad fich, more: 
than the profits. which would ariſe from calf at that 
ſeafon; hen a co calves about OFober or No- 


vrmber, the calfmay:beibrought-up for/increaſs; the: 


morechargeneda gaihſt diſtempers, and thrive. by the 
nouriſhing food of the following ſpring, and be much 


FF if it had at once fallen in 
with plenty at its birth. But it is now time that 1 ſay 
ſomething of the paſture and food uf coma, and hose 
much ee oß their milk mae be influenced | 


then. n 10, e bb gelitten 


And, firſt, we muſt ſuppoſe that che juices of every - 


herb-ars fuller of ſpitits,: and more nouriſhing, when 
they are in the vigour of their growth, way fl the 
cold: puts ſtop ta heir vegetation; for in ſome aro- 
matio herbs; when the cold bagins, they loſe their 
ſpiey ſmelt; and Again, when the warmth. af the 
ſpring begihs to move cheit juices, they tegain their 
_ adoury which ſhews that, by cold, plants Joſe: the 
ſpirits Ack by heatthiy poiefied';, 0 that the mille! 


of kine / cannot be ſuppoſed to yield that-nouriſhment) 


when the cows feed on herbs out of growth, as it will 
do when herbs are ſpringing: and to prove that the 
mill of an animal can be influenced by, 

or by heat ar end; which nen themy L:iſball gives 
ſame inſtances : 3 ei 1 9 163% 24 Het M7 oy 

i Firſts When a C0 eee haps: 

pens to grow amongſt the graſs; the milk will aſſur- 
_ edly partake of the reliſm ob the garlick, T have often 
of allck dark k and hoe r 
Ot par e milk, as Ve: an Opportunity: y.: 
of uſing it; which plainly demonſtrates to me, that, 
| notwithtladdine Hehe difercat Glerations of the zuices 
through the body of the animal, yet it is neceſſary, 
tom nature, that every part of che body ſhould draw 
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the food which every receives into the ſto: 
mach, and thatp the herba Which cows feed upon 
eicher mirliorata or hurt their milk. 211637, 203.1667 

>Secondlj,"A3 the time 'o the year when 6 lanes 


fall, we find that the milk:of-chaſe:cows which feed 


upon them is bitter to the taſte and very apt to turn or. 
change; ſo that we. may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 
falling · leaves have an: influence ver their milk. It 


is not uncommon to ſee cos fred in this mann, nor 
is it more rare to find; mille influrnced at that time, 
in che manner already ohier vod ij hut Whether it be 


flomi then leadet ain generabthat fall, and hen tend 
to maturation, or from leaves of particu ar Plan 
may be conſidered hereafter, Ng 19 aa g * 
Mirdly, About autumn ĩt is cuſtomary neat Landen, | 
to feed the cos with turneps of a large kind, com- 


monly called the cow-turneps i and theſe are uſed in- in 


many places with indiſcretion, by giving the cows: 
both n the Mgt th bi Peck. drawn: 


from the field: the milk in his caſe will.likewiſe be 
bitter, though the cows cannct get at fallen leaves. 


But ſome farmers, who are a little cuiious in the food! 


of cos at this time of the years; havec the leaves cut 
from the roots, and let thein lie ſome time together, 


two or three days perhaps, before the cos eat them, 


and then they obſerve the milk is not bitter: but then 


we muſt Aka notice, that the uſe of the turneps at this 
time, when graſs is ſcarce, is to keep . full of 


milk; for the dry meat, or hay alone, the herdſmen 


ſuppoſe will dry the conn therefore! the'turneps are! 
uſed; as being plants Full: of juice, and ſaĩd by the 
cow-keepers:to: fill the cows With milk, which might 
give us a farther opportunity of reaſon ing 


Wich theſe turneps, and ſome other greens, are 1 


often ſed in the winter about London but theſe berbs 
alone are tooifull vf/juice for the health of the cows; 
and rhereforæ the other patt of their food is hay, 


Re commonly waters ä ſort, ſuch as is 


made 


Ld ' - 
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5 85 ore Tab 19730 Fn S 
; 8 fall. 7 0 dd eb ans, WA 
N ertain LS Waka "which feed in x 
155 rafs og 59 in mill, ber that- hie 
855 in ofchards I com ply fo 9 5 | 
801 will eat it act in aſs bf his rh 
mille is always poor and apt to change: As bod 
ute not rengthened with fuch diet; "and though they 
continue to give milk While they eat "fuch' rraſh 52 
it” has been pretty well experieticed, that good pra | 
of che Spritgs © or. hay niade'df gtafs in its Sets, . 
will giveTo much” ſtrength to the Ph tar fled gk pon 
it, that re advantage of mille will very well pay the 
|; expenct, a me the milk better bed; for where 
ict aod, "the body Kalt, af and in this 
Kal yield abiidarice of milk, and ſpecially ſuck 
10 fe cf Þ Sodd uſe in the dairy. 10 90d, 
In Fowerſerfhire;" and ſome of the he par 7 51 
e, near che place where the famops Cbed 
2 are made, che fands are cornmonly flat — 5 5 
on, and are often ſo well watered, that che graſß s 
ver) free and *vigarausz the cartle indeed are of a 
— ſain, for in i Tore of land it ſeems the King 
find large fubſiſtence;" their Parts afid veſſels are b 
turallß Rite r than the other ſorts; and chey gat 
norfcin enough kom their food to fill their vel 
and Parts, in ſucff a manner as 715 10 1 them ſpr⸗ — | 
all thoſe of the 1 45 breed, whic ch feed” in the n -4 
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of 'Gxttle * fed in marthes,” we find them grow to 
"ay * * dat * may temark, chat theſe” 


4 marſhes 


| marſhes ate Sather Et bon. np than: : 
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bad manger In the | os 


pegs ITT * 


ter in many. places taſted. of 
92 7 5 SIO a be io e 


milk was ſet in Ke 50 
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= 1 bp 3 77 money.gained 
; And ah chat the money ta be 


at preſent, i 
lay ener 


che 


t Chap 3. aer nh AN DR 

| muſt Liſt-be ennstly taken care bf A und where tee 
All concur, I find the Lunden markets will give Wy | 
value of one pound · weight of butter; four pence or 
fire pence more than it would bring, if it wanted any 
25 ſo that buttef welt made, cannot fait 


— raiſing as much money, as will fully re 

Se cis and zadüfte) of the * f N wo 

Of cheeſes we may obſerve many vatieties, © partly 
from the Axirv ranaivcr nt and partly fro 150 184 

| ſoodof the catide v Mt odd be well Worth dhe fartnel's 

- ij while to collect ths ſeveral receipts for making lieeſes, 
from the moſt noted places, and in a particufar man- 


ner to obſerve, that in ſuch cheeſes as are defi ned 
for keeping, the curds are broken very ſmall, % 
ually as poſſible, chat when . hs 
fat, every a may be equally preſſed ſo 
never a drop of whey may temaig in ic; for it is for 
want of this care, that we ſo often find cheeſes full 
of thoſe hallows which are — in cheeſe, und; 
2 occaſion-great loſs t the farmer... 
„Lam informed. that in ales it is commom to mir 
| 8 milk wich that of goats, ſheep,” mares, or 
other cattle. I have there taſted excellent cheeſe, ex- 
f ceeding thoſe of Cheſbirt, in high fla vour and richneſs; : 
2651. remęmber a. D eh merchant once told me, that 
: he had, ſent ſome of the beſt Holland cheeſes to the 
Indies, and received one of them back in | 
perfectiqn than he:had ever taſted any. His method 
was; to lay them in oil, and ſtup them cloſe up in 
earthen yelſels, which, he ſays, helps them extremely, 


when they are about paſſing the line; where the heat 


à ſo great, thatcheeſes are commooly loſt by it, with- 
out ſuch caution as he uſed. One of my acquaintanct is 
oſten at the expencs of Canary · wine to keep his chteſes 
in, which renders them very mellow, eſpecially if 
they have the help, of, moderate | conſtant! warmth, 
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may teap from the piece of ground which you'deſigti 
tg make intol a garden of pio. And firſt, 1 all 
Preſcribe the method of fencing” the 
ground which lies next the river, ſb chat the 
current of thetſtream may not continue to wafnh away 
any of your ground: and vven though the fait 


| have reached, p 
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might ſurely he made as well in England as elſe here; 


ſeeing we have in ſume county or other; the ſame food 
for cattle esche 510 40 ltr 


3 79 is J en r 4215 320M at 15¹¹¹ 


1 Piece Ef it. ane acre ; with: ſome vob ſerva- 
40% te 5 vg poultry, rabbits, and preparing 
45 7 OY #9. the ſervice 
* 785 Jam. of [rum or eight parjens, i in à letien to 
N N $9221 ni bun 1 aon ume _ mov! 
$0942 4915 05 a3: Dacia 111 ily wilde an 


„ mt rr 112046 | Sh; een Beit 02k en 
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means you may recover that ground Which you have 
already loſt by :therapid courſe of the wer. 
When you have found how: RI original boukds 
vide long ſetts or ſtakes of willow, 
rather with their tops on than eut eff, 'as the common 
way is, unleſs: there >ſhould-be occaliore for any force 


to drive chen into che: ground, for knen dhe w 


notaremain on them; but for the way of Nang 


them, it is commonly done by means of an iron- cr. 


oria-pole guarded or r mn iroh to make the 


| holes for them. Th * n 46 nen "0 


Theſe holes ſhould werent u, W diet Ge 
n from}-anether s. afidanhe _— ſhould be 
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0 afoot 
3 all paned, wart rhe, with willow: 
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will beceme ſo large aato meet within ſeven, 


ds eight inches of one ansther, and in ver bu; 


In the: meld-time the cuntentb of the river, whichi 
formerly Anu oed and waſhed away: your :land; will 
be revilied-andidiverted from its onted violence by 
the living fence of willows, and you willi have time 
to fill up the intermediate: vacancy: between the land 


aud the willows with gubbiſb, [be ſuch lie materials | 


Rr ee ond in two orghres years 


within two on three inches, if they. like che ground. N 


* 


7 wilb lay i ſure, foundation for the recovery of your! 


d. 16. act 1211715 «va! e 10 BAS. * 3 w 4 * 


But a5 all wers are inclined- nap or fall in their: 
their waters; we may chuſe thoſe * aſons ob allingwupi 


— the.yagancies between the land and the willo ws, when 12 


we leaft en 


or other matter, Which we day to ll up ſvch places, 


rivers increaſe their waters:tdo:much 3 for freſi-laid 


ground will walh auaß by:levery little motion ofithat 


waters: It: ia then looſe and light as cheat flour, 


which wWill flcet upon the water; but when it bas. had} 
time to ſettie and fix itſelf, is like flour made into a 


paſte, which then bas its parts ſo cloſely hbund ioge - 
ther, that WAIT: can r e them in a long 
time. Nx 8 Bf {436 


ſap, muſt loſe that function by pruning or cutting 3 


and when 2 plant is put into the ground without a- 


root, it is always neceſſary to preſerve as many veſſela 
entire as poſſible; for by experience we find, that the 
leſs a 9 the better it will grow: and 

_ 8 reaſon we 


+07 200.466 e r enn 

1 a he ey chenyillode ſetts to be planted rathers 
with their heads on, than to; have them cut in the 
common way, becauſe this cutting robs the ſeit of: 

its freedom in circulating its ſap; for we muſt conſis: 

der that many veſſels, Which are knoun to cο fh 


pect floods and inundations : that the earth,, 
may have duc time to ſettle and::fix- itſelf before: the! - 


9 . and eee | 
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| bo ts. which ſhoot vigorouſly, to check them, 
WE  andbring/rhewinto@'bearing-ſtate 3 | for ſuch wound 


ſochia moderate way of grouth as makes ir produce 
fruit; but in the caſe of foreſt - trees or willous, Where 


chief end, ge thirig ſhould be done to advance, 
: their our. hn te 0 nn A 


the river-{ide,' you: tell: me you have à canal of one 
hundred and forty feet long, and? twenty - five feet 


maintained; a Pond of the ſame ſize will feed and 
keep half as many more fiſh as it would do if it was 
only ſtanding · water, or fed by a little ſpring; for 


there wilt be 4 conſtant ſupply of feeding - matter 


5 fol and nouriſhing to the fiſſi ; and eſpecially, if 
your canal be ſo Neck that; the fiſhin1it-may give 


where we would have our-fiſh thrive and grow large: 
and if ve would pre vent their breeding, it is neceſ- 
ſary to let the ſides of the canal be cut downright, 
and feuced up with plank, ſo that there be not any 
patt of the canal leſs than two feet deep in water at 


our fiſh, rather to * them feed than incrraſe, we 


about ſix or ſeven feet water; for it is a certain rule, ; 
_ thar-all-fiſh; in proportion to their bigneſs, will 
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ing takes off the vigour of the: tree, and bringt it to 


fruit is not our deſign, but enereaſe of bulk is our 


But let us now pronedroche garden irſelf. / Near 


over; and this, you ſay, either has at dr 
may have, a conſtant communication witk the river, 
by means of a wheel Which the river may turm con - 
ſtantly, and which will throw water into your ponds: 
No it is: certain, that where ſuch a current can be 


in che conſtant courſe of the river · water through it, 
brought in with the water, Which will be both grate- 


to breeding; but that ſhould be always avoided, 


leaſt ; for a water of that depth. will never hatch any 
ſpawn'of pond : fiſn: and then if we take this care of 


muſt alſo provide ſome deep places i in the canal, of 


3 . * n the 
ty AT 


* 


* 
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very ſmall: ones in the ſhalloweſt places, and. the very 
large in the deepeſt; for without ſuch depths, the 
very large ones will not chrĩve (%. 
In a pond of the bigneſs you mention, if the river 
was not to feed ĩt, you might maintain about fourteen 
brace, of large carps, and twice as many tench, to 
thrive well z but as the pond is ſed by the river, vou 
may well enough maintain twenty-one brace of carps. 
and forty-two: brace of: ench, and expect them to 
proſper, without giving them any extraordinary feed, = 
ings but for the. ſake of the pleaſure it may be to you 

in viewing your fiſn now and then, it may be proper 
enough to uſe them to feeding at ſome: en hour * 
eyery day, that you may take them as you ſee con- 
venient; they Will ſoon know you, and come at an 


: S £3 | 4 1 
call you uſe them to, as I have often ſeen in many 
E Las + : 15 MJ tas * Fd nes. 3 I 2 2 

> * ; ' 
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() Filb-ponds are not only a thing of convenience to 
families, but may be made very 8 article with the 
farmer, under due management. Watery and boggy lands 
are oſten fit for no other uſe, and theſe are then a great im- 

prowyment on chem. Ponds made in dry grounds in the flat 
bottoms between hills, will alſo ſerve not only to ſupply: the 

_ cattle with water, but the profit of the fiſh that may be bred 
in chem, is greater than many are aware of, and comes with-. 
out any labour or expence. The head of a, pond muſt be 

placed at the loweſt part of the ground; and the trench of the 

ood-gate or fluice, muſt have a good fall, e G 
be too long in emptying. The beſt way of making the head, 
is by driving three or four rows of ſtakes about ſix feet long 
and at about four feet diſtance from one another, the whole 
length of the pond · head; the firſt row of theſe be dove; 
ia four feet deep, that they may be very fum and ſecure; and 
if the bottom be not good, but be of a looſe ſand, ſome lime 


is to be added, which will harden into a ſ6rt of ſtone. The 
earth dug cut of the pond is to be laid between theſe ſtakes, 

and rammed hard down. Other rows of ſtakes muſt be ad- 
ded behind; and over theſe ; and the ſpaces filled up till the 

whole ig as high und as thick as is neceſſary. The face of it 
muſt be made; even and ſlanting, and there muſt be a waſh. 

leſt to carry off the ſuperflugus water in floods, &c. Mortimer, 
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454 if along 5g euro fant tenell yoh was 
put fone trouts aid Dream, they would become'as 


tame and familiar 49 thEF&ſR,107 17 an ae ng 


bare ſcen'carps' ches tarhied; Fed "with raff Sings of 


bread; with green een · peaſe; and ar Rotiertam' with 


nager ſeed, Which the icht very grerdily; but the 
Sur ad comtnonly fed pale n made of Wheat. Bout 
and Wa ater,” ' 1 2$10-YIASWS. ant. tr et! on Kette 
© When you tele your"pond, put in he dale 
fiſh 780 Kan Reer an rather the Ipawu of one year 
than Gf ro, or rather” öf- two years old than three, 


forthe younger they Are When they'c ethe water, 
the better will they Fre; nay; 1 in at chte 
Fears old, Will not at fix/yeafs be ſo large as a Kore- 


The At one year old, will be in'thiree years. 
The feeding of Bh m ponds where'they breed, las 


| = et another convenience of the ſmall as ell as the 


ge ones Will come to the feeding place at the feed- 


' Ig-times... and 0 ay Eaſily be taken with a 17 0 and 
aying 


removed.td other ponds, without the trouble of 

our 5 _ dry'iz AYES it wes p63; 2 we 
erery year diſcharge our breeding- young 
fry, or the greateſt: part of them, for they rob the 
greater fim of their nouriſhment, ſo that they do hot 
grow half o much as tlie might do. An inſtance 


Gf this, kind I obſerved in the little pans in which I 


hatched my. roach, dace, bleak, Sc. for though they 


had, earth at the bottam of the pans, and freſh. river- 


Gatct every other day. beſides wheat · flour, grated 
bread and Paſte, yet, in September, they were not 


above half as large as thoſe that: were hatched in the 


8 and bad . liberty of Fort food,” ' Thos far 


Aibee een ph 3355 5 
In the 8 —.— Eo — "ER to 
pear, ſuffer as few as poſſible in your carp-Ponds, 


ap | 
and deſtroy 8 oo they N 25 ſo that they and 
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deere e e u ons ia formelictivr des 
burrid animals do: miſchief or not tõ the carps, by 
poiſoning of them: cus is reported, they err rob 
the carpe off great part of theiy-food,, +0 
II is likewi to have dny eels viper: 
ponds whether the pond be ſor breeding or feeding; 
8 


r they are great devourers, eſpecially of the [pawn 
of the fiſh; unleſs indeed a pond be over-run with 


frogs.and toads, and fiſh' do not breed in it; in that 
caſe the eels will help to-deſtroy thoſe vermin (3). 

But let us now. ſee what profit yon may expect from 

| 95 which contains about twelve rods of water. 

* 9 8 OOTY" al the Shari deen wn 


| 55 . 
If * 22 "wy T7” N 


fl All. fiſh 1 00 bor FEES: edt 3 Fo four © 
al ah ſorted; if it be a breeding - pond, the 
imaller wh ſhould be taken out to tore other ponds with ; 
and in fe 1 E ponds, all the fiſh ſhould be kept as nearly as 
me of a Rze, for the Treat, and ſmaller, never all thrive 
well together. ' Flounder will both thrive and breed in any 
pond, eſpecially in a clay-pond, and will be much larger than 
pg I Bitterns, herons: otters, water-rats' and Ka- gulls, 
all great deſtroyers of fiſh, and the po ſhould. be kept 
as 22 N wem ha 8 7 all 7 
tion in 18 occaſione T o..remedy 
ſome pro e break che i ice = lay 3 in pipes, ſtraw, and 
other thitigs, NONE air to the fiſh, but all theſe fail when 
the Nu 4 but when they are clean, the fiſh ſeldom 
ſuffer uny harm; 'be the froſt ever ſo long, and that though 
no holes be. broken in the ice, The ſtench of foul Water 


ſeems to be the gtraſion of the death of the fiſh, in tfis caſe. | 


of its, being locked up by froſts; and not the want of air. 
The e cleaning of ponds frequently is of great uſe as well on 
this as on many other occgſions; and it is done at no ex- 
pence, becauſe the mud ſerving as manure: tothe lands, more 

than pays the ex . of taking it gut. When the pra at's 
is boggy; and . come” Sah to ke the mud, id is beſt 
to cut the ponds· lo rrow in form of moats, that it 
may! beenden {by this Tabourersin the clear- 


e r en | — W Ne 5 


decuite two to l 


* . 
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1 r and three 
years-after ſtocking you pond, iſ it deeds pretty well, 
Jour carps will, bat tamoderate: price}; De wortk 2 7. 
and your tench 14% pieces — D—e— 
to market but in Londan, and evrn there the . 1 | 
ſet are not eſteemed dear [10 q- 114." 190422: 7: 


Then your forty-r ate wort 3 
; Hog nk rt a Cn. . git 


F309 * . | — 
Which makes, * = Gag ned I 2p * 
Nou this ſum alone, divided into She Gaal arts, 
— ſhewy: us how myeh the twelve rods of water wi Il gain 
by the year, 'whichlis: upwards" of 272350. a year, 
which is very profitable. 
Now, if you will ſuffer your pond to breed, then it 
may be ſioped onthe fide, and may ſave youtheexpence 
of coping F 1 but whether it be done the one way or 
the other, if the river rons through it, you may have. 
Cray fich in it, which is yet an improvement. If it 
is. boarded on the ſides, then there muſt be ſome holes 
left in the boards for the cray: fiſh to lodge themſelves 
in the ſides of the banks, for there is their reſidence ; 
but if the banks are ſloped, then it is ſo much the 
better, and the crayfiſn will increaſe the more, as we 
may. ſerve in thoſe rivers where cray- nin are the. 
rooſt Frequent. If they ſhould happen to breed in 
your canal, they. will be very numerous in a little 
time and if chey are agreeable..to you, either for 
your own eating, or to diſpoſe of otherwiſe, you will 
find an extraordinary advantage from them; £ . 
_ thrive well in any trout- river: — Ns) ce 
about London is 85.” per hundred, which will furely 
make ybur canal worth 4 L. à year, ör more money, 
if you mind to ſupply it with young when you take 
away the old Rb or take care that Jour water is not 
oper Rocged. . 
pon this water you . l couple ä 
ef ducks, ;which for Jaying ann and bringing forward 
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that kind a 


year-old in the London · poulterers ſhops for 25. apiece; 


but ſuppoſing every one of the young they produce, 


worth 1 f. at! the farlt hand, I think one can hardly 
reckon leſs than 404. for the increaſe; of ſix couple 


of ducks, decubting al hazards, and expence.of feds 


R 


2 full grown, will not be of leſs value to you, be- 


las you. will have a warren, and many offals, 
| beſides the entrails of rabbits) there will be no great * 


au of food to be bought in for them. 


keep pikes or jacks. I ſuppoſe I need not tell you, 


that they are the moſt voracious fiſh that the freſn 


waters produce, even ſo greedy as to prey upon one 


another lf the water · toad or frog ſhould in that 
pond chuſe their habitation, the 3 will be ſure to fill 
his belly, and yet the fleſh. is never the worſe for that: 


the fiſh which only can keep him company without 
| danger, are eels, flounders, pode 3 pearch; the two. 


firſt are as voracious as himſelf, and have a conſtant 


—— 


; in a « pond, for the bees on a and back ms Ho 


4 LJ 


increaſe,; ae We * \ 
perſon ve young ones nt 10 ing 
about / the latter end of March, as 1 have ſeen this 


ing them. 
Now I cpo that thoſe which. you "RY ill they. 


But as I have now done with: your. canal, 1 ſhall: 
in the next place give you my thoughts concerning 
your other. pond. or, moat, wherein you propoſe to 
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lum too well to invite the pike te uttermpt him; but 
Wherever cheſe fiſn are copether, they hui have 
touch and dace for their ſu and ſome water - 
weeds ſhould be planted for thelr: Helter and houriſh- 
ment; for where there are water-weeds; there will 
Ad be water inſecto, which 3 feed ehe fiſh. If 
74 your pike ars latge, take chre of your young duck- 
k lings, erate eee ne 0 
When your ponds are thus provided, ye need 
net make a ftew-pond for Hin; för by feeding your 
fin daily, you wilt have them at your . at 
aay time in this pond 4 Hleewiſe, if the five# p 
through it, I would ad vife yon to put in ſome eray- 
fich; and as it is near as large us yout canal, ohe may 
Juftly recken it to be worth- 30. a year. I we 
cnrtainiy contriye to have the river run through both: 
veel sonde bere the benefivof the wheel, "Which 
— . need only be uſed now and then. 
 - © Yow may put nts ſuch a pohd at the leaſt about 
forty eels, and as many flounders, about ten brace of 
1 and as Pdf Deed! 5 Ne I eels' will never 
As far as Pam yet 0 your Been up- 
= pears that about twenty-two rods of your ground turned 
8? it eee 4 8 pete my Mee 
Eo ay” 
4 ; ; £ + 5 * V 
Yout See l of'c carp, hcl w 4.d 
a. fiſh, befides trouts 75881525 is worth 
Leer pen Nauen by * E 10 wy 
1 | Your yearly benefit Trom your moat, or other 
bpPond, bytls, pike, pearch, flounders, and 
=. Tray-fiſn, =O ys po Eh o O 
Io alt about, | — why — — — *. 
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little ground i and there yet remains one hundred and 
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No this, I'think, is a very good return for ſo 


&* 


- 
me ray n 
+ + wu Th os, © 
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proved otherwiſe. 


1 obſerved by che draught of your ground, that 


the orchard - trees take up about thitty- eight rods, 


or are ſo diſpoſed, that ſuch a quantity of ground will 


bear little elſe for profit z for the graſs in ſuch 2 ſ 45 


did it lie all together, would not be worth above 53, 


a year at moſt, becauſe of its rank and ſour taſte. 


Ler us fappoſe then, that in theſe thirty- eight rods - = 
of ground, there are as many trees that bear good ſorts 
of apples and pears, as there are rods in meaſure; theſe 


„ 2 
* 
* 
* 


trees, if they are well grown and in good order, as + i 


you ſeem to intimate, may, at a very low rate, be 
reckoned worth 55. apiece each year, one with ano- 


ther; even as the caſe is now, where by injudicious - - 
management, they are ſo ſubje& to fall. And this 


rate in general for all trees that are healthful, I think, 


is moderate enough; therefore if thirty- eight crowns, 


or 97. tos. be the gain of your orchard at this price, 


then from ſixty rods out of your acre in water and 


orchard, you have 18 J. 105. a year. 


But Jet us now examine the profit of the warren ; 


you deſign, which is to include four rods of ground; 


in that you may keep ten couples of does, and two 


buck-rabbits. The buck-rabbits muſt be chained in 


> 
* * 
=> 
. * 
F 


a covered place where the does come to feed; and 


you muſt by no means ſuffer a male - rabbit to live 
unchained, without it be caſtrated, for otherwiſe it 


will eat the young ones; and it is for that reaſon, that 


the doe-rabbits in wild warrens lay their young ones 
in by-places under ground, and cover them up until 
they can ſhift for themſelves. ey 


The caſtrating of the male-rabbits will moreover 
render their fleſh as agreeable as that of the female, 


and they will be much larger and more tender. 


G2 . - 


| The hay which they may require will come to 


Tobe we | God. our 3 erpence NE 4 
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5 2 hecleven couples, with their offspring. will 


eat about four- quarters of bran in a year, £ 5. 4 
or forty-eight buſhels, which at 9d. per. 
buſhel, comes too 6, 16, 0 


And twelve-buſhels of add wilt he an much 41 


is neceſſary for them in a year; which at the 
-- deareſt rate, are but 165. per quarter; ſo 
that the amount of oats is in a year, 4 = 0 


1 


at moſt but ſix truſſes, which at 1 5. each, 
eee 1 — — et er e.. 6 © 


maintainance of. the warren to be. 75 35 a 0 


. rude cabbage· leaves, the turnep-tops, "the 


- catrot· tops, and the weeds which too frequently an- 
—— hoy a garden, will make up to them what is eee!” | 
lar y. 

The twenty "breeding does will, if they are well 


fed, bring at leaſt ſix fops of young ones each every. 


year; but ſome have about nine or ten broods of 


Jo ung rabbits in a year. Their way is, when a rab- 
it Kindles, to leave only five young rabbits to each 


doe, and deſtroy the reſf ; for they reaſonably judge, 


that more than that number will weaken a doe ſo 
much, that ſhe will not breed ſo often as ſhe ſhould 
do for their intereſt. Now if your rabbits breed 
only fix months in the year, which is the leaſt that 
they will do, and that you was to ſave only five of 
a kindle to each doe, you would have in a year fix 
hundred young rabbits z which, one with another, 
would ſell for 6d. apiece at a month old, without 


* conſuming hardly. any hay, bran or oats ; 0 that then 


Your warren oe: afford- 83 of 15k a Nu. * 


— | 1 * 9 
” , v 's Ys. $#. * . 2 64 


Out 


out er which; A e e ky 6 which is 5 vin 
"the charge of their extraordinary food, 4 5 


there will remain neat profit. — — 11 140 2 


| By which, with the profitarifingfrom ducks, R 
_ = fiſh, fruit, Ge. you ate a gainers, — = 30 4 0. 


© And the entrails of the rabbits will always be. 5 
uſe to your fiſh, if you ſtrew them in the water While 


they are freſh, aaa the fiſh-will not eat PE: 5 
But we have yet remaining ninety- ſix rods of ground? . 5 


vou very well know that rabbits, when. they are about - 
three or four months old, are very large, clpecilly 
the males that haye been. Ke Ps x .and then they are. 
worth more than r. have put them at, a SRV: ed . 
upon extraordinary diet. 
In What I have mentioned I rated chings at their 
welt: prices; for were Ito ſet them at ane 


Pee they would come to near double the value. . 
When you build pour warren, take care that the 


ound fall a little, and lie hollow. in the middle, 1a. 
at the rain may cafily paſs away, and that the floor” 
may be waſhed, if there is occaſion; when this is 
5 pave it all over with brick or ſtone, and ball. 
your wall abqut it, a little more than three feet high; 
and upon that place paliſadoes. Then two feet and FY 
| half from the wall within- fide, build walls of about a 
foot and a half high, leaving openings or holes we. 
enough for the rabbits to go in and out, at a foor + 
diſtance from one another; ſo you may have about 
twenty holes on a fide; for though you have but ten 
couples of does, the young ones mult ſhift. in cells of, 
their own, when they are about five. weeks old, 1E 
you keep them ſo long. 1 8 


' - Between the holes you muſt put partitions of boarde ; 


to ſeparate the cells; and let all theſe boards be of a” 
fame depth, becauſe over them muſt be doors on 
hinges to lock down, as you think proper; and over 
thefe doors likewiſe 2 muſt be a ſort of roofing of 
3 feathers” 


3-4 
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feather-edged boards, to lie ſioping from the,warren+ 
Woll, ro. che other, fo as to carry off, the wet; and 
theſe like wiſe ſhould be made to open and Mut, at 
Pleaſure. We have then little more do: d than 40 
ovide boards to let down 3 5 the 2 5 as ocra- 
1 Fon ſhall offer, to confine the rabbits in their = - 
or to preſerve them in the night from vermin. 
But to explain the manner of the warren more 
a Plate II. id the wall which encompſſes it. AT 
zs che little wall or front of the cells on one ſide, in 
_  * which are the openings or entrance into the cells“ Bis 
tie rodfing-of feather-cdged boards ſhut' down över 
the cells, to preſerve them from the wet. CC the 
4 Kiherzedged boards, are opened to come at the . | 
_ *. over the cells, which ſhould be kept locked: © 
| 8 ö ſhelter from the weather, wherein, wo 
Þuck-rabbits ſhould be kept chained for the ue f 
the does; and Hkewiſe under this place of i= 
ould be kept the meat of the rabbits, as | 
' _Polible, © Hut as Tight as can be: it may bee 
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a Acces but every one, as their f Nair en N 
N vary the ce EEE e the lowelt 
pard of xhe pavement ould be, or the N to dam 

e of the arr: which when it comes tear 

Fo e 1 1 a turn kad the tho 
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| — exhibſe the due Boe proper as the man 
| wild: cabbits,--or 8d Eo live l. 


8 The wi edi ce fly 19d 1 

* other place*-wher there is room and a freo air: Will 
' thrive upon the 5 16 and barrenelt = and 

: e de — we find eat from the breed- 


ing 
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about hatf a buſhet-of -barley 
| He giv 


| fixing upon a proper place, and A right 11 


yo ly Ly com pelled to do ſo. The ſpace proper for a W 
lager it in the ae e. 
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I ſhalllin the next place ſuppoſe that ten clear rods of 
are eee ee wap barn and houſe, 


in the nature of 4 farm: - þ-<4 je, his you. W 
keop) your Na . 15 b in the ſpriog, abo pour 


| breedin; g ime, may. be about tel ve. ns and two 


. 1 turkey- . one cock ; theſe, cauld _ 
they "4 a communication with your fed . would 
fave a third part of the faod: you mult otherwiſe give 

them. if they were to run only in the farm- yard; 
may do in à week for 
ar ett "ts of: $i 8 e ene e ſuch 


ing of cab 855 as by ther and 917 7 they improve. 

en, lag S EX oy 05 9180 Magere to, 

gs turned in; for of al creatures uſeful th mankind ch | they : 
ateſt breeders, I general, the "Hhorter and 22 

—ͤ— the better is the taſte of the rabbit. 'The drier 

the ground, the better they ſudeeed, forwhers there je much | 

water.thoy never OY mourns, * W e gp af 


£1 * 19 


ferting up A wal _ great ation ne be uſd for he 
ation, 0 


ys de upon a ſmall aſcent and expoſed to the eaſt, or tke 
The ſoit that is moſt ſuitable is that which is ſandy, 


: for when the ſoil is clayey ox tough, the ra find vaſtly 


Prater die 451 in making their burrows, and never do them 


well. All dye. precautions muſt be taken that the wer- 
ren be ſo Pte that the rabbits m ogy Rags themſelves 
to it with eaſe. Many would have it 


ſeems not neceſſary nor adviſeable, find but very = : 
mat are fo, and thoſe do not ſucceed at all' the better for it. 
Mr ChamePs opinion is, that it ought to be ſurrounded with a 
ditch. Fhis indeed is no fence to prevem the rabbits from 
going qut, unleſa there be water in it: but it marks the in- 


F Fr of 1 the warren, and the rabbits generally con- 


amfelves within..its circumference, Move not necef- 


u ho lied br die ebe plafure, - but in 
le. it proves ; a -the rabbits, 
tq the place, will keep. within its | 
3 they are — hemmed in with walls ki op 
== or any other fence whatſoever, DE 


9 5 
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at warrens ſhould be 
"encloſed with walls, but this is a KS ee method, and 
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ſuch a number of fowls pe 


A week, for the other half year. at 218 baye 
arley is about 145. per quarter; ſo that then 


he half year will take thirteen buſhelb Gf C 14 
07 barley 3. 3 which: ar 145 1 com 86 


7 


e Ein 


#4 17 


1 
=" > 3 14 


*. But 1 EM. 5 to dns ſome bronds 
of chickens, which may be fit for killing, either 
about Chriſtmas, or from that time until the end of 
May, the markets at firſt band will value them at 
15. apiece, and to judge at che loweſt rate, 1 think if 


we reckon twenty chickens of that kind, we are not 


much out of the way. The value then of, 


e888 and 
chickens will be 1 J. 55. and I ſhall not ſuppoſe; that 
above three hens are employed in the breeding of 
theſe chickens. Then we have nine e hens 


for the benefit of the other half year. 129! 12: 


eee ju gy 


Net with their chickens; reckoning» eight to Li 4 
every hen, one with another, at 6d: per 


= Chicken, comes to, * DS RT OE 1 5 10 0 
To which if we add the former g; n ul early 


eggs and Chickens... oF 1 5 0 
Our total amount in one year i, — — 4. 2 10 
But the price of the — * for one _balf year 1, 1 1 6 
The price of the barley — een half 4g OE 


2 a buſhel per wok; is, — — — " 3 6 


% LEY £| wo 
1 * re 10 633 n v 


Expenee thewis, - — — es, gage 5 0 


Which 31. 65. being deduded from: 4416. there 
remains heat Profit 16. which! being added to che 


8 „ rabbits; Oe. makes 311. 


1 o ” ** 
* e e be eee 96 V; ws * 41 1 


5 
„ 8 2 - gs OY n 5 ; 
F | . l bh . * 4a 3 Sits 7 ww „11551 1983 fo a ” a 11 19 | oy — * 
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The turkeys; F they are are well managed, may ig 

eggs before'they fet. yield 104. and out of fix hens, - 1 5 

reckoning” all hazards, we may expect about eisbht 
ng- ones to he brought aj by each hen; and as it 

is ho extraordinary price to-reckon them at 14. 64. 


apiece, one with another, then we have forty: FR 
young: turkeys/ which come 80: 3. 125% 


Which, with. the 104. for 1 turkey eggs, 42 4. N 


& — — — 4 2 0 
Toa aneh R200, the 3 il. gained as above, by 555 ef 
rabbits, fich, 55 92 81 will be clear pro 


fit, belides the ſock, — —— — 


After this we find you have remaining cighty-ſeven , 
rods of ground, ſtill to be improved by gardening. 
While Lam upon the topic of country-advantages, 
1 Wal give you ſome memoranda relating to the cure 
ing of. Oe and bacon, which will admit of as much 
enquiry, and I think will be of as much uſe, - as any 
thing 1 have'rreared of in this letter.. 
Some time ago, as I eat ſome piekleg Pork at 
the houſe: of ont of my ee I found his 
method of euring it to be muell ſuperior to the com- 
mon way; and J prevailed upon him ro give me the 
| be memoranda for curing it. 
Fin, The hog muſt be full half a year, and at 
moſt no more than nine months old; for its fleſh | 
will then eat kindly, and take falt better than if it 
was older. Secondiy, When we are diſpoſed to fat a 
hog,” heſides his common meat, we mult give him a 
quart or three pints each day of horſe: beans; this we 
may continue for ſix or. eight days before he is put 
up for. fattening. Thirdly, When he is thus prepared > 
or fattening,” we are to take care that he never wants © |} 
either meat or water, and that his ſty is well bedded with | 
clean'ftraw,' or peaſe - haulm; he will eat at firſt about 
three quarters of a peck of peaſe in a day, and decline 
in I _ as be ws für 5: about two — 8 


— 


e cling hs 


_ ad Doe apt 0 e 
7 the ſinged h gs. nds 8 0 0 


| you cut him out; and the en ip rinkle ſome common 


F york e 
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of pak, or three buſhels at myſt, will bring him 
Wt order for Ki ings without making him tos 
ng is. uen batter than 


ec 
n 2 


When this is done, let him 1 3 


over the pieces, to draw out the Freſh blood from t 


fleſn; for by theſe means your Pork will take falt the 
better, and keep the longer. And ſore will like- 


wiſe take out the larger bones, which, they 'fay, helps 
to preſerve it; for it is about the bones 3 it firſt 


| begias to grow multy, or receive a tant. 


After this, we muſt provide half a peck of com- 


mon falt, 3 quarter of a pound of ſalt · petre, one pint 


of pare alt, and half a pound of coarſe ſugar. Theſe 


one. Theſe ingredients muſt be well mixed tage- 
er over a fire in an iron- pan, and when tlicy art 


der Th uſe for a hog weighing about fourteen 


very hot, ſalt the ſeveral, pieces of pork with them, 


without grudging a little labour; * — che harder you 
rub thele ſales upon them, the ſurer you ate of ſucces. 
1 haye known, a little careleſneſs, in the rubbing! on 
of theſe ſalts, to have ſpoiled a whole hog. | wok! 

When you have done this, lay the pieces close tage- 


tri in glazed earthen · veſſels, and cover them cloſe 


during the firſt fortnight, — 1＋ only at ſuch times 


LE as they ſhould: be turned, and freſh. rubbed wich the 


falt,. which ought to be every other day and when 
you put them again into the earthen pana, obſerve that 
thoſe pieces which before lay at the bottom, do now 


12 the top, e nn, n. n 


fake. them our. 1 7 
In ten $ora fortnight- un, n e {alle 
<ces,-it they do not * hard to the touch, muſt have 
more 25 12 them, and in three-weeks time 


for le. F072 ud as, Ratz 15 Ein 0 


i 


Ws 
| pieces hi 
uſe,' when thoſe on mY 
than common Rake of perhapz nat ſo good, Wherg 
this changing of t he pieces has efted, 1 has 
known, the receipt deſpiſed; far 2 15 never any 
other but thoſe pb which werg at the Oy 2 N 
anſwered the de the receipt · | 
I remember once, by e chere 
the ſalts three quarters of à pound o 
0 of ane ee 2, pound, a in the 
opinion of very good ju the pork. was, bettes 
than any they had gver de a E 1 das oy 
larger pieces, it renders. them more tenden 
Thus far are the memoranda;concerning the curing 8 
Ae and a5 I am ee ſudject, I 1 — 
communicating to you the following 
Mr Warner, 7 the method uſed . 5 2 


* and Weftpbalia, for drying of 
w ard es ae Warpe of thei 


MASS . i enn . 
r * en 5 4 "UPI F731 9 Ton ARIES 
Thy favour of the 2005 whe. I 3 3 FR ator 
to which, I ſend thee the method uſed to cure bacon 
in and about Hamburgh and Weſtphalia, which is 
after this manner: Families that kill one, two, ox three 
hogs a year, have à cloſet in the garret joining to 
their chimney, made very tight and cloſe, to contain 
D in which they hang their bacon to dry out of 
the reach of the heat of the fire, that it may be gra- 
1 ly dried by the ſmoke only, and not by heat 3 
the ſmoke is conyeyed into the cloſet by a hale in the 
chimney. near the floor, and a place made for an iron- 


Fe , 


ſtopper to be thruſt into the funnel of the chimney = 


2900 e fops above ide bale, to ſtop the ſmoke 
6 and force ĩt nn 3 


8 


* 
n 


„ f 
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11 into the cloſet· The ſmoke is- carried off 
again by another hole in the funnel of the chimney 
Wer the ſaid ſtopper, almoſt at the cieling, where 


Ait vents itſelf, © The r hole muſt: not be £00 big, 
becauſe the clofet mult be always full of ſmoke, and 


that from 'wood-fires; © coal, *turf, or peat-ſmoke, I 
BP prehend will not do ſo well. The manner of falt- 
is no other than as we ſalt meat in common; 
"2 ſometimes they ule our Newcaftie-ſalt,*$: Ubes, * 
N or a ſalt that is made at Nuremberg (no 
2 good as Newcaſtle) made from ſalt- ſprings; in 
tho parts they do not ſalt their bacon or beef ſo 
. as we-do in England, becauſe the fmoke helps 
the eure, as much as the falt; for T have obſerved, 
when dried fleſh hath not hung long enough in the 
ſmoke, that it would be green Sibi whereas, if it 
had hung its time, it would have been red quite 
throvgh'3 for as the ſmoke - penetrates, it cures the 
fleſh, * And colours it red without any ſalt-· petre, or 
any other art. As to the food of their ſwine,” 1 ſaw 
no difference between it and ours here; and if any 
have the preference, I believe it is the Engiiþ 3 and I 
think that our bacon would be full as good, 1 not 
better than the Vęſipbalia, if cured alike. 
I have now anſwered thy deſire, and with it Say 
by approved by our bacon-makers; for the bacon in 
that caſe will not only be eſs ſalt,” but it will: reliſh | 


Te + Every my” 
we Th. Friend, | JOHN WARNER. 

There i da one ene which I cannot help mentioning 
to you before I conclude this long letter, and that is 
the method of making the famous Stilton · cheeſe, 


which all that taſte: it allow to be ſuperior doeverr 


other cheeſe, either of foreign or Engiiſo make. | 
Take ten 'tallons of morning-milk, and five gallons 
of ſweet eream, and beat them together; then put in 


= s much boiling \pring- vater, as will make it- __ ö 
t 
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than milk from the: cow; when. this i is done, put id 
- rynnet made ſtrong with large mace, and when i i 
come (or the milk is ſet in curd) break it as [mall as 
you would do for cheeſe· cakes; and after that, ſalt it, 
and put it into the fat, and preſs it for two hours. * 
"Ih hen boil the whey, and when you have taken off 
the curd, put the cheeſe into the whey, and let it ſtand 
half an hour; then put it in the preſs, and when you 
take it out, bind it up for the firſt fortnight in linen- | 
rollers, and turn it upon os for the firſt month „ 
twice a day. . | 
In my next I ſhall give you an account of the pro- 
fits you may expect from the remaining ſixty rods of 
e which I deſign for a kitchen - garden. 
; * N * l DRE. 
; R. - BRADLEY. 5 


c H A- p. v. Rules fr aeg ad ene 

4 parcel of ground containing fixty rodi, for the uſe- 
| of a family of ſeven or eight perſons, or for providing 
4 lite ben. garden with neceſſaries for twenty or thirty 
in family; in a ſecond letter to Mr A.B. to Jniſh 
the improvement of one acre of ground; with a parti- 
_ cular account of the ſure method of raifing L 5 
as they do in France. | 


Sin, e n9v2) 2; e . 
A Ccording to my promiſe I here ſend you an ac- 
count of the advantage you may from the 
xty rods of ground which I left — | in rad 
former letter, by Ke it "ter the manner of a 
kitchen · garden | 
Among the many 55 - converſed with, ord, * 
nations — de I find one humour generally 995 
prevail in point᷑ o of ardening ; ; Which is, that the, + 
* a a Is, the more it is . 


»- 


8 


tdeir grounds, or by wroßtz ptoporti 


. A | GiAEAL” vittcASisn- 1 


Au ein end of making and keeping & patchen, is, {bes 
Aides tlie advantage Nen Keeping the maſter of it 
tie Pleaſure of having every frält und herb bte 
feln to his table. oh. 
Ia the rburſe of tuy Obſktvatlons 1 have found this 
Shin carried to à great length in ſotme few places; 
Dur on the other hand, gteat numbers have failed in 
che execution of this delign, either by Cv Lok 


Gries of hetbs or frust; or by Ring e e 


due ſucceſſion of their crops. . 

The over-cropping br ſtocking of a end, in 
he firſt place, "robs It of its ftrengch; and where 
plants grow too thoſe together, whether their roots or 
e to be eaten, they are always mall and uſe- 

the beft ſeeds of cabbage · lettuce will produce 
ts of no value, if they want room; the ſeeds of 

e largeſt roots will produce nothing of moment, if 
3 do not ſtand at a right diſtance one from another, 
Which the hots. uſed in the gardens about London, 
with, in ſome meafure. help to 1 us: The blades 
of the hots for turneps are about ye or fix inches 
While dose for onlons are but two inches: but 
le inſtruments I chiefly mention, becauſe they are 
de uſed in the countries remote from London; for 
when the firſt has gone through the plants, though the 
blade is but five or ſix inches wide, yet the turnep- 


plants remain generally about ſeven or eight inches 


aſunder, from the irregular coming up of the ſeeds ; 
and ſo the oniotrs Will, after hoeing, Hand about four 
or Rive lackes afunder, which is full heat enough, if 
we'expett to have them good, and welkrooted ; and 
even at futh a diſtance they will very well allow a 
he draught to be made, during the forntmer- ſeaſon, 
h will ſtil! help the remaining Plants to in 
their Toots. So cabbage- Au to have them g 
ſhould ſtand a foot apart, if ve plant four or re 


rohes ma bed; but f * are } 
885 | / row, 


— | 


ec in a lſingle 


* — 
N 
0 P 
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plate weir we expect to bring a large head, mult 

have room for the air to circhlate freely round it; 

and if chat is not allowed, the plants will never ſpread; = 
their leaves will be watery and 


Tue roots either of tutneps or onions, which com- 
mom apple above ground, are always larger, as 


then the leaves are ſhort, and che juices are employed 
Prineipally in the roots. So in carrots and paf ſneps, 
though they run downwards into the ground, yet as 

s are 


theit green tops ſpread more or leſs, their roots 
f OO 
The ſecond” miltake is the wrong proportioning 
the quantities of cheſe eſculent herbs and Toots in 4 
garden, by which means we fuper-abound in one 
thing, 1 are in 8 another LW this 
happens chiefly from our judging wrongly of the na- 
ture and deſign of the ge plant or ſow,' or ok 
their uſe at the table, or the time which every ſort 
We are to conſider, that peaſe will require more 


ehty fave mote room and more air about them; and 


woom than any other thing in a garden, conſidering ; 


their table · uſe ; for the fruit of many plants muſt go 
to make a diſh, and then à crop of peaſe ſeldom laſts 
longer good than three weeks or a month; but yet, 
becauſe we muſt have many plants, we are not to 
crowd them cloſe together, for then we ſhall have a 
ſmaller quantity of fruit; and beſides, the firſt gather- 
ing, when the lines of plants are too cloſe together, 
_—_ and bruiſes the pans that OE OE, | 
n bring a quarter-patt of their crops to perfection. 
I have e, that ten rods c boat. 
and Datcb-admita]-/peaſe; have yielded more fruit 


when theit lines have been ſer wide enough afunder, 


and have been well fticked, than three times the quan- 
tity of igtdundlias done, where the rows were as 


many 
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© . Cogether, by being watered now and 
5 the plants. But though we might reckon ten, rods 


many more in number, and twice the Auantity of | 
put into each row: and beſides, thoſe that had Ln 


enough, have brought good peaſe for e e 


peaſe — carefully from them, without — . 


of ſuch peaſe to be enough for a famihy, yet hen we 
come to provide carrots, or ſuch · like roots, two or 
three rods will prove much more advantageous than 
the ten rods of peaſe; for in the roots there is little or 
no waſte, but there mult. be many. plants of peaſe to 
yield as much profitable eating as one, carrot or parſ- 
nep will do. I ſuppoſe a.carrot-root..that. requires 
about eight inches ſquare of ground, will fill the ſpace 
of a pint; and the profitable part of the peaſe that re- 
| gujee re a yard ſquare of ground to grow upon, will 
bardly * more TR” half as much, conſidering what 
1 muſt be allowed; and ſo every thing in a 
garden, according to the profitable or uſeful. e 5 
it, thould be conſidered. 
Again, we ought to. know. what "BC Hh roots are 
chiefly uſed or covet in any family, and proportion 
our ſtock: of every ſort accordingly z for ,otherwiſe, 
though our garden be fully cropt, yet if the favourite 
| Herbs or roots are not in full quantity to the maſter's 
will, the blame will fall upon the gardener, and thus, 
much of the garden, though it be fully cropt, be- 
comes uſeleſs. Therefore it would not be amiſs for 
a gardener to enquire, at his firſt coming into a place, 
what, herbs. or roots will be chiefly expected or uſed 
in the family, that . they. may be tes obje Qs: of his 
care. And this leads me to conſider. 5 eglecting 
to contrive a due ſucceſſion of Crops 3. 1 in that 


caſe we may loſe half the profit of our ground, which 
ougght never to lie idle; for, by. good management, 
one acre ay be rendered as profitable as font or five 
With injudicious management. Let us never be too 
* ie for "0 Winter. "Rage ng, for 
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1 part of our winter ſtore 
in quantity, by a fortnight's neglect; beſides the good- 
neis of out crop will. not bear any compariſon with 
any crop Which has had due time to ſtrengthen it ' | 
ſelt . We ſhould conſider: the nature of che plants we 
ſnall want; and when one ſort begins to decay, tun 
up the ground afreſni and renew it with * 5 
of plant conſidering at the fame time, that one tribe 
of plants does not gra from the eartii the ſame nous. 
riſuiment that another ſort will do; and there fore al? 
ways change the tribes, and the earth will have nou- 
riſhment enough for all, regaining what ſtrength ſne 
has loſt hy one ſort, while ſhe is diſtributing to the 
others.. The ſowing of peaſe, then turneps, and after | 
that corn, is a proof that land will bear ſeveral crops, „ 
ſucceflively: to good advantage, Without manuring : 9 
but there: are many mote inſtances to prove, that the * 
earth can never be rendered un proliftes unleſs ie is 
conſtantly, conſtrained> to feed one — — 
. 10 366? 1 nn 2719: $768% 400 ih 10 19 "It * 
After theſe! hints I ſhall. proceed: ran: 
lar i inquiry into the neceſſary furniture of a kitchen- 
garden, tor about ſeven or eight in famihy; Which is 
the proportion I chuſe, for the ſake of your extem of 
ground and becauſe there are more families in England 
of about that number than of any other. What I Fthalb - 
ſay upon this occaſion,” may likewiſe aſſiſt in the ac⸗ 
counts I ſhall give hereafter of the profitable produe- 
tion of larger gardens: but I muſt gie this caution 
with my calculations, that had ſeaſons, and other ace 
cidents, muſt be allowed for, becaiagbey. mae, 
times croſs aur expectations. 
Sixty clear rods of ground is ſuck, A Piece: of nid; 2 
as will xery well ſuppiy a family of about ſeven or 
eight perſons with every thing neceſſaryʒ the ſtand- 
ing erops or ſuch herbs, roots, and plants, as are 
to . eee 3 ſhould 2 aa : 
4 * * 6 1 
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805 each rod. In this piece uf 


n nne. Wa for 
* Bg ANA 
For the hot: bed e 
land, after the rate; of ſixteen feet and a half ſquare 
ground, when it is fenced, 
we may employ ſour frames, wich three lights apiece, 
tor the production of our earlieſt cucumbers and me- 
lans, and ſor the raiſing our annual flowers, to be 
planted for ornaments in the borders among the fruit 
ttees. In this placr, though we employ oniy four 
fades, yet we muſt ſet apart two rods, that ve may 
have om to ſhift the frames or hot · beds, fo as to 
proſen ve a ſucceſſion of heat 0 the tender plants; 
and the other two rods will ſerve for one ridge of 
cucumbers, and two of melons, each ridge two rods 
long, and abont five feet wide, including che alleys. 
HM we have two ridges of melons of this length, we 
may baue abaut ſinteen holes of plants, and upon 
each hole, with good management, we may have 
three or four good melons at leaſt; ſo that our crop 
ma amount to about thirty brate, beſides what we 
might expet fram our forward beds. 
Fb ridge of cucumbers will bring a- plentiful ſe- 
ond crop, that is to come in about the middle of 
M. when tlie firſt crop in the frames to de- 

Cline ; but for the three ridges we muſt have two do- 
zen of glaſs:bells:as leaſt. At the back of the frames 
wa [might also have a few kidney -beans ; but they 
walk be well taken care of, leſt they over- grow the 
encumbert and melons. And upon the fide of one of 
Wann when it begins to chol, we may ſow celery. 
Baut beſides the early and the ſecund crop of cucum- 

; 0 we muſt provide ſome to fucceed ſor the later 
months, i eee the natural ground. 
Thaſf art generally called pickters,. and ſor that uſe 
mould be gathered — frſappears. 
* en WY eee, b as 
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May, we cannot propoſe to inter plant the cucumber - 
holes with any thing, unleſs it be wich cabbage · let 
tuce or radiſhes, which will be off before the cucum- 
The next ſpot 1 ſhall take notice of, is a piece 
of ground for pricking out of ſeedling - cabbages, 
faroys, cauli- flower plants, celery, endive, &c: and 
for raifing young ſalads upon: and for that uſe I al- 
Jo three rods, which is ſufficient for the plants that 
are neceſſary to be raiſed for ſuch a family, till it is 
their time to be planted out at due diſtance for per- 
fecting chemſelves. This parcel of ground will cer- 
tainly contain a greater number of young plants, than 
tan be out fot good in ſuch a garden as I 
mention; dut as the expence of a little ſeed is no 
great matter, we ſhall gain this advantage by it, that 

we ſhalf have enough to d againſt hazards of 
weather, Cc. and perhaps to oblige a neighbour. 


Wo muſt alfo allot half a rod of ground, in fome 
 by-ptace, ſor à plantatien of horſe-radifh, and atio- 


ther half-rod for a plantation of ſkerrets and eſchalots. 
Tue nent parcel of ground mult be appointed for 
twelve beds of pot-herbs, which (allowing five fert 
anda; half for the breadth of each bed and ally) will 
take up four rods of ground, and ſhould be planted - 
thus, . two beds of mint, one of red-fage, one 
ol ſage of virtue, one of pennyroyal, one of hyſſop, 
one of wimer· favory, one of ſweer-marjoram, one of 
burnet, one of clary, one of thyme, and one of parſley. 
I omit to mention berage, roſemary, angelica, and 
lavender for thefe beds, becauſe borage will certainly 
find ſome place or other among the other crops, ank 
roſemary will do well in by- places properly expoſed, 
a angelica wil fill ſome of the moſt ſhady corners; and 
for lavender, ix wil do beſi in an edgingy and one may 
 likewiſ6 have edgings et ſvrrel and of parſley ; for we 

_ Roald 1% 96 year, and 8 
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good crop againſt winter, when: a large bed will 
afford but littſe. We may ſow a line of marigolds in 
a ſpare or vacant place, rather than make a bed on 
purpoſe, becauſe they do not laſt. I have allowed 
full ground enough in the above articles; and beſides, 
zas all men are not of the ſame taſte, pernaps ſore of. 
the herbs I mention may not be thought uſeful ;/ if 
they are not. the ground may be planted or ſown 
with other things. But it is very neceſſary however 
to plant our knen garden. as near dhe kitchen as 
an. vl vets EE e e 
We come in the next place to rande ſuch a crop 
5 of aſparagus as may ſufficiently ſupply a family of 
ſeven perſons, ſo as to have a good quantity every 
day, from April, that they begin to come up, till 
June, that we muſt leave off cutting them. I reckon 
that little more than three rods of ground will be ſuf- 
eient ; that is, four beds each of thirty-three feet long, 
and four feet broad, and the alleys two feet. Theſe 
beds, when they are full cropt, ill afford us about 
ſeven or eight hundred of aſparagus in a week, 
which, I ſoppoſe, will be enough for ſueh a family 
as: rage 35 chun: they! will Inſt yore" about nine 
weeks 
But, beſides theſe beds of arts for the fprtng- 
ſeaſon, Lallow three rods of ground, - for: ſeminaries 
and plantations of aſparagus, for the uſe: of hot Voce 
| ont Chriſtmas," or in the winter- montks. 
The firſt; year of planting the aſparagus- beds, Wwe 
ad] to ſow the whole piece with onions, . which will 
afford enough for a family of ſix perſons. for one 
year; we ſhould not open the alleys till winter, and 
then the earth daten out of e ſhould be os 
vpon the beds. 


If theſe beds lis all egos, they ſhould 8 . 


and ſouth, becauſe we ſhould ſet a row of forward 
beans in each alley every winter, We muſt note alſo, 
115 the firſt year, by ſowing onions * theſe Wee 
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woe ſhall have three rods. ws ground e in the 
other part of the garden. 103-298 $5127.09 n 
Another ſtanding cppIs our We for which 
Lallow two rods of ground, wherein the lines are to 
be three feet aſunder, and the plants in each line to 
ſtand about two feet apart; ſo that in ſuch à ſpot of 
ground we ſhall have about one hundred plants; out 
of which we may expect as many good flowers, and 
about half as many tolerable ones, beſides ſmall flaw- 
ers, which are excellent to eat fried, or even raw 
with — al and ſalt. Between theſe rows of arti- 
ants, We may in the” "pry ad a _— of 
Peach and radiſnes. ö 
In the next place we are to allow two rods 0 
raſpberries, which ſhould be planted in ſingle lines 
rather than in beds: the lines ſhould be four feet 
afunder, and the plants in each line about a foot; in 
which caſe they will bear better, and bring larger fruit. 
The lines of raſpberries, at four feet diſtance, and a rod 
in length, will be ten in number; and between theſe 
jt lines We may have eight lines of coleworts, for the 
ſpring · ſervice, when greens are ſcarce, which is chiefly 
occaſioned by the turning up our ground id February 
for a freſh crop. But I come now to ſpeak of crops 
which are of ſhore! duration, and muſt be renewed: 
every year, and even ſome of them twice and three 
times a year; or at leaſt muſt be ſo planted, as to fol- 
low one another in different ſeaſons." Be ſhall den 
with the bean. 
Beſides what we have me je of 8 to 5 
5 planted i in the aſparayus-alleys, we mult at leaſt allot 


four rods more of ground for family-uſe ; that is, 


three of them to be planted for ſummer crops, with 
de broad Mind ſor- bean, ſo as to make two diſtince 
crops z the other rod. as well as thoſe planted among 
the aſparagus,” muſt be for early ſpring-crops of the 
hotſpur or Spaniſb bean: and of theſe, beſides what 


5 — 8 of the Planes them, and cutting them 
8 H 3 down, 


" 
— 
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down, to vary the times of their ripening, we may 
ſill gain a late crop, if we cut down a parcel af them 
after all the beans are gathered: from then they will 
ſpring from the root afreſh, and bring us & IE 
crop late in the year. ; 
Among my inquiries this year I have exemined 
into the quantity of broad beans that a rod of ground. 
will — planted with double lines a foot aſun- 
der, and the diſtance of two feet between the double 
lines. The bean n are ure to be fix inches | 
from one another. 

In a rod bans; at this rate, there will be 8 
double lines, or fourteen rows of beans; each row of 
beans will contain about thirty-four plants, and a 
double row ſixty- eight plants, which in a rod aue 
to four hundred and ſeventy - ſix plants. 

I have obſerved ſeveral parcels of beans this year, 
of the broad or Windſer-kind, and I find that they 
are very inconſtant in their bearing, ſome plants bring- 

ing five and twenty cods, others eight or nine only : 
ſo that, were I to make a computation, I, would 
ſuppoſe. that every plant could hardly bear leſs than 
ten cods, reckoning one with another; and in ſome 
of theſe cods it is not very rare to find three beans, 
though more generally two, but for the moſt part 
there is but one bean in a cod: however, to judge as 
low as poſſible, I ſhall only reckon that a plant will 
bring ten pure beans clear of the cods, though I have 
numbered above twenty bloſſoms upon a plant. 

In the meaſure of the broad beans, when they are 
taken out of the cods, I find that fifty beans fill a 
Micheſter- pint ſtrike · meaſure; ſo that then we may 

expect. from a rod thus planted, about forty- ſeven 
quarts of beans ftrike-meaſure, or ſomewhat leſs than 
ten gallons heaped meaſure. We may remark, that if 
we were to ſet the beans nearer together, they would 
hear leſs fruit: however, at the rate I ſet down, we 
_ Even that three rods will produce about _ 
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gullons of broad beans, clear of their i Ny this 
muſt be while they are fit for eating, for when they 
_ dry, they will toſe above two third parts of their mea- 
ſure; that is, a Hinchefter-pint, ſtrike- meaſure, will 
hold about one hundred and fifty beans, fo that a rod 
will take about three pints of dry beans to plant it. 
The Spanifh bean is of a much ſmaller kind than the 
former: but it is ſo great a bearer, as to bring, on every 
plant, twice the number of beans generally found on 
the Wind/or-kind. One of the Spaniſb· beans is about 
one third part as big as a Mind ſor- bean; ſo that I com- 
pute, that a rod of the Spaniſb-bean, will yield. about 
ſix gallons, or about two third parts as much in mea 
ſure, as a rod of ground. planted with Vindſor- beans; 
and thoſe among the aſparagus- beds, will yield as 
many more, becauſe theſe plants have more air. Thus 
we may compute the whole to amount to about twelve 
. which will very well afford us a good part of 
days diet, beſides ſome diſhes from after - crops: 
While we — theſe in uſe, let us ſpare thoſe roots 
and herbs Which will hold good in that ſeaſon. -  -. - 
I have obſerved in my introduction to this letter, 
that the pea requires more room than any other thing 
in a garden, and have given ſome reaſons why it does 
ſo; therefore I allow in this garden; eight rods of 
ground for peaſe, beſides the advantage we may have 
of ſhifting the peaſe in the ground Lallow for carrots; 
which is three rods; ſo as to ſet an catly crop of peaſe 
upon it; for the carrots muſt be taken out of the 
ground when they have done growing, and laid by 
in dry fand. Thus then we ſhall have eleven rods f 
ground for | peaſe, beſides a row, if we pleaſe, cloſe 
under a ſouth wall to be ſticked up: hough they 
will not riſe very high, yet they will bear better, 
eee cha if they were. bo; te NR the 
grou | 
But ſuppoſe we begin Anh ths: a WY fot 
weg * of r fg the en nenne and the 
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peaſe four or five inches apart, and the lines about 


ten inches aſunder to be ſtaked up; but the alleys 


between the double lines, muſt be about two feet 


are abaut the bigneſs of the following letter 
vill fill a ſtrike- quarter of a pint, wine: meaſure, 


wide, ſo that we may have ſix double rows in a rod, 
or in three rods about eighteen double rows, or ſix- 
teen feet and a half long. Now were all theſe peaſe 
to ſtand the weather, which is very doubtful, if we 
put them in before the end of November, then there 


would be about one hundred plants in a double row; 
and a ſingle plant of this ſort will bear, if it he ſticked 
up, about twenty cods, which will carry from about 
five to ſeven peaſe apiece, and thoſe peaſe, when they 


- 


4 


from one hundred cods: that is a pint from four hun- 


dted cods, or a quart from eight hundred cods; fo 


that we muſt have forty plants, to produce a quart of 


peaſe for the table, of the bigneſs I mention; or if 
we allow for hazards, and ſuppoſe fiſty plants to yield 


a quart, then a double row of plants will yield about 
two quarts; and the three rods of peaſe, or the eigh- 
teen double rows, will yield thirty-ſix quarts, or nine 
gallons, ſtrike wine-meaſure: but if we meaſure them 


by the hopped Wincheſter-quart,. and allow for the 


loſs, of thoſe which will grow too old for eating green, 
we cannot well reckon above ſive gallons of clear green 


peaſe for the uſe of the table; ſo that we may have 


about a dozen or fifteen good diſhes: of peaſe from 
this parcel. are 


LD TT ene, 
Ihe other ground that we allot. for peaſe, which is 
eight rods, ſhould be divided into three parcels, viz. 


three rods for the ſugar - pea, to be ſown in February, 


after the manner of the former, which, will follow the 


earlieſt crop in ripening, and yield about five gallons 


of clear peaſe, incheſter- meaſure, beſides ſeveral 
quarts for ſeed or inter uſe; though it is cuſtomary 


to ſow, them in fingle rows, and then the alleys be- 
21-5] 2 A E Tween 
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090085 3 be about two feet and a dat 
aſun F 

We are next to ſow three rods of large p. 17 loch 
as the Spaniſo- mooretto, or the rounceval or Dutch- 

admirals. Theſe muſt be planted in double rows in 

April, che lines of peaſe to be a foot apart; and we 
muſt allow half a foot on the outſide of every double 
line, to place our ſtakes, which ſtakes muſt be buſny, 
ſuch as the boughs that are generally cut for bavins, 
called bruſh- wood. The ſtakes ought to be full ſeven 
feet long, ſo that they be allowed above half a foot 
in the ground, and that the two lines be tied together 
on the top, ſo as to be full ſix feet high. Fhe figure 
ol this ſtaking, at the ends of every double row, will 
almoſt repreſent the letter [V] reverſed, and every 
double row of ſtakes will meaſure near two feet at the 
bottom. Between every two double rows of ſtakes, 
we muſt leave a paſſage of four feet wide, ſo that 
then there will be about fix feet from the outſide of 
the firſt double row, to the ſecond double row. Then 
in three rods we may have five double rows of theſe 
peaſe about thirty-three feet long each. By this means, 
if they are ſtaked early enough, and watered in a 
dry time, and, above all, carefully gathered; or, as 
1 uſed to direct, the peaſe cut off with ſeiſſars; then, 
in this caſe, ihey will laſt bearing a long time, and 
produce near twice as many peale, as thoſe that are 
ordered the common way. About fifty cods will 
yield of clear peaſe, as many as will fill a quarter of 
a pint, ſtrike wine. meaſure; or four; hundred cods 
will yield a good wine quart: and a plant preſervei 
in healthy: will bear about thirty cods: but ſuppoſing 
them to bear only twenty cods apiece, then a double 
row of thirty · three feet long, allowing the peaſe to 
ſtand at leaſt ſix inches apart, will yield, when they 
are taken out of the ſhells or cods, about ſeven or 
eight quarts, and the whole about thirty-five quarts, 


N eee ſtrike wine-mea- 5 
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was ar bor egg green, about fix gallons, Winehefter- 
 meafure. 
There remains yet two rods to be ſown ich the 
fame. ſort. of pea in May, for a late crop, which will 
afford us above Nike gallons of clear peaſe, Winchefter- 
meaſure: ſo that the produce of eleven rods of 
thus ordered, will be about twenty-one gallons of 
clear green peaſe for cating, beſides a good quantity 
for ſeed. Such a quantity may ſerve to afford us at 
leaſt fifty large meſſes, to be gathered between May 
and the end of September: and if there ſhould be more 
than we can diſpenſe with while they are green, we 
may uſe them dry in the winter, for boiling; and the 
rounceval-pea eſpecially is extremely good. It would 
be well to plant one rod of this piece, with the ſort of 
pea which is common in Holland, called the gour- 
mand, or glutton-pea, which the People eat ſhells 

and all, as we do kidney-beans. | 

Though I allow but two rods of ground for kid- 
ney-beans, we are to underſtand, that they will afford 
as much profitable fruit, as four rods of broad- beans, | 
for in theſe there! is no waſte; and from the time of 
the firſt erop's beginning to bear, about the middle 
of June, they continue good until the end of n 
ber, with a little care. 

In ſetting of theſe, the lines ſhould be angle, and 
about three Se diſtant from each other, whether they 
run up ſticks, or are of the new dwarf ſort, which does 
not climb at all; for they will ſpread more than a 
foot and a half, and therefore ſhould be ſet about fix 
ox eight inches aſunder in the lines, and have liberty 

to ſpread in the alleys : beſides, room muſt be left 
ſufficient to walk between the rows, We may ſet a 
tod of each fort, one in April, and the other in May, 
eſpecially of the climbing ſort; the lateft of the two; for 
the dwarf-ſfort is the moſt hardy, and bears very plen- 
tifully. If they. are well managed, we may reaſonably 
— rods, above three buſhels of beans 


fit 
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dener, they will be an nme 


| mer-Ccraps. 

Ia allow two rods of groand for contin, 
which we muſt plant about three feet aſunder, that 
they may ſpread their leaves, and bring large flowers, 
which they will not do if they Rand cloſe er: ſo 
in the two rods to be planted three feet — we 
ſhall have abgut ſixty plants, or about ten every werk, 
while they laſt. Note, that theſe two rods are ſor 
the ſpring · erop. to ſerve part of Ay and June ; and 
when they are off, the ſame ground may ſerve to plant 
aut our celery for blanching. The rows - for, celery: 
muſt be better than two feet apart, and the plants fix 
inches aſunder: from whence we may draw celery 
from Auguſt until February. Or if we think that this 
{por of celery will be too much, plant part of it with 
endive for blanching; but if we uſe it ſtewed at the 
table, or in ſoup, we muſt find ſome other ſpot to 
Fo more e is theſe ways of uſing it, _— 
a great deal. 

[ reckon there cannot well be leſs than three vide 
of ground employed for cabbages, and eſpecially if 
we have a little warren of that ſort mentioned in my 
former remarks. - The cabbage-plants ſtanding at two 
feet diſtance, will give us about twenty rows of ſix- 
teen feet and a half long, or one hundred and eigh 
plants ; which, beſides the regular cabbages they wilt 


routs, even nes the cabbages themſelves? in 
goodneſs. 

I alſo — two rode of ground for basel which 
being planted at about a foot diſtance from one-ano- 
ther, this ſpot of ground will carry about two hun- 
dred and fifty plants, whoſe: office being chiefly to 
ſprout, the'plants:do not require to ſtand at ſo great 
diſtance as the cabbages. It is the flower-ſtalks of 
this broccoli that are uſed at the table. They muſt 
n juſt when they are ſhooting to bloſſom, * | 


uce, will furniſh us with a large ſtore of young 
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4 belies or ſkin. of them pilled off; they boil 
——4 three or four minen, and eat as well as 
| 4 117 101. t. inen 2-65; 5400S 
Though we are provideduvich three rods of cab- 
bages, we may yet allow two rods of ground for ſa- 
voys z which in the winter, and towards the ſpring, 
will afford us a very agreeable variety. Theſe muſt 
be at the ſame diſtance as cabbages, and then 
the two rods will bear about one hundred and twenty 
plants, the offal of which will help to feed our war- 
ren. When we plant our ground for cabbages and 
ſavoys, zwe might ſow it with ſpinach and radiſhes, 
vhich would be de fit er che Gon before the Plants 
began to ſpread. 

The ground I hin for. carrots is hive, Such a 
— of ground will afford us a large quantity of roots, 
either to be dran in the ſummer, or for winter - uſe, 
and in them there is no waſte; for what we can ſpare, 
the hogs will eat, and the green tops will be of ſervice 
to the rabbits. And thus in one ſnape or other, they 
will all come to the table. Theſe, if they ſtand at a 
right diſtance, will be in number about four hundred 
upon a tod, or about one thouſand two hundred upon 
three: rods: of. ground. Beſides, we may ſow: with 
them ſome ſorts of cabbage-lettuce, | which will be fic 
to eat before the carrots: begin to grow large; and 
which will boil excellentiy well. Upon this piece 
of ground, when the carrots are off, it is, that I have 
propoſed ſowing our early crop of peaſe; and if we 
were to ſuppoſe this piece for carrots to bring only a 
thouſand roots, they will laſt a family of fix or ſeven 
| . 0 well for ſax: ne to ye n every 
00 The around For . tu * This ground 
muſt be ſo un when we ſow our carrots; but the root 

uſt not be taken up until November, m. then it is to 

k laid in the bouſe. We may have about ſix hundred 

dos in the * * if the beo be good; . | 
71 * 


* 


they. are more than we can uſe in the kitchen, or 


* 
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ſu ine will feed extremely well upon tbem. 
Three rods of ground, well planted with potatoes, 
will yield us about ſix buſhels of — we muſt 
not expect any other crop upon it while the potatoes 
are growing. Such land as is eſteemed the worſt, 


Vill do well for theſe roots: and cogſidering how 


» 


much proſit they bring to a, family, I wonder the7ß 
are not more generally propagated in the poorer parts 
rr = 19 29 e176 1eav TG 
/ Ground-for. onions, three rods. Theſe three rods 
may be empleyed the firſt year of making out garden 
for a crop of peaſe for ſeed, or for boiling in the win - 
ter 3 for the firſt year, we ſhall have a; ſufficient 
quantity of onions upon our aſparagus-beds. This 
piece beißg employed for peaſe, will yield in a ſum- 
mer about five gallons of clear peaſe, after they are 
threſned; and when it is uſed for onions, it will bring 
about three buſhels in a ſummer. But in this, a in 
other parcels of ground, Which I have marked, We 
muſt take care, that every crop we ſow in it, be of 
a different tribe from what has been before, and thus 
ſhift the crops on each ſpot of ground every year. 
I allow two rods of ground for a ſummer-erop of 
turneps; for though our garden will be well ſtored 
in ſummer with many varieties, we ſnould by no means 
be without ſome turneps, to change now and then 
with our other garden diſnes. They will, moreover, 
be a good help to our warren, and their offals will 


may reckon about ſive or ſix hundred roots. When 


. 
with 
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en provide for the winter, - carrots,” ſpinach,” and 
ſuch other crops as we may chiefly def and if we 
to have more vacant than we 
ar well pat this ſeaſon, it Mould: be trenched up, 
to lie the winter, for ſprimg : ſervice. 
Þ Frood whar tas here been ad, I ſuppoſe, ic will 
de not difficule for any one to of the product of 
ſuantity of ground, and v0 direct how much of 
each fort of berb, — 200K ſhould be raiſed in 
a year for the uſe of a family of ſix, ten, twenty, or 
eny greater number of perſons: and beſides, we may 
yet expe no ſmall benefit from ſome fruits which 
may be trained in eſpaliers, and from gooſeberries 
and eurrans, which may be planted in proper places 
in the ſame garde; but we muſt always remember 
ts place ſuch plamts at's good diſtunce' from one 
mother, fo as to have the air and fun free and open 
where we raiſe any of the herbs or roots which we 
_ fow andiually, otherwiſe they way n and 
never fet N rin Wi 
i e 2c 492 — 


"4 OE are certain ET rules. 1 7 5 to be Thſerved 
makin ing this ufefuf fort of garden called a kitchen- 
Sade; which will render it mueh cheaper and more conve- 
ment than if undettaken at # venture without the confidera- 
tion: of am. Tr ſhould: be placed — _— 
as Ren ante as cred dance es, that the 
dung may be ready, A expence in 
carriage. A ſquare is the beſt figure for the ground; but this 
is not bog =? „ ſince, all irregularities may be hid by the 
e foil muſt neither be — N nor or ary; 

nor tos MF; and if there are any riſings in 
— they ave ater ke ons 2 cont be 
of great uſe for different crops of ſeveral things. It maſt be 
— expoſed to the ſun, and by no means erſhadowwod nome mag 

Tho quantity of is to be wholly p 

0 5 Eel the mls it is to ſupply ; ; for. a 3 one, an 
_ acre of groun be en „and there feldom requires 
deore tart three or four acres, It mould be wafled * 


caps. O Hus 


tele feet bad; 


( 
a cb e to Ae | Bene mar: 


id, 408 e t not Br ter n rome, 


E Walls twelve feet bi * TK x reception, of fruit. trees, 
and the-ground ſhould: be ougbed up three ot four times 
before a Kin linda It, F the foil de ſtiff, it muſt 


de manured wick ſoa-coal aſhes, the cleatrſings of che flreets. 


of large towns, or ſea-fand, as allo with rotten wood,” and 
e ae eee. On the contrary, if it be 
de man 


if Pj d * uſed, it muſt be always very well rotted 
Tf 'The foil mut be It leaſt two feet . and there muſt 


de a ſup ply. of water, which, if it can be contained] in * 


br a will be Ve! cometgent and ady OUs.. 


bon as the walls are the firſt thing to be done is = 


laying out the borders under them, which ſhould beten or 


ſouth, the early crops are to be planted, and the later on 


thoſe ta the north. No large or:deep-rooting:plants ſhould 


ever, be ſet near the roots of the wall-fruittrees, but the beans 
and peas, required to be early, ſhould be planted. in other 
parts of the garden, and helierd by moveable reed-hedges, 
which wilt fcreen and forward them as well as the walls. 


The next ching to be done, is the laying out the ground into 


quarters. Thefe ſhould never be too I, but in a little 
garden. it is better to have only a few of them, They muſt 


de ſurrounded with eſpaliers of fruit-trees, and have walks 


turſed between them, which in a ſmall garden ought, to be 


fix feet wide, in a large one ten; aid en e Re il walk 


there ſhould | be allowed a border of three or four' feet, broad, 
between its edge and the eſpaliers. On theſe borders fmall 


1 or any thing that does not remain long, nor root 
dee, pr ef to be fon. If the walks are covered with 
n — * 


roof fand, inſtead of being turfed, it will be an 

advantage to the fruit in the eſfations, though it takes off 

fron the beauty of the garden.” The deff furs for the quar- 

ters iv either a ſquare, Sr dene; but when the nature of 

„ere does not admit this, they may be triangular, or 

1 7 7 er form. The gtound in theſe quarters ſhould ne 

ver „ or occu ſed by the ſame crop, for two years 
Wrede "an he 44) pact of the ground is not uſed, i 


es OY | cel 
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you in mind that in Avguf and Sepromber it will be 


atoidth cotton edits dung; 


and on thoſe which are enpoſtd to the 


N 9 7 i 
| * 

vg 4 

3 * 
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Soom; in order to provide yourſelf, with that ſort of 
Karth which is found about their roots, and is full of 


fine-white. threads, and ſometimes bas little white 
knots appearing here and there in it ; for this earth 


contains Nhat is neceſſary forthe productiop of mulh- 


to0ms. The muſhroom is ſo great a curiaſity, and 


For ſo.uſeful_a plant in a that I. cannot help 

Ziving you the following acroune of the method o 
making beds for them. ee 71 10 101 AIR. | 
The French way of | - riuſhroontcbeds, ( 1 | 
mean che method which" is ufed about Paris, where 
we müy continually find ſeveral acres of theſe beds 
is to make each bed two different times, and to 

only pure ſtone-horſe dung; each pareel of which i 5 
to be toſſed up fifteen days in a _ .place before we 
uſe it. and kept during that time free from wet; 
which muſt unavoidably be obſerved, otherwiſe we 
cannot hope for good ſucceſs: and there ſeems to be 
good reaſon for it; for by this 3 of the bed 
different'times, it partakes of two different heats. at 


A the ſame time; the firſt part by that time it has been 


made. fifteen, days, begins to decline in its hear, and 
1 50 the freſh dung coming to be laid upon it, in- 
cxeaſes in its heat as the firſt. part declines, which 


hr ar 7 1 myoky: ok: another — — variety as 
b 1 7 1 buht 1 we 


FF be RED up in 177 to receive ive the better he be- 
nefit of the dews. In one of the quarters which. is neareſt 
the ſtables, and is moſt deſended from ad weather, ſhould 
be the beds for cucumbers, melons, and o er productions of 
ped 3 and it is a very 1 den meth . ſi 7058 that 


. 


5 if hey, are ſuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds 9 the 5 5 


* 
* 
4 


LH 


* 
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we find in the ſeaſon, when miaſheacina. appear of 


their own accord; and it is ſuch irregularity.of ſeaſon, 


_ that gives life to the ſeed of ſpawn of the muſhroom 
already.in the ground. It is to be obſerved likewiſe, 


thar when the bed. is quite made, we muſt not cover 
it above an inch thick with fine earth; for if it ig 
more than that thickneſs, and the muſhrooms, chance 
to come up, they will be ſmall and watery, eſpeei- 


Ally if che earth be ſomewhat ſtiff; indeed if the earth 


be extream light and open, though it be laid a ſmall. 


1 1 thicker than an web it will not do much 
r 
have ohlatved that the French "gardenerd, when 


they make beds every month, put pieces of the muſh- = 


room- earth, as large as walnuts, into the earth which 


eovers the bed, juſt in the line where the two makings 
of the bed join; for it is in ſuch a place that the 


muſhroom - earth, 5, e. that which is full of the little 
white ſtrings and bulbs of the muſhrooms, meets with 


| thedeclining and increaſing heat, which is ſo neceſ- 


ſary to make them ſpread and grow; and moreover, 
the horſe · litter which covers the bed; contributes to 
retain the vapour that riſes from the bed, and re- 
ſembles in ſome meaſure, what we call a fog; and 
beſides, admits only a glimmering ſun to reach the 
young buttons of the muſhrooms; for too much ſun 
dries theſe young muſhrooms, and ſtops their growth, 


and t00 little, diſpoſes them to rot; therefore it is ne 


ceſſary that the litter we cover our bed with, ſhould be 


cleared from all dung, and be laid upon the bed very 


light and free. I am the more particular in theſe ohſer 


ms, which wanted every one of the particulars I 
have reaſoneſ upon here; and at laſt when it was 
ound that no muſhroom. appeared, the fault was 


laid at my door. But beſides theſe errors of making 


the beds at once, old dung; e 


” 
2 

% 1 47 
Nu. 


vatiqas, becauſe I am told that ſome beds have been 
Ä for the production of muſhrooms after my di- | 
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bo foe them, I found that they wore made Gat at top, 
which is a poſition that a muſhroom dees not hike; it 
_ kids the water 200 much, and thereby becomes rot- 
ten 3 upon che fide of a ſlope, as is the diſpoſition 
uf the bed I direct, is the tuation it delights in. 
We ought alſo in two or chree days after we have 
— Our bed with muſhrootm-earth, to be very 
careful to exainitie it day after day 3 for if a maſh- 
room ſhould come. up, and rot upon the ground, ir 
will breed maggots or worms, that will deftroy all 
the young ſpawn or bunons in the ground, ard then 
our labour is all loſt; and. beſides, this examining 
der beds every day, will keep the licter light and 
——_— and ſo promote the muſhrooms 
Stock 


mining the. courſe of che muſkroom-fibres 
we ſhall find, ac r distances, knots.or knobs join- 


ing co the ſtrings of ehe roots, euch not abeut the 
bigheſs of — head, running juſt under the ſur- 
fate, in the manner of -roots; which knots in 
a few days, if the bed has any heat, will come to be 
tuſhrooms fit to gather; and we muſt by no means 
1 of chem temain upon the bed after they begin 
5 8 f Ay or open theit caps, for then they will breed 
Sn Gurs that will deſtroy all the young ones; then in 
mtl gather them, we ſhould uſe no ſeſs care to take 
all the :broken parts of che 'muffirgoms away, and 
Purtieularly every broken ftalk,- for thoſe firſt are at- 
1 the wortn 5 likewiſe when we gather them, 
em. out of the ground. if we find any ſmall 
14 — we are to ſeparate it from the 
- foot, and plant it immediately in ſome part of the 
bed where there are the feweſt muſhrooms, uſing this 
ſpawn very gently, ſo as not to bruiſe itz and in a 
few days, in proportion to the heat of ele beg, ie val 
Sew and produee muſhrooms. 
when we plant any of the chraamiendh about 
autumn upon old decayed beds, I find it will be about 


0 


N 


pre ny 
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e or fiſteen days before they appeur; but if we 
kind once chat the roots ſpread, and Begin to Be füll 
of knots, chen we may break off ſome pieces of that 
earth, and plant them at a foot diſtance; and by ſuch 
means, in a little time, the whole bed will be covered 
with them; after this manner from one ſingle root, I 
| bave in about fifteen days time had a whole bed full, 
though the bed was quite without heat; but then it 
was at a ſeaſon when they came up naturally; and 
when there is not ſuch 'a ſeaſon, we cannot hope for 
pod ſucceſs in planting them, without fuch another 
dt bed as I have directed ( © 


(b) In order to propagate muſhrooms, the meadows and 
paſtures ſhould be ſeafched for theta in uguſt and September; | 
and wherever they are found, the ground ſhould be opened | | 
all about the roots, where there will be found abundance f 
"(mall white knobs. Theſe are to be taken up with lumps of 
| earth about them. Then ſome new horſe-dung muſt be pro- 
cured, and the litter being ſhaken out, the dung muſt be _ 
ether on a heap to ferment for eight days. A trench muſt 
Fx be dug, and the dung laid in a er ik and covered 
over ſix or eight inches thick with light rich earth; and into 
this, on each ſide, ſhould be put in the knobs of muſhroom- 
ſpawn, as it is called, at fix inches diſtance, Aſter this ano- 
ther layer of dung is to be made upon this earth, to ſix or 
eight inches thickneſs, or more, but obſerving to draw in the 
ſides, ſo as not to cover the knobs of muſhrooms above half 
an inch; then another layer of earth is to be laid on this, 
and ſome more knobs of the muſhroom-ſpawn placed on this 
at che ſides, as in the former; then put on a third layer of 
dung, drawing it ſtill narrower, that it may not cover the 
cond plantation ; and cover this with another layer of earth, 
drawing this up into a ridge at the top, and planting more of 
the ro Gafwh in it; but ſtill laying it in ſideways 
as before, When all is thus finiſhed, the whole bed is to 
be covered half a foot thick with dry litter, to“ prevent the 
earth from drying too faſt, When the bed has been made a 
fortnight, it ſhould be carefully looked over, drawing away + 
the litter with the hands, to ſee whether any young muſhrooms = 
appear ; and they muſt be 3 they grow large; ſor 


1 


— 


* 


or five which come late in 


— 
* 


* 
, 
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- From what I have here mentioned, it appears that 
the muſhroom increaſes by the root, and ö 

tranſplanted as well as another plant; but whether it 

- has ſeed or not (c), is yet a doubt among botaniſts. 


may be 


Before I conclude, I think it not improper to give 
ment of the cabbage · plant. . „ 
As the blanching of herbs. has been commonly 


vou the following account concerning an improve- 


Practiſed in Britain for many years; it is to be won- 
dered that no method has yet been taken among our 
famous gardeners, to accelerate the ripening or whiten- 
ing of cabbages, eſpecially as thoſe which are forward 


in their growth, are ſo profitable in the markets, that 


e year. 


* 


one ſingle cabbage will . much money, as four 


3451 IS „ 
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if ſuffered to remain, | they will rot upon the bed, and deſtroy 


all the young ſpawn that is about them. And when they 
_thegi to produce, the bed muſt be ſearched every other day 


- 


the year round, and every day in Auguſt and September, 
which. is the time of their principal increaſe, to gather ſuch 
as are fit for uſe, The manner of gathering them is, to pull 
them gently out of the ground, ſo that no part of their ſtalk 


may be left behind; but if any part of the ſpawn is pulled 


up with the ſtalk, that muſt be carefully returned into the 
bed. As the cold or wet weather comes on, the covering of 


Ary litter over the whole bed muſt be increaſed. A bed thus 
managed, will remain good many>months, and produce vaſt 


abundance of muſhrooms ; and the ſpawn may be at times 


taken out from it to ſupply other new beds. At whatever 
time of the year this is taken up, it ſhould be carefully laid 


WP in ſome place till the month of Jul following, which is 
the proper time for planting it in new beds. 1 


(ce) Notwithſtanding that the ſeeds of ſome ſpecies of muſh- 


rooms have been diſcovered ſince our author's time, the ac- 
curate Buxbaum is of opinion, that very many plants of this 


| grnus, propagate de lie, greatly by root, and are truly 
: 


perennial; and this he ſupports 


many ſolid arguments 
drawn from obſervations of the ſeveral if 55 of WT, 


or fungus, Which are obvious, and under the eye of every 
obletver at many times of the car. 


* 
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Tam cold, that it has been a practice for many 
years in ſome private gardens about Worceſterſbire, 
Staffordſoire, &c. to fold up the leaves of coleworts 
or ſtrong cabbage-plants, and to tie them together 3 
by Which means, in a fortnight s time, the inner 


pn will become white, and eat as well as any cab: 


ge; my author practiſed this in his own garden with 

ſuch geod ſucceſs, that from him ſeveral of the Zon-' 

don gardeners have fallen into the ſame method, and 
have reaped confiderable ſums of money by it. 

In dry. years, eſpecially, this practice will turn to 

extraordinary account; for then our plants, though 


they come from the beſt ſeed, will be apt to run, or 


will make but thin and indifferent heads, but by this 
means there is not a leaf loſt; and however the ſtrag- 


gling leaves of the plants may pe judged uſeleſs before 


they are tied up, they then become exdeeding ſweet 
and agreeable; however in the —.— of this me- 
thod, two things muſt be careful 

Firſt That the leaves of the nA we Pe to 
tie up, be very dry; for if there ſhould be any dew 
or moiſture upon them, they will rot and blight, 
when they come to be ſhut up from the air: And, 

Secondly, we muſt fold each leaf carefully over one 
another, in the exact order they grow, beginning at 
the center, until all the leaves àre folded; and then 
bind them with baſs croſs- ways, from the top of the 
crown to the ſtalk, in ſuch a- manner as the leaves 
may not burſt the bands, which they will be apt to do 
about 4 fortnight after they are tied; and indeed we 
ſhould not do more plants in this way at one time, 
than we ſuppoſe we can uſe in about ten days after 
they are blanched, for they will grow, unſhapely, 


and loſe of their ſweetneſs ; it is to be remarked, tha 


as ſoon as we have tied up theſe plants, they ſhould: 
be well watered at the roots; that will fix the folded 
leaves in the order we have placed them, and acce- 
lerate their 2 which at moſt will be in a. 
. bange 
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fortnight. I think too, that by tying up ſome cole- 
wort-plants in the early ſeaſon of the year, they would 
. eat much better tor being blanched, but that is ac- 

cording. to a perſon's palate, 1 might have men- 
tioned in my remarks on the dry ſeaſons, that though 
few trees are blighted in the ſpring by ſcorching 
winds, or ſmall inſects, yet the herbage is generally 
very much annoyed by the ep * rr 
attacks the cabbages. 


17 Six, Your bumble ae: 
| R. . BRADLEY. 
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CHA P. VI. Obie concerning ſheep 3, and 3 
| +» #he met bods to bring them artificially ta rut, ſo that 
- ſome deep in every flock, may, in every month of the 
_ - year, pr #3 With an a of the weaned 
of ſuckling lambs in the houſe. 2 


HE obſervations which, I have mae.c concern- 
4  ivg ſheep, have given me many occaſions of 
retiecting in a philoſophical way, how; far they may 
be improved: the. ule of this ſort of cattle is very 
great, in our nation eſpecially z their wool is ef that 
ſervice to us, that one may ſay, the grrateſt pare of 
aur people are employed or benefited by it; their 
fleſh. is, perhaps, as generally admired as any part of 
the Engliſh diet; their ſkins, fat, bones and entrails, 
are wn valuable, nor is there OE one part laſt to che 
blicGQ. 
3 are told than! we have now in . England. rare 
kinds of ſheep, which are generally diſtinguiſhed by 
the coarſrneſs or the fineneſs of their wool: ſome 
abound more than others in wool of a coarſer fort, 
and ſome again are noted for carry ing greater or leſſer 
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e eee ne by the. 
hafbandmen, are af a deeper or ſhallower'ſtaple. But 

whether the ſame breed of ſheep may not produce a 

derper or [ſhuttower ftaple; or finer: or coarſer: wool, 

from theidiffevent food which rere ee re 
| all confidev by and by. 
| Que countrpman Markham, wins in lous things. | 
malt 'be very jutt in hu thoughts and obfervations 
cuncerniuꝑ remarkably deſcribes the: difference” 
which we ſhould obſerve in diſt; g detween 
the: good and bad kind of theep'in England. He tells = 

us, that iſ we would ehuſe cock ſheep'as wilt bring æ 

fine ſtaple of wol, from hence may be drmm a; 

_ thiead as ſine as fille, we muſt ſeelc for them abom 

Tenminter in Herefordfbire, and in ſome other parts 

of that: nt, and alſo in the parts o H oreaſtenſs 

adj oining to Shropſhire; 2 ſherpy ha obſerves; 
ave of a kxele bone, black faced, and bear à very 
little banden of wog!, Thie fhieep upon Cas ſall: huds 
art of a borer” bone, e omg get 
ſtaple or woot is coarſer and deeper. MEL 

Tha ſheep in the part of IFercefleyhire; n 

borders upon N and many parts. of . 
wickſbire, all Leiceſter ſpire, 3 and. pare 

of N and the part — eh bamſbire 
likewife, — the foreſt of 
are large bonediſherp, of the beſt ſhape ds deepeft: 
ſtaple, chioſly if t a nen nn 
coarſer than thaſe 'Corfalk, 

The ſheop —— the med ck 
axe met witk in the” fate marſhes of Linculyſbire, bur: 
theſe are not thought valuable for their wool's be. 

| cauſe their legs and bellies are long en and 

. coarſer chan all the reſt. 
he im Forkſbires and che more north 


The Meleb ſheep are the leaſt profitable in wookof 
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any other, but their canon is det and delicate, 


: though their ſize is ſmall. - 8 4; 


rom ſome other curious Nee of 2 — 4 
author. we might ſuppoſe that the fineneſs of the 
Spaniſh wool depends upon the Kind of ſheep in Spain; 
and he propoſes for public benefit, that we ſhould 
ſend to Spain for ſneep. But it is beyond all doubt, 
that Spain had their ſheep, which produce the Wool 
that is ſo valuable, © firſt from Eugland. This au- 


thor wondets that our ſheep· maſters have not pro- 
cured ſome-of thoſe fine Spaniſb wooled ſheep, ſup- 
poſing that for a time it would mend our Wool, if 


not continue ſo for ever. He obſerves likewiſe, chat 
the Dutch · ſneep will ordinarily bring two or _ | 


lambs, and that Twrkey ſheep are very large with 


great tails; but that their wool is coarſe, not only 


becauſe of their coarſe feeding, but on account char! in 
hot countries they often copulate with the Sata. 


No from theſe obſervations, and my own thoughts 
upon them, I ſhall draw ſome- inferences which may 
perhaps be ſerviceable to a judicious farmer, or ſuch 
ibeep.maſtrs eſpecially, wh Sow the proſit of good: 
wool. Shi a6 6. * Ne V N 5 

We may * 40 the 8 which have been 
erer that the difference between the one and 


te other ſort of ſheep, conſiſts in the largeneſs and 


ſmallneſs of their bodies, the largeneſs or ſmallineſs of 
their bones, the roughneſs or fineneſs of their wool, 
or the greater or leſſer burden of wool they carry; 


and this we find happens more or leſs, as the ſheep: 
are fed in ſome places, after 8 e agg, gry From 


what they are i in others. 15 

Leet us then proceed 1 wel trons in; 
other caſes; that is, how it happens that animals of 
varlous kinds, and plants of different ſorts, are apt, 


now and then, though we till look into thoſe of the 
1 * 3 to be bigger bodicd than others; Tome have 


longer | 
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longer hair, and p Hine; others have it 
ſnorter, but very (> * ard: ſome ſmall filk-" 
worms, though” 2 the Naas kind, in common with 
the beſt, give us the ſame length of ſilk as the reſt, 
but much 12 and therefore more valuable: che 
trees and plants though of the ſame ſpecies, alter ſo 
much, as to have their leaves, bloſſoms and fruit, of 
more or leſs luxuriant growth; ſometimes ſo much as 
that one of the ſame ſort ſhall not fill, either in leaf 
or branch, half ſo much quantity of ſr pace, or oo, | 
up half ſo much room as another, althou 0p EE the fig 
and colours in all parts are the ſame. This, I wink, 
depends either upon the quantity or quality of che [od 
nouriſhment every animal and every vegetable re- 
 ceives z if it is more, all the parts are more opened, 
diſtended, and more coarſe or large to the ſight; if” | 
the nouriſhment is leſs,” the parts of thoſe bodies are 
leſs filled or extended; and then they muſt be more 
minute and fine than the others, Wich receive ; 4 . 
greater quantity of nouriſhmene.” 
"Thus: all carcle,:-where they find graſs or other fobd. 
which yields: Wem“ a natural plenty of nouriſhment | 
« without abatement, during the time of their growth, 
have their parts more fully expanded, and are of 
courſe much larger in' bulk than thoſe of the ſame 
breed, which are pinched i in their diet, or have plenty 
of ſuch food which is not agreeable to them; br one 
and the other are equally detrimental to them. Thus 
likewiſe, When cattle are come to the full extent of 
their growth, we may diſcern by their bulk, whether 
they have fed plentifully or ſp paringly, and conſe- 
quently we may reaſonably 8 that either their 
hair or wool, which are ſo many plants growing upon 
their bodies, will be more or Jeſs ſizeable: if they 
ate large in body, they 'have had more juices to ſup- 
Bly. and. nouriſh their hair or wool 3 and in ſuch a 
die, their hair or wool will be ſtronger or coarſer, 
Wa iſh wee ſpongy. or. 3 Mn 
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d in thoſe of the ſame. race which have fed on. 


por Jeſs. luxuri es for L obſerve, that ſuch 
Gs ther 4 Kine, which have a ED 
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the, contrary, 9 — . — in high — 4 
3 ally * with ſuch graſs, may 
_— the large ſize of ſneep 

there, and of the eoarſeneſs of the wook + 5 
lkewile do theſe kiods af food bring the ewes 10 the 
rut ſooner or later in the year: but were we to uſe 
art with the ſheep upon this foundation, we might 
have them breeding any. month in the year: this has 
been tried upon ſome creatures which never have been 
known: to couple wu ee and 1 __ eint 
mediate effect upon G ua | 

In ſome part * Nh Wales, k am affe, thas 
goats, often couple with ſheep, and thetefo — 
is ſometimes worſe than it is elſewhere in Exgland: 

but care ſhould be taken, if poſſible, to prevent this: 
ngr ſhould. we cbuſe aur; rams. off — ces which 
have harns, for their offspring the ewes in 
yeaning, The — 9 — rree by every 


3 bing good breeders wth h 
er ru 119% Ne 


— — 

** "Fhe thoep are a kind of Cartle e 8 leaſt 
e * 11 the farmer, and will thrive upon almoſt any. 
this reaſon many prefer them before the larger 

— he! beft ſort of ſheep for fine OT 33 bred in 
and Worceterfhire, but and black | 
EY a {mall quantity. icefterſprre, 
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There now remains a few Obſervatians conceraing | 
the breeding and ſuckling of lambs in the bouſe. Wa 
| are firſt to renter, That 88 ewes N are fed in ſome 
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rn . 
Buckingham and 8 ws a large boom Neg. 
of the beſt ſhape, and deepeſt wool we have good. The 
marxſhes of Lincaluſhire breed a very large kind ob ſheep, but 
their woot is not good, unleſs the breed be mended by bring- 
ing in ſheep of other counties among them, which is a ſcheme 
of late very profitably followed there, The northern counties: 
in general breed ſheep with long, but hairy wool, and Hales: 
bears a ſmall hardy kind of ſheep, which has the belt ute 
fleſh, but the worſt wool of all. | 
The farmer ſhould'always buy his ſheep froma work land : 
chan his own, and they ſhould be big-boned; and have a2 
long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well Theſe ſheep al- 
ways breed the fineſt wool, and are allo: the ae 
of by the-butcher for ſale in the market. : 27 
For the choice of ſheep to breed, the e be: — 
| and his ſkin of the ſame colour with bis wool, for the lambs 
| 7 be of the fame colour with his fkin ; he fhould have 
arge body, a broad forehead, round and well rifing, large 
e ſtrait and ſhort noſtrils. The polled ſheep; that is 
—— found to be the beſt breeders. 
The ewe ſhould have a ds back, a large bending neck, 
ſmall, but ſhort, clean and nimble. legs, and a-thick deep 
wool covering her all over. Two years old is the beſt time 
for beginning to breed, and Party Ry lambs: ſhould not be 
kept too — to weaken them by ſuckling They will breed 
_ advantageouſly till they are ſeven years old. The difference 
of land makes a great difference in the ſneep The fat paſ· 
tures breed ſtraight tall ſheep,. and the barren hills and down 
breed ſquare ſhort ones; woods and mountains breed tall and 
lender ſheep, but the beſt of all are thoſe bred upon new- 
tn land oe g ere ach ge 
s are bad for ſheep, as are W 
be overflowed and > Have tad n d lf bn; then) AN 
As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the-fairhey 
muſt conſider at what time of the ſpring his'graſs will be fi 
to maintain them and their lambs, and — has tur- 
neps to do it till the graſs comes; for very oſten botix che ewes 
n ar We ann 
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| Kae. chere are-invigorating herbs, go to rut or 
0 Wilen in OT mop 2 £97. e 2 2 
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not 88 Fae lambs are only ſtunted 1 in their owes = 

it, it is an accident that they never recover. The ewe goes 
twenty weeks with lamb, and according to this it is eaſy to 

+ calculate che proper time. The beſt time for them to yean' | 

is in April, uns de erer u very Ae graſs, or tur- 

neps, or the ſheep are field- ſheep, where you have not en- 

cloſures to keep them in, then it may be Proper the; ſhould 2 


yean in January, that the lambs may be ſtrong by Ys, 


and de able to follow the dam over the fallows, and water- | 
- furrows; but then the lambs, chat come ſo eatly, niult have 
a great deal-of care taken of them, and ſd Maler ſhould all 
other lambs at their firſt falling; ele; while they are weak, f 
the crows and magpies will peck their eyes out. 
Wen ſheep are turned into fields af wheat or rye to ſeed, 
it muſt not be too rank at firſt, for if if he, it generally throws 
them into ſcourings. 'Ewes that are big ſhould de kept but 
bare, for it is very dangerous to them to be fat at the time of 
their bringing forth their young. They may be well ſed in- 
deed, like cos, a fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. 
The beſt time for ſhearing of ſheep is about the latter end 
of Fune, becauſe-it is good for them to ſweat in the wool be- 
fore it is cut; they muſt be very well waſhed before the ſhear- 
ing, for this is a great addition to the price of the wool; after 
— Wike them go three or four days in a clean dry” 
und. hen they are cut, the ſhearer muſt be very care- 
not to wound their ſkins, becauſe this gives occaſion to 
the flies to teaze the poor: creature in a terrible manner. 
Some ſhear their lambs, the firſt year eſpecially, behind; 
but before the doing of this the oupht to be Saen tage * 
as it is called, that is, their 2 and thighs behind: 25 
well cleared off wool, that the dung yi not bang Hof 
which would elſe make them fore, and ſubject them to the 
flies, which would blow. them, and make them full of mag- 
gots, In Gleceflerſhire they houſe their ſheep every night, 
and litter them with clean ſtraw. Their dung alles this a 
very good manure! fox the land, and the wool of the ſheep is 
rendered ſo much finer by it, that the farmers have a double 
advantage from the practice. In Mi iddlefex; and about London, 
they have War- bill ſheep: theſe come from Hampſhire; I ili 
_ Fare, &c. and lam b * early, before * ö 


Chap: 6. 


invigorating and forcing to the ſpirits, are more par- 


ticularly found in dry, than in wet places; and it is 


very certain that the uſe of them ſkilfully, would brin 


| ewes to rut in April and May, ſo that every mont 
in the year one might have ſome of his ſheep produce 


lambs. In the mean time, I muſt acquaint the ſkilful 
farmer, that whatever ewes he finds moſt forward to 


rut in December or January, he mult keep them. from 


taking the rams, which every artful ſhepherd knows 


how to do. 
But, however, concerning he ſuckling of lanks, 


it will be firſt proper that I explain ſome few terms 
which are mel to be uſed, and which Nane 5 


may not be underſtood in every county. 

Firſt, Baſtard-ewes in Surry, are thoſe ewes which 
ſuckle the lambs of other ewes, or have loſt their own. 
Secondly, Baſtard- lambs are ſuch as have loſt their 
dams, and ſuck upon other ewes, "Thirdly, Tod- 
bellied, is when a lamb is thin-bellied like a grey- 
bound, or clinged up. Fyurtbiy, To 1 uck at head, 


Intimates a young rob's ſucking the firſt of the 


milk. 


: Now, with regard to the houſe for ſuckling of 55 


lambs, it ought to be divided into ſtalls, in order 
that every lamb may be the more conveniently ſuck- 
led. Care ought to be taken that too many lambs 
are not put into one houſe at one time, leſt they fall 
diſtempered, and become ſet or tod- bellied; to pre- 
vent which, alſo care muſt be taken that what milk 


the youngeſt lambs leave (if N may be ſucked by 


| the oldeſt lambs. 


If you have any baſtard-ees, ſuckle the eldeſt 
lambs, beginning about ſeven in the morning, and 


about four in the afternoon; and when the baſtard- 
ewes have milk enough to ſuckle all your lambs 
dhereon, then pur in the dam 5 at noon, and be- 


tween | | 
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Tween gige and ten at hight, and out n detween 
Kine and ten in the morning. 

To avoid miſtakes, which' might k in the 
Tuckling of many lambs, we muft mark them, to 
know which has been ſongeſt in fuck on the baſtard. 
Ewes, and thoſe which have been long at fuck, are 
* Tuck ſtill at head. | 

As ſoon as poſſible, let your ewes.uliders ard null 
de clipped from the wool, to keep them clean from 
the dirt they are apt to gather in the houſfe. 

When thoſe which ſuck at head, on the baſtard- 
ewes, have had their meal, put on thoſe lambs which 
you delign next to Tuck at ead, to ſuck thoſe ewes 
Can of their mik 

Obſerve if you have any twin⸗ lambs, or dams TI 
Die little milk, to help them on che baſtard-ewes. 

Feed your lambs on flour, wheat or white peaſe in 
dg, and with Wheat · tra w in racks, ſome- 
times fine hay, but ſtraww is betrer for rhe colour of 
their fleſh, _ 

Before T conclude, I mult take notice of a piece 
of foreign huſbandry, of good uſe where it is prac- 
tiſed, which regards the houſing of ſheep at night, 
and from whence we have taken the method of fold- 
ing our ſheep at nights for the benefit of land, In 
Flanders, and other parts of the continent, where the 
ſheep are endangered by wolves, they are” houſed 
every evening, in places ſpread with clean ſand, about 
five or fix inches thick; which ſand-floor, being every 
night renewed, occafions the whole to be taken away 
about once in a week, and is ſo rich, by the means 
of the dung and urine of the ſheep, that it is pur- 
chaſed at great rates, and makes excellent manure for 
ow” . | 
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have many lands in En 


N - my account of it. 
We arc firſt to underſtand, that cs has been 


tas wks of late introduced in England, therefore 
it will be neceſſary to acquaint my reader, that the 
Nunders- ſoil, where this herb was moſtly cultivated, 


is ſandy light earth; for the moft part, fuch as the 


heath-ground with us, and there it thrives yery well, 


| common grafs. 


It is of great uſe for feeding cattle; either in the 


green herb or in hay, and may be ſown ſimply, or 
with oats, barley, or rye-grafs, and either of theſe 


I find che art of threſhing the ſeed and cleaning it, is 


are yery often deceived by it, becauſe it is 


gene ; 
rally mixt with old clover, and therefore does not 


bring half a crop. 
For that reaſon I ſhall begin with the gathering and 


threſhing out the feed, that we may be at a greater 
certainty in —— of this herb, and have the 


benefit 


nE As of Cover has ONE of great 
parts of England, but is 
| wot yet ſo generally known, as to be cultivated in 

every place where it would prove beneficial. We 
gland which might be greatly 
improved by it, and I thall therefore be the more 


* 
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years, cukiyated chiefly in Flanders, and 


and returns more money to the farmer than three 
or four times the fame quantity of land will bring by 


_ ways turns to extraordinary account. The ſeed alone 
brings eonſiderable profit; but at preſent, in England, 


4 * 
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Þo little underſtood, that we are forced to fend to 
Flanders for the. greateſt part of What we uſe, and 
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baps find an occaſion to _— — — 
| e of my comeſpondente hh us bbnſelf 
I „ tells. me, that in Eulen an an enpert man 
5 1 only thieſh aboüt half a peck of clover-ſeed; or 
| ee <3 peck in a day, for want of 'the art which 
they have in Hlayders, 8 twenty-five, ' and thirty 
* of ſeed are gafily cleaned. in g day by one man. 
| 1 s I hays ſeen two or three Ways of doing - 
it by engines, af N heads of the ſeeds ate threſhed - 
5 e ben Fas > the engine which I beſt re- 
member rat the u Oo a trough, 
1 that Ge de OD 44 ſeed fall continyally. from the 
hopper into 75 trough. The trough is about ſix 
ect long, and about :two. feet and a half over, and 


Leet 


lies ſlopę- -wiſe from the hopper, which f is at the higher 
.end, ſo as, to drop at. the other end abqut a. foot : 


the bottom of chis trough, within; fide, is made 
| Moor ner e that is a bar a 


Feen 


| trough at "the upper end; the oy: board. i in its mo- 
tian draws: them through the trough, and thereby 
breaks or opens the ſeed yeſſels, "ike theichaff and 
the ſeed run out of the lower end ready for winnow- 
ing: this motion is maintained by 4 water- wheel and 
à crank, and anſwers very well the urpoſe it is de- 
Tigned. for, I have ſcen an engine of this kind, where 
he bottom of the trough was an hurdle, more finely 
wirought than our common hurdles; and the ſlidi 
42 which I call the broad board, was an hurdle 
make. In this. found, thar. moſt of, the | 
Ed "ſeed fell through the lower hurdle, and little 
more than chaff was diſcharged by the lower end of 
the trough, and conſequently muſt. give leſs troubk 


8 MAN e or cl from the chaff. 
5 15G i oy 1 have 
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S, en US BANDRE., as. 
have ben ale another kind of mill engine for 
ps purpoſe,.. which  ſomewhar reſembles che mill 
which canners. uſe to grind their bark, In the Torrey” 
1 . pull have mentiotied, that there, is 5 8 a 
ht laid open n the upper hurdle or broad board. 

ter to break the heads of the ſeeds. that pas 
1 that and the bottom of the trough. N 

When we are thus provided with the ſeed, We are 

to chuſe our. ground 3, and from experience we finc 
that ſuch as our common heath-land is very proper 
for it 3. that is, the ſeed. will grow well there without 
much manure, and bring the farmer profit where he 
has. had the leaſt expectations: it is in ſhort che adapt- | 
ing the proper plant to a proper ſoil, which promotes 
the huſbandry that I would endeavour to recommend, 
and of which I have had long experience; but though 
2 ſoil is good for cloyer, there are others that are 
and ſandy, or gravelly,. or tending towards loam, 
ich will produce it in good crops; but the faſt kind 
* ſoil. will bear other things, and therefore I ſhall 

treat, chiefly of. heath: wund. b&w they may be im- 
proved by it. 5 

When therefore we have a parcel f heath- und * 
fore us, the heath: turf muſt be firſt. turned off and 
Jaid in heaps, to be burnt for the manure of the ſame 
| ſpot it was taken from; but a common plough is 

not proper to do this; For in tall heath, horſes Nag 
got, without much trouble, draw a plough: there 
fore it muſt be ſuch a plough & is 3 7 draun 5 
any cattle. 

Fo far. this purpoſe the brealt-p ough i is "moſt conve- 
dient, becauſe it will gra. our land for other plough- 
ing; but the turf which it turns. up muſt be lai in 
heaps, to the proportion of one hill upon every rod 

ok r ſuch. a parcel of land as is ſixteen feet 
an a_ half ſquare; * are then to burn theſe heaps, 

d, after a. 25 ck 10 wet 1 over the. land, 
® order ERP» e 
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On the. other hand, where it is ſown with the graſs 
eilled ever, it does not grow, by three parts in four, 
ſo ſtrong as when it is ſown with barley or oats; be- 
cauſe the ever. graſs is continually entangling its roots 
with it, and depriving the earth of its nouriſhing: fu - 
- culry, ſo that the Clover gets its nouriſnment with 
. difficulty, and it is very likely has not above a _ 
my of the food that it requires. | 
if we make this clover a crop of leſelf; 1 we ſhall and 
it more luxuriant than in either of the former caſeʒ 
and it may then be cut three times in a year, and will 
lege” a fich graſs for winter to feed: cattle.” We may 
judge of the right time for cutting it, by examining 
Love. it begins tookner, and then we may: ſurely Lo 
about the work. 5 
Cover is a pat which mill bloſſom: and wide 
fipeiſced:the very year of ſowing 3 but when we have 
a'mind- ro fave ſeed from it, we muſt cut our firft 
-orop-in Fine (as L have daid) as ſogn-as'the clover 
do knot: or joint, and the crop following-muſt 
be left for ſeed, becauſe then our field of — will, 
by means of the cutting, branch into more ſeed- bear- 
ng parts chan it had before the cutting, and conſe- 
quentiy will bring 2 greater quantity of ſeed. And 
again, we are to oblerve, that the year in which we 
geſign our clover for ſed, we can only cut it twice, 
bocauſe of che time vhe ſeed takes to ripen : otherwiſe 
ve may expect three crops from one piece of ground, 
as was 3 which makes excellent hay. When 
we fave clover for ſed; we muſt remember to let it 
ſtand:till che ſeed is full ripe, and threſh off the heads 
to be opened by the mil T have mentioned. e 
8 will commonly afford five buſnhels of clean ſeed. FE 
It is affirmed; that che long ſtalks which W 
after chreſhing; are Nouriſhing food for cattle; and 
even When they gion dry and hard, we may boil 


them, and PPP | 
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232 A GENERAL TREATISE: Part l. 
This herb is not long before it ſprings, chough it 
be cloſe cur; and when the laſt cutting, every-ſum- 
mer, either for hay or ſeed, is over, we may turn in 
cuttle upon it, leſt it grow too tank to bear the win- 
ter. It has been obſerved by ſome, that one aere of 
clover, well managed, will feed. as many cows as fix 
acres of common graſs, and make the milk much 
richer, beſides keeping the caws deep in milk; or, 
in other terms, making the N e more milk * 
za meal than common n ee ovine ee 
But where this clover is not common enough to 
afford us ſufficient paſture for our cows in the winter, 
ae may partly make amends for the want of it, by 
feeding them with grains, which are left of the 
| brewing of malt, and good barley- ſtraw. This food, 
i it is given them diſcreetly, makes them yield a great 
deal of milk of good quality; but any Job- 
| Nerve, that the barley or oat-ſtraw, which is mixed 
with clover, is preferable to any ſtraw that has not 
lover with it. This mixture adds greatly to the be- 
Hefir of the cattle that feed upon 065} 101 11 2 
A field of clover will laſt in good ſtrength about 
five or ſix years, according as the ſoil is more or leſs 
agreeable-to it. And when abe it begins to decay, 
Lam told, that upon being d up, it will 
yield: good wheat for de or three. years, and after 
that a good crop of oats, without any manure; for 
clover meliorates the ground for corn, or at leaſt does 
not draw any nouriſhment from the: ground, which 
is neceſſary for the good grawth of corn: it is by 
every body held rather to be à manure for corn, and 
That its parts, which become rotten in the ground by 
ploughing, yield ſuch ſalts as are of 1 to the 
Vegetation of it, but of heat eſpecially -j || 
Same tell us, after we have had corn a or three 
years upon a clover-ground:that:has: been broken: up, 
and have, the fourth year, ſown: that ground with 
oats, that we _— our the oats are Juſt come wy 
21: 2 — 8 A - L | O 
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e the ſame ground again with . 1 and 
that when the oats ate cut, we ſhall find a good crop 
of elover at the bottom. At this ſowing there is no 
need of covering the cloyer-ſeed, for it is ſo, ready to 
vegetate, that it will find its way into the ground, as 
we may obſerve of many other ſeeds of the like nature, 
which will bury, themſelves in the earth, they are laid 
upon, without help. Upon this new clover we may 
begin to graze our cattle ſoon after the oats are off, 
and ſo continue until the following ſpring, when we 
muſt fence it for mowing and that ſummer we may 
— 1 three Nag in one year, as alread ly meg 
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(Ga ) There are — kinds of hor: but the oxead bord ia 5 
eſteemed the beſt, whoſe ſeed is like that of muſtard, except 
that-it/is more oblong. The Engl/h ſeed is preferable to that 
of all other places, and the farmer ſhould chuſe ſuch as is of 
—_— colour with a caſt of red; that which is black ne- 
ver growing ſo well. It delights moſt in a rich, warm ſoil, 
and always thrives beſt in thoſe lands which have been well 
or manured; wy clay-lands which are long in 
acquiging a coat of graſs (or Grandin as the farmer expreſſes 
it) and are little ſubject. to weeds, are of all others the beſt 


| hund f for clover; becauſe in thoſe lands where the common 


graſs grows ſpeedily it ſoon eats out the clover. _ Light lands 
are in general more ſubject to this ſudden growth of common 
graſa, and they have alſo another diſadvantge in regard to the 
elover, which is, that they eaſily waſh away from its roots 
aſter ſharp rains; and then the roots, being left bare, are 
Filled by the firſt froſt tbat comes. In good grounds it will 
bear. crops for three or four years; but not longer than that, 
even in the moſt proper foil, and with all the neceſſary cau- 
tions. There is a very eaſy method of determining what is 
good clover- ſeed and what bad ; it is onl neceſſary to throw 
it into a glaſs of water, and that which ſinks is good, what 
ſwims is bad, and will never vegetate. It is eaſy, from this 
trial, know vat ſeed is to be depended upon, and what is 
not; and to know what allowance is to be made in bad ſeeds, 


— ao quantity loſt inthe proportion for every acre. 
: K 3 The 


fmely in the enſuing ſpring. 
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No it remains only chat I inform my reader, that 


the elover I have mentioned in this treatiſe is the great 


clover, which was firſt brought to us, and ill is im 
Fre by Roe 1 in ſeed-from 2 1 *' 


n CHAP. 


2 AA nne 


2 The beſt way or "Ire clone is, Ude with barley or 


oats, aſter the corn is ſown; and, apon this account, the corn 
is.to be ſown ſome what thinner than ordinary. The uſual 
time of ſowing it, is in the end of Jfarch, or the begi 


of April, in a calm day; but if the land: be very dry, it is 


better to ſow it with black oats, as early in the ſpring as may 
be, that ſo it may get up while the ſpring rains laſt, and be 
of ſome ſtrength before the dry weather comes. Some ſow 
it with wheat or rye at Michaclmas; this gives it an opportu- 
nity of ſhedding its ſeed on the ground, and by that means, 
the crop of the next year is rendered much ſtronger than it 
would have been made by any other means; but then it is 


deſt to be fown upon dry lands, which will bear the ſowing 


both of the wheat and 8 broad ridges; which is 


uſually very ſucceſsful, if a ail winter follows; but if there 


are long and fevere frofts, or deep ſnows, it is very hazard- 
dus. Some adviſe the ſowing it alone, at Michaelmas; which 
they ſay makes it come up the freer from weeds, than if ſown 


1 and that it will get ſtrength enough before 


winter, to ſupport itſelf a_n_ the _ md wil _ 


Some farmers ſow rye 6 11 de corn at en 
and early in the ſow clover, which they only 
cover by rolling it. The beſt management of all ſeems to 


be che feeding it bare before winter comes on, and then it is 


ſafe; for the froſts, though they often deſtroy the leaves of 
the clover, yet never hurt.its roots, urilefs they happen to lie 


bare. About the middle of ay, or at che utmoſt toward the 


end of that month, is the time of mowing the clover for the 


firſt crop. This takes up more tinie and Jabour in the mak- | 


ing into hay, than the common graſs, and muſt be well at- 


tended; but if it grow not too ſtrong, it will be found ex- 


ling rich for the fattening of cattle. The exact time for 


du cutüng this firſt crop is when it begins to Knot, and after 


this ſome mo two other crops before winter. . 
Is. LP farmers name for che — In0: 
; ree- 
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ur3 And the third day two or And 
5 —— four days, they got: to be bf Os 125 
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| IT once provided with any ſort of ſeed ns 
4 Wok the ſame fort e upon their os” 
rs y render. it, in our of time, quite un- 
2 fitable; for where any fo f ſeed, though never 
io good at firſt, when 1 is Wichgüc into a country, 
Hite been cultivated for three or four years ſucceſſively 
in the ſame air and ſituation,” even if that ſpot of 
land be varied from aere to acre, or thoſe grounds 
enriched from time to time with manures; yet expe- 
a rience ſhie ws Us, that fi uch ſeed will degenerate, and 
loſe its 'firſt excellence; ſo that, when we once be- 
come maſters of a good ſort of ſeed, we ſhould at 
leaſt put it into two or three hands, where the ſoils 
7 tuations are as different as poſſible; and every 
Fear the parties ſhould change with one another; by 
| wiel means I find the goodneſs of the ſeed will be 
maintained for ſeveral years. For want of this uſe, 
many farmers: have failed. i in, their crops, and * 
great loſers::-. . ba howt gat tt 52 [622 
_ > Secondly,” It has been a great neglect, that our far- 
mers have not been curious enough to inquire into 
0 feveral 5 of beans and ur. which kinds of them 
- . Produce 
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derable q N will be ne : two o buſhels of ſeed may 
us be e out of the 8 of an acre of good land 
Hob the dover has throve. Nfortimer. 
In a dry ſuminer, both ſorts of clover” are ape g grow- 
ing, and if it does grow, and the next ſummer (wherein it 
fc "ht to be A 'ciop) prove very dry, it fails on moſt ſorts of 
Land: at leaſt it is but of by Thort duration, and therefore 
is not to be depended on by the farmer for maintaining bis 
icattle, which the broad Gove will alſo kill, ſometimes by 
. cauſing them to ſwell, unle eſs great care be taken to revent it. 
Tbe broad-clover is eſter a foul feed for horſes.” The 
hop- clober is gone out of the ground ſooner than the broad- 
"clover. T never knew it cut more than once. Indeed cattle 
are never ſwollen by feeding on it, but then it affords but very 
hitze feeding for them, except the land whereon it grows be 
"very ich _ P. 188, © 
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one plant, it might ce in a year (pr ſammer) 


about a hundred wh, for ſeed. On the other hand, 


we have ſome ſorts of peaſe that will produce about 

thirty cods upon a plant, and one with another, will 
yield ſeyen or eight peaſe on each cod; and then a 
ngle plant will yield in one year, after the rate of 


| ſeven in each ſhell, two hundred and ten peaſe; which 


is above double the number of thoſe mentioned'a 
and the peaſe are alſo larger than thoſe that 
few, ' So that in the meaſure, there will be near two 
thirds difference, between the firſt and the laſt kinds. 
In'beans likewiſe, it is obſervable, that ſome* are apt” 
to grow tall and long: jointed, while others are o 
and ſhort-jointed,” and bear full cfops of fruit, even 
to yield half as much more in meaſure! ep 875 do 
which are long jointed. „ a eat 
Thirdly, It is a cuſtoin- among the farmer ; (though 
without any great reaſon) to ſow: ſome crops of beans 


and peaſe before Chriſtmas, and others early in the 


ſpring, as in February, for example; the conſe | 
is, that theſe-two crops bring their fruit at one time, 
and therefore, about London, the markets are glutted 
with them, and their price is ſmall, Beſides, thoſe _ 
that are put in before Chriſtmas, are endangered by 
the froſts, and are often loſt, which is a hazard that 
we need not venture, unleſs we have ſheker: e erer 
| and the help of a wall. re 

But ſet us ſuppoſe _—_— dere three or our crops, 


Which were planted at as many different ſeaſons, that 


all are tending to bear fruit together, as I have ob- 


ſerved them do oftentimes ; we may prevent this in- 8 


convenience two ways: ther by tranſplanting-ſome 


of them, when they are about four inches high, or » 


cutting them wy when they are about that height 3 


ce the greateſt Erops. I have known Sen 

5 that have produced about forty *cods' each” 
plant, and each cod two or three peaſe apiete. 8 
Ert male an Fon cot 5 of the increaſe of 


bring ſo 
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ſhgots which 7 
5 . Be Yong more than a, week, if th 


Weather be bot, ſhoot out al of flowerrhyd "and 
coe not above g week. later than they would have 


done, if they bad not been cut down. For the juices 


ip dhe plant were. then all ſo well digeſted pre- 


pared for blaſſam, that. wherever they gauld ſpring 
of appear, che) muſt immediately tend 10 flower; 
wherggs hen HE Mr in the main gem were raw 
4 19 1 and the deſign of ee 5 not 
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0 0. Beans are gol Focal Fr 35 it is 3 the ſmall 
if bean that is propagated by the plaugh. The hey. delight 


chiefly in a ſtiff, ſtrong moiſt clay, wp thrive not in light 
ar dry grounds. They are commonly ſown ONT or 


iaoner. Three buſbels will ow an acre. 

Ie common white · pea ſucceeds beſt i in a light 8 
e ee rich: the time of ſowing them is in the middle of 
April. . Ae buſhels are he common allowance for an 

y. kill he weeds a land is ſubject 8. better 

7 any OP: crop. In Staffordþtire the iey | ſow the garden- 
yield very well, 

they are left trailing 9 . ground without any 


ſupport: of ſticks. - The white and una are only 
to be ſow with a broad caſt, and harrowed in; but the 


pommes urg pe, 1 — ſown ip: n 
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8. you Aefired my te pebeeneg whe a 

ing of onions and faſfron, and the ſoil 


A 
— 


you on that aecoùnt, becauſe it was impoſſible to do 


any thing te the od 9:96 in propagating either onions 
. er ſo late in che year; for chen onions are out 


of the ground, "and ſaffron is in . you Ob. 
ſerve in your Jetter; and ir is next to killing them c 
mode "ny laſting roots of that fort at chat time.) © 


In the next place,” as yen deſired to know the na- 
tive place of every tribe of fruit ich we o culti- 
vate in our gardens, it has employed much of my 


time to'diſcever to what diffetent parts of tlie world 
we owe thoſt ſeveral enjoyments; each of which 1 
mn re ee 1 ic will be no 


Nas of 080 A be ney Tomy wigs 
molt in a cold wet clay. Theſe are to be ſown in Pebryary 
and the common vantity of ſeed is two buſhels to an a 40 


The blue-pea is the beſt Kind for light fandy land, and is to 


be early ſown; all deaſe love land manured Wich lime or with 
marle. In Sufvl they plough up their lays in the beginning 


of Merch, and es nuf well; they have a'croſs-ſtick 


ſet with iron pegs, which chey Krike down with their feet;: 
thaſe pegs make holes at, an even diftancc; into which 
haue boys and girls follawing to put the neaſe. ſingly, till 


the land is ſet. As ſaan as God pKa they ploygh the 


land a-crols and harrowing it well they plough it again, and 
ſow it About Micbaclmas wig An det 

, then with bats; aſter which the as A 
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F er +6 plant Aae, Bee he) Hive: 
thotigh I neglected to anſwer your letter, 'which'bears 
date in Beptemebtr till now, there is no time Joſt 30. 


— 


e ſmall 
p . 


ch wheat; and the next yearavith 


„ 
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mall help to know the climate in which every ſort of 
froit had its original ſprings for then we are able to give 
s better gueſs at the ſeveral ſituations and expoſures 
- neceſſary for each in our gardens + beſides, by means 
of our extenſive trade, we' may learn even the qua- 
lities of thoſe ſoils which nature has beſtowed on every 
fruit- bearing plant, for its wholſome nouriſhment. 
But, to Begin with the Onion; Lam perſusded there 
_ bs not any root which brings more profit to the planter, 
with ſmall expence, than itſelf; Tor I kad that an acre 
_ of onions, one year with another, may be made worth 
upwards of forty; pounds; or even more profitable 
than if a quarter of that quantity of ground was ſpread 
or cayered with one ſtratum or layer of apples, as 


_ cloſe as they can lie together; for the hae) which goes 
between the onions is but two inches wide, or there- 
abquta, when they are bent in growth; and the onions 
in theix roots, When they are full grown, one with 
another, may be about an inch and a half diameter, 
ſo chat my conjecture is rather under than over the 


N 


81 
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:flayours and more gentle and ſweet *. taſte than 
thoſe Which are not dried: by the firſt I mean thoſe 
vhich are commonly ſold about- London in ropes, 
and by the other I mean thoſe that are ſold by the 
peck. The Spaniſb-onions are all dried, and av 
fore Joſe their ya reliſh: ; beſides, by. the dry- 
ing of onions, they loſe. that ſpirit of vegetation, 
which would elſe promote their growing before we 
could uſe them in ns kitchen. 

In the laying up of onions, we find that where they 
have.not been well dried, or are laid too cloſe, roge- 
ther, or in too great heaps, they ſooner. begin to. 
ſprout than When the more watry parts are exhaled 
by the ſun, and they are laid ſingly ; ſo that it is ne- 
ceſſary to guard againſt theſe two evils, if we deſire 
our onions to laſt long in kitchen- uſe; but if we de- 
ſign to gather good ſeed from them, they ſhould be 
planted, 570 ſoon as they begin to ſprout. 

Now, when we have taken vt of the fred, we 
muſt ſow it as ſoon as the earth begins. to, reſume. its 
power of acting upon vegetables of this kind. My ; 
greateſt ſucceſs was by putting in che onion : ſeed in 
February, as ſoon as the weather waz open; and it 
has been my conſtant rule never to ſow the ſceds ot | 
any bulbous root later in the ſpring, of the year: 1 
find that if I ſow any of this ſort of ſeed later than 
February, my ſeeds are in danger of being loſt, either 
by vermin in their tender ſtate, or by a mixture of 
weather too rough for them, when. they - firſt appear 
above ground, or elſe by a too dry ſeaſon, which is 
b A, in Ago, ſo that the ſeed does not come. 'uP 
A G Her, 

The land that is commonly choſen for this purpoſ: 8 
is a generous loam, which is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
about equal parts of ſand and clay; and even though 
this ſoil is more generally inclined to aſſiſt vegetables 
than any other, yet it is thought by ſome to require 
| lage quantity of manure ot Jung, i 

515 e 


10h 
Abit to the vegetarith ef onions; but frbm my on 
Uher vatren I Had thut this loans of ſelf, wirhout 
the charge of Gang, brite onen ud large and as 
as the dunged groend : this I' obſerved in ſome 
adens here the people wid mo they 
ahy mature tb the land, but what they had now 
and then kalten out of the diechet, and the drift fand 
Gr che highways, In ſdme other places I 200k notice 
of onions of a tolerable goed ſize, and etremely well 
taſted; that were ſd-wn upon a> black ſott of ſand, 
Which - ſcemed to be intermixed with about a Third 
Patt of fibrous roots, ſuch as the roots of heaths; 
and from the ſtate of the lamd about it, I am per- 
ſuaded it Was ſo, and had not been long encloſed: 
but however, - the people told me, when I ſpoke in 
praſſe of their onions, ant inquired how they bad 
enriched the land for them, that they had not done 
any. thing mote than to dig it up and ſoty the ſerd. 
Ia my dn garden 1 have had ws good and large 
roots of this ſort, without uſing any manure, as my 
fert ur, Who has eevered his ground four 
| Thehies'chick with dung! ſo that 1 4 — opinion, the 
great expence of Gang Try be: ſaved in ahi cxſe, 
und Vat fandy- and Haſthy<gmund;: and the loam 
which I fave mentioned, may, by gedd digging or 
plouglting, and wimely wing, be rendered capable 
Uf producing a valaabie ep. I have forn an acre or 
_ to of goed eniens Browing ee ee near 
Witter, Where little Uuiig was uſed. 
Again, in the management of 2 ef paint, 


we ret ob ſerve, chat When they are groum to be as 


big as the ſtem of a crow-quil, they muſt be hoed, 
as Well to clear them fm weeds, Which would an- 
ny them While they were young, as to ſet the planti 
ut a due diſtance one from angther ; the btadth of 
the hoe- blade, as I have obſerved, is about two 
inches, and it ſhould be u bareful man who ĩs uſed to 
the work that is ta be as," 

there 
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never had ap- 
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Alert is ch vhly requited a great care in N oer 
the land, With tegatd to the young erop, but 4 Fore- 
ſteing eye to guide and conduct the hve 8 
that no tnbte Ake cut up than What are neceſſary. 
When the oniotis art thus put into a thrivifg me- 
Wa; we need nbr take tiny further care about 1953 
vill we percelve their roots have nearly done grown 
und then the common way is to bend cen theſe 
leaves With an arböur. Polk, or any other Way woe 
851 for the common people ſuppoſt char this 
i weten of the fap, by which means the 
fo — in its growth; and Tf hat be the Lale, it 
i cerratafy worth White ro do ſt; for if Every öh 
in ann — one with ahöckker, mould gam xd 
and By his means every 6mon fnetid gam 
dot Micha a pier ds bote, then thets Wold be 
4 vety Conffderuble profit; and this addittonel 
will Tkewiſe prove additional in Pers CO 
that an Hhvhdred toors which night ity NB 
meaſdte bf a buſhel without men An Art 
. — uſed had the effect it is ſuppoſed to 1 | 
de ny half a peck wided: to wer backe, 
Winch at the enk price of thöfe ditions, (bi by e 
5 is elite: pence; and This' in an ere well m. 
ed will abeut pay for Hoeing. 1 confefs 1 Have 
followed the old beaten road ſo far as to do this, but 
IJ am not poſitive as to the ſucceſs. All that I 


ctived opinion erteng huſbandmer-and gardeners, '1 | 
wiſh it has ehe effect, which it-igeotmmontyfu : 
To Have's 2 Tihall trial however cannot harm you vefy 
Hu 


hen the-pipes or Ni &f the. onions begin +» & 
Toſe their juvenile, or youthful green colour, and 
turn yellowiſh, it is time they-ſhould be taken out 
the earth, and diſpoſed in the beſt wrt to dry; there- 
ore in rainy wearher it 45 ir to pull them out 
uf —— ; for Which texfon ſhould haveſoffe 
| "proſper | 


Aay therefore upon this point is, that as it is a he 
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| , proſpedk of fair weather; ſuch. as we expe in the 


"W 


way of cutting graſs, for hay, or teaping of corn; for 
_ onions muſt be well dried before they are laid up, or 
elſe they will not keep for houſhold uſe (a); © 
And now, Sir, from theſe remarks we, may gather 
enough to anſwer the end of your letter, as far as it 
relates to the method of e e by ſowing 
ons upon it. I ſhall now, proceed to give you ſome 
account of the manner how to propagate ſaffron. 
„ Suffron has a bulbous root, like the ſpring-ctocus, 
but, much larger; the flower is alſo. in moſt circum- 
ſtances like the crocus-flower, and of a bluiſh purple- 
colour, but the times of bloſſoming of the crocus and 
che ſaffron. ace different; the crocus I ſpeak of, appears 
in the ſpring, and the ſaffron · flower riſes in autumn; 
the leayes of the one, and the other, are nearly of the 
Lame. figure, but thoſe, of the ſaffron, are much the 
| Tongeſt, and are of a deeper green: colour than that of 
the ſpring-crocus... It has been obſerved by ſome au- - 


- 


_ thors, that the ſaffron differs from our ſpring· crocus, 
#$TLHETA  oV > Fra. 4 i SS 12 Vo 
496 £2 12 2 "IX p41 * 1% ee. n becauſe 


1 (#) The three: ſorts of onions propagated for the ſake of 
their, roots for winter-yſe;,are, the Strasburg: onion, the red 
Fpani-onian, and the white. , Theſe are to be propagated 
by ſowing their ſeeds in the latter end of February, in a dry, 
and ſomewhat ſandy ſoil, yet rich; in about a month's time 
the plants will appear, and, in about a fortnight after that, 
they will be forward enough for hoeing, which muſt be done 
with a very ſmall hoe, cutting up all the weeds, and leaving 
the onions two inches aſunder; this ſnould be done in a dry 
ſeaſon, and the ground will then be clear of weeds for a month. 
At the end of this time, they muſt be hoed again, and cut to 
three inches apart; and a month after this, to four inches, 
dt Which diſtance they will thrive well, and grow very large. 
Toward the latter end of Fuh, the onions will have arrived 
at their full growth,” which is known by their leaves hanging 
down, and ſhriveling; and they muſt at this time be pulled 
up, and ſpread on a dry place, and turned every day, to pre- 
vent their ſtriking freſh. roots; in a fortnight's time they will 
be dry enough to houſe, and ſhould be wiped clean 
ſpread thin in an upper loft, or garret. 


£ 


* 
* * 
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[being its flowers naked, or hen any 
leaves appear, but ſo in effect does the ſpring · eroens: 


for When the flowers open, we can then narrowly = E 


diſtinguiſh the ſharper points of the leaves, as we may 
dog when the ſaffron comes to flower; the piſtils of 


the falfron- flower, which are the parts only uſed in 
the ſhops, if they are not gathered carly. in the morn- 
ing, while they are moſt prominent, will give us rea- 
ſon ta complain: for when the ſun begins to. influence 
them, they fhrink';into: leſs than half their fitſt ſub- 


ſtance, and almoſt retire under ground; ſo the ſpr _ 
$ likewiſe does the ſame as ſoon * the fle 


begins 0 open by the ſun's warmth... 


now let us proceed to the culture, of wy : 


and; Heſt- of all remark upon the {oil about Saffron . 


COINS: in -Efex, which was once the chief market 

or it, as well as the principal. place of its growth; 
but of late years we find it cultivated, in the grounds 
about Cambridge, and in ſome other places in England, 


| un find it © proſper well in almoſt. N kind of foil, 5 


ae er ſort of clay. 
ſoil then about Saffron-Walden, ha 1 — 2 


ſeen it grow, isa chalky loam, but of that kind which 


is moſt eaſily broken; in ſame places there is a coat 
of light earth over the chalk, about three or four 


8 n thick, which is ſufficicatly, deep for ſaffron- 


roots; in other places I haye _ ſome. beds of it 


| proſperiag well in common heath · ground, where the: 
ſurface had been burnt, and turned in by a common 


plough. And I am ſatisfied from experien ey that, 


5 the ſaffron cultivated. in this laſt - ſort of land, is not 
any way inferior, either in quantity or quality; to 

that Which grows about V alden and Cambridge. Some 

gentlemen already, by my advice, haye 42-47; 4-08 5 


acres of it upon heath - ground, and ſuch land- as was 
hardly worth, one ſhilling per acre, and have had very 


| File crops ;.. for there is no dung, or any other. 
OR: TOA R 5 
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produce of the flame ny, vis. the aſhes of its 
| Lufface. . ny 9 8 ; 
When the ground Naben welt oof with the 
pov we are to provide an inftyument like an: Kin 
ith a blade much broader than that of: the Jar 
common hoe. Some blades in the ſtiffer grounds = 
be about a foot wide, and for the more lig t aßd ſandy 
lands, the blades may be about eighteen dit Wich 
this tool or inſtrument the land is drawn into ranges, 
 fomewhat like furrows, about "three inches deep. 
When one range is made, lay your ſaffron-roots in it 


about three inches aſunder; when this range is planted, 


then, with the ſame inſtrument, draw another f 
on the ſide of it, and the earth which will be turned 
out of the ſecond, will cover the roots planted in the 
firſt. In the planting this root it ſhould be obſerved, 
chat the de th of every range or furrow ſhould, as 
Hear as ble, be. the ſame: the time of planting 
' theſe roots is commonly about Midſummer, for at 
that time the people in the ſaffron-countrits generally 
take up their ſtore out of the ground, and then they 
may be bought in the nn dy the: buſhel, which 
is not always of one price. About that ſeaſon we may 
meet with them, and at fo other time. But however 
this cuſtom prevails in the ſaffron-countries, Iam 
fure from experience, that ſaffron-roots may as ſafely 
be taken up ſo ſoon-as the leaves are dead, as to let 
them lie in the ground a fortnight or three weeks 
afterwards; for the deadneſs or falling of the leaves 
_ - of any plant, ſhews its natural diſpoſition to reſt from 
growth, and then it has no- great-occaſion for the 
earth's aſſiſtance, "till the time draws near to its awak- 
| ing again to its buſineſs of vegetation, But the ground 
ng planted, ſome few flowers will perhaps appear 
i gehende; following,. naked or without any green 
leaves; and about the end of September or beginning 
; " O#ober, the green leaves will appear and ſhoot to 
| Oe. . 
| ut 
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about chtee inches wide, eut the weeds which appeir 
among — lants; but che leaves, Which hold their 
? rhe winter and part of the ſpring; ſhould 
not be Aditi, beeauſe that weakens the foot. 
HFares je Stent lovers of them, and therefore the 
countr are obliged to ſence in their ſaffron- 
«prounds with hurdles, of fome other goo fence, 'to | 
Keep che hares ot. . e 
The next year after lands we A expat boli . 
4 third or forth part of what they eſteem à fuf crop; 
and this year; as fooh as the green leaves are decayedd, 
clean the whote ground with an doe, which will greatly 
help the ron. 

The third and Werd | with this braen Weg 


may expect full erops; but then che roots, a cher 8 


vffapring muſt be taken out of the ground to make 
freſh 1 an acre of ſaffron. roots of this ſtands 
ing will plame about three acres and half. | 
When the- ſaffron” comes to flower, che bloom 
muſt de gathered very early in the motning, becauſe 
_ the ſtyle or Piſtil, which is the pure ſaffron; fhrinks 
ar the approach of the Tun * therefore i in great faffron- 
grounds, alf the hands they can get are employed to 
pick it every morning while it laſts in flower. We 
mut 'obſerve that it is only the ſtyle of the flower 
which is the faffron, the other parts are of no uſe; 
and-I am very apt to believe there may be good ſaf⸗ 
fron gathered. from the blue ſpring· crocus, for there 
is little or no difference in the flowers of the one from 
the other ſort; and if ſo, the ſpring will Ray's toler- 
 able/crop the firſt year of planting. 
As they gather the ſaffron, they. pur it abit 
meets of white paper, and dry it on little kilns, which 
| every one is provided with ; and the fire they uſe on 
is occaſion is charcoal. The method of drying the 
fron may be beſt ſeen at the flowering-ſcaſon ; for 
! is r an art tg Br drying it, that 1 
N | 2 nts TA K by 
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by that means, ſome ſaffron, is rendered fiye or ten 
ſhillings per pound better than other ſaffron. 
About three pounds of freſh ſaffron will dry to about 
one pound; and indeed IJ have known the year's crop 
gathered from one acre, to amount to near eighteen 
pound - weight; but ten pounds upon an acre is com- 
mon enough. The price it will bear in the market, 
depends upon two things, beſides the engroſſing it; 
Krk, the plenty of it in the market, and ſecondly, 
the good management in drying it. As to the quan- 
tity of it, which is ſome years more, and ſome years 
less, that is occaſioned by the greater or leſs number 
ol full-cropt acres which happen to be on foot at one 
time more than another: for above four years it muſt 
not ſtand in any one place, but the ground broke up; 
and therefore it would be beſt ordered, to keep a par- 
cel of lands ſo planted with ſaffron, that the full crops 
might gradually ſucceed one another. But if the blue 
ſpring-crocus anſwers the end I ſe, the crop is 
much more certain, and its culture ſtill more eaſy, 
In dear years, it has been ſold for upwards of five 
= pe per pound and in ſome years for a guinea; 
but however it be, the perſon who cultivates it is till 
22 314724; view 4 4 act; 1 GIL AE. 


* (6). Saffron is always planted upon fallow. ground, and 


that is preferred which has borne barley the year before. The 
ſaffron- grounds are ſeldom above three acres, or' Teſs than 
one; and in chuſing, the principal thing regarded is, that 
they be well expoſes ; the ſoil not poor, nor a very ſtiff clay, 
but a temperate, dry mould, ſuch as commonly lies upon 
Chalk, and is of an hazel-colour. The ground about Lach- 
day muſt be carefully ploughed, the furrows being drawn 
much cloſer together and deeper, if the foil will allow it, 
than is done for any kind of corn; and accordingly the charge 
z greater. About five weeks after, during any time in the 
month of May, between twenty and thirty loads of dung is 
leid upon each acre, and having ſpread it with great care, it 
is ploughed in as before. About Midſummer it is 3 * 

\ * a 
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CH AP. X. An account of bees ; the manner bow | 
they gather their wax and boney; of the ſtructure of 
their combs; their manner of breeding and ſwarming ; | 
. With variety of curious obſervations relating to their 
. ceconomy, by My Maraldi ; as alſo ſome obſervations, £ 
--eobich may be uſeful to ſuch as either have, or defi 
10 build, e pr or Nene 157 e 4 
el ne Ng. 


Atoralifts allow, chat are the moſt 8 
ful of all inſects: the inſtinct they have to feed 
upon flowers, and to gather honey and wax from 
ot: z; the order 20 obſerve in their ys oecu- 
| "Pe 3 


2: third en = eee eve ee eee a 
broad furrow or _ is left, co ſerves as a 6 
to the ſeveral parcels, when there arg ſeveral proprietors to 
one incloſure. The fences conſiſt of what is called dead- 
hedges, or hurdles. ' As to the weather, the hotteſt ſummers 
are certainly the beſt, and therewith if there be gentle ſnow - 
ers from time to time. The next general part of the culture 
of ſaffron is the planting or - ſetting the roots; the only inſtru- 
ment uſed for which is a narrow ſpade, commonly termed a 
ſpit - hovel. The time of planting is commonly in the month 
| of Juh, a little ſooner or later, according as the wea-. 
ther anſwers. 'The method is this, one man with his ſpit- . 
ſhovel raiſes between three and four inches of earth, and 
throws it before him about” ſix or more inches, Two 
ſons, geperally women, following with heads, place Na | 
in the fartheſt of the trench he makes; at three inches 
diſtance from each other, or thereabvuts ; as ſoon as the dig- 
ger or ſpitter has gone once the breadth of the ridge, he be- 
Sins again at the other ſide, and digging as before covers the 
roots laft fet, and makes the ſame room for the ſetters to 
place a new row at the ſame diſtance from the firſt, that they * 
are from one another; thus they go on till a whole ridge, con» 
h n one * 1855 N the only _ þ 
8 in 
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Pations 3 their government, induſtry, and admirable _ 
mill in carrying on their work; in a word, all the 
diſpoſitions that are to be found among theſe animals, 
have engaged the attention en of ny antieutiand 
Wochen philoſophers. 

Ariſtomachus, amongſt the n peut gt 
and thirty years in contemplation of them; and Hil- 
I ſeus retired into the woods, that he might have. the 
mote opportunity to obſerve them: theſe two philo- 
ſophers, according to the account given us by Pliny, 
wrote of the nature of bees; and they were the per- 
ſons, perhaps, who taught others bow to order them, 
to provide hives for ns and cM great ae 
from them. ee 

We are ch Dabei to Ariſtotle for the . a 
and uſeful obſervations he has left us concerning this 
inſect, which Virgil has beautified, and put into Latin 
verſe: theſe obſervations were afterwards confirmed 
and improved by Pliny, ape ſeveral antient *ptifoſo> | 


hers 
PW We have, notwithſtanding the obſervations chat 
AV A made by. k ſo many 80 Fan not de- 


1 — Clined 
| e 88 — bart of the dl Baran ef th 
_ _ untouched, to lie under the roots; and. in ſetting, to place 
the roots directly upon their bottom. The quantity of 
roots planted in an acre is generally about fuxteen quarters, 
From the time that the roots: are planted, till about the be- 
ginning of September, or ſometimes later, there is no more 
Tabour about them: but as they then begin to ſpire, and are 
ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, it muſt be carefully 
pared with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds, &c. raked into. the 
furrows, - otherwiſe they would hinder the growth of the 
plants. In ſome time after appear the ſaffron- flowers, theſe 
are gathered as well before as after they are full blown, and 
the moſt proper time for it is early in the morning. Having 
Carried home the flowers, they are ſpread upon a table, and 
the chives picked out with a good part of the ſtyle itſelf, and 
the reſt of the flower is thrown away as uſeleſs, and then 
they are 4 on the Kiln. IR 8 Tranf, Ne 405. 
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clined to. N part of nature; wherein we have 
been inſenſibly engaged, both by the pleaſure we have 


had a ſo curious a:ftudy; and by the conveniency of 


à great number of glaſy-hives in M. Caſſiui's garden. 
adjoining td the Obſervatory. As ſeveral of the mo- 


derns, as well as the antients, have treated of the me- 


thads of managing theſe. animals. in point of profit, 
we ſhall wa vr that for the preſent, and content our- 
ſelves with ſoſertiog what: we have ner © be moſt, | 


curious concerning them 


Of bees, and their. different oui -The — 5 
of bees in a hlye differs according to the different ſize 


of the hive ; we reckon. there are eight or ten thou- 


ſand bees in a ſmall aur, and about eighrcen chanſeud. 


; in A large enge wo 
We have found three differens ſorts of perbi in 85 
hive, whether great or ſmall; the firſt ſort is that which 


we properly call bees, and which makes up in a manner 


the Whole 3 theſe are the animals, as we ſhall 
ſnew by and by, that gather the wax from the flowers; 
that Vork it, and make honey - combs and cells of it; 
it is they that gather the honey, and fill the combs 
therewith in ſummer- time, to maintain them in the 
winter 3 that talse care to ſupply their young with 


food ſuitable to their age, and exeite a heat, which 


contributes to bring them to their full growth; laſtly, 


theſe are the creatures, whoſe buſineſs it is to keep 
the hive elean, and to drive away whatever may be 
injurious to them. All theſe bees have a ſting; and 


ot this ſpecies, there are ſains that are a little bigger 
than other s. 
The ſecond ſort is 5 4 is called 3 3 theſe being 
bigger, and their colour being a little darker, will help 
you eaſily to diſtinguiſh them from others; for the 


drones are one third longer, and à little thicker than 


the bees. Some hives have but a ſmall number of 
drones, others have many; and there are ſome ſea- 
ſons of the year, when we could diſcern none of them; 


Ws 4 ; Ly we 3 
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ve have likewiſe ſomerimes found drones vo bigger 
than the common bees; no drone has a ſting. 

Finally, we have obſerved a chird ſort of bens: in 
the ſame hive, that are even longer than the drones, 
but not ſo thick in proportion to their length, and 
they have a more lively and redder colour; we never 
found above three of theſe in a hive, and often but 

one: this bee has a grave and compoſed gait, and is 
armed with a ſting; ſhe is the mother of all the reſt, 
as we ſhall ſhew cs, N is en ſtiled the 
_—_ queen, or king-bee. 

Deſcription of- a bee. You may: diſtin guad thies 
principal parts in a bee; the head, which by a ſmall 
fibre adheres to the reſt of the body; the middle of 

the body, which is the ſecond part; and that is alſo 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the belly, w ich is the third 
Bees have two kinds of ſaws or jaws in the ower 
part of the head, which open and ſhut from the right 
to the left; it is with this organ they gather the wax, 
knead it, and build and poliſh their cells; they alſo 
uſe it to ge whatever they have 3 os and out of, 
Their hives. 

At the ſame 5 of the bead; bees have a trump, 
13 origin is near the neck ; it. grows ſmaller and 
ſmaller from the root, and ends in a point. This 
organ conſiſts of five branches, whereof two are ſe- 
parated from the reſt at their roots, on the right 

and left; the other three are not divided from one 
another till towards the middle of. the trump; the 
middlemoſt is of a cylindrical form, and as thick as 
a hair, and being viewed with a microſcope, ſeems 
al along to be divided into ſeveral rings, each of 
which is . furniſhed” with a great number of ſmall 
hairs, which are longer towards the end of the trump, 
than at the root. "This part, which we properly call 
the trump, is one of the chiefeſt organs bees are en- 
dowed with; for with that they gather honey and 
food from flowers, as we ſhall obſerve by and __ 


, 3 
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The other four organs are longer Wen theie | 

| origin, and grow'ſmaller and ſmaller till they end in 

a point: they are formed like gutters, being concave 
on that ſide which embraces * trunk, and convex _ 


on the other; they are of a horny fubſtance: the two 
branches, which are ſeparated nearer the root, are 


longer, and embrace the other two; they Join fo well | 


_— that they ſeem to be bur one pipe. 


e are certain from repeated obſervations, thax 
the bees gather their honey with their trump” alane, 


and this organ appears to us to be a chanel into which 
the honey may paſs. We have likewiſe ſeen the trump 


of the bees grow bigger or leſſer by turns, it is big- 


ger at the very inſtant the bee ſucks the honey; arid 


as this increaſe or diminution happens ſucceſſively 5 
- from its point to the very root, this made us con- 


clude, that the mellific Juice cauſes that ſwelling,” as 
it paſſes into the cavity of the pipe: but it may alſo 
be ſuppoſed, that the trump from the middle is as 


it were the tongue, and that the branches which en⸗ 


compaſs it aſſiſt in the office of gathering honey: the 


tongue, after having gathered the honey from the 


flowers, ſends it through the branches as far as their 


roots, Where it enters into the body of the bee, through 


which they are wont alſo to diſcharge it. Theſe are 


the chief parts of the head, and their ſeveral uſes, ſo 
far as the ſmallneſs of them will allow us to come 


at the knowledge of them. 


The middle part of a bee's body i is of a ſpheroidical g 


forms, a little extended, to which two wings are faſ- 


tened, one on the right and the other on the left, a 
little above the horizontal line, which paſſes c 


the middle of the body; each of theſe wings has ano- 
ther, which ſeems to adhere to it, and is a little ſmaller 


than the firſt, which lies next the head: it is with theſe 


TY 


four wings they make their e bony as'a a ignal £5 
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8 end, that they have ſix legs, via. three on, cach 
de 180 of theſe legs are near the head, and are the 
ſmalleſt of the ſix; the other four are faſtened behind 
t the ſide of the belſy, and very near one another; 
the two middlemoſt are ſomewhat longer chan the 
firſt, and ſhorter than the hindmoſt: all theſe legs 
have ſeveral: joints, of which there are three that are 
bigger than the reſt. Beſides theſe three joints which 
are towards the middle of the leg, there are others 
tawards its root, and the end of each leg; the joint 
in the middle of both the hind legs is much larger 
than the others, and we may obſerve on the outer 
fade a mall cavity, like the hollow of a ſpoon, ſur- 
roucded with a great many ſmall hairs it is in this 
cavity that the bees depoſit by degrees the particles 
of wax which they gather from the flowers of plants 
as aforeſaid: but we muſt take notice, that the legs 
or thighs of the drones, and of the queen of the bees, 
who gather no wax, have not this cavity, xx. 
The ends of the legs terminate with two ſorts of 
haoks back to back, with which the bees faſten them- 
{elves together on the ſides of the hive, and form di- 
vers figures, as one time a cone, another time a plane, 
and ſometimes a feſtoon; from the midſt of theſe 
two hooks a ſmall and ſlender appendix. ariſes, which 
is ſametimes folded and ſometimes extended; it is 
very ſlender and roundiſn: bees make uſe of this 
part to faſten themſelves ' to, and to walk upon po- 
__  hiſhed things as upon glaſs: I am alſo of opinion, 
that they make uſe of this part to gather the ſmall 
ts of wax from the flowers, and convey them from 
hand to hand to the hind legs. 
Ihe laſt part of a bee is the belly, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed into fix. rings: we have obſerved two parts 
the bees depoſit the honey which they ſuck from the 
of 2332 . fd e 1 cup 6 
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cup or calyx of che flowers, after it has paſſed thtough 
@ very narrow chanel xhat ttaverſes 
1 breaſt of the bee: this little bladder, 

when it is, full, is- about: the bigneſs of a ſmall pea; 
and is ſo tranſparent that Nen man dee the, coloyr of | 
the honey through it (a). 5 
Another remarkable part is the — — lies At 
the extremity. of the 54 


e's. belly, and ſhoots in and 
gut very readily. by the means of ſome muſcles placed 
very near it; the ſting is about the ſixth part of an 
inch in length, and is ſomewhat thicker towards the 
root than towards the head, which terminates in a 
ſharp point: it is of a horny conſiſtence, hollow 


within like a pipe, x ae Which a venomous liquor 


paſſes, which being contained in a bladder withio the 

belly, and a little diſtant from the root of the ſting, 
comes out near its point, and inſinuates itſelf into 
the wound at the lame time u the King penetrates. 
the fleſh. 

The 5 ments esd 1 in hs 3 Be 
and the ting drags the bladder along with it, and 
ſometimes part of the inſect's guts: if the ſting be 
preſently taken out of the wound, it will ſwell but a 
little, becauſe it does not give the. poiſon proceeding 
from, the bladder time to infiguate itſelf into the 
wound: but if we are not nimble in taking it out, 
all. the venom will ſoon get into. the blood, and cauſe 
a great ſwelling and pain, that ſometimes laſts for 
21 en But "Es 1 __ take the VP ta in- 
| rin F „ * . ſert , 


— A 


(a) The parts chiefly uſed in air wow 0 two e 
wherewith they gather Wax; two arms wherewith they work 
in | making combs ; and another part, called by Leuwenhoeck 
a wiper, wherewith he ſuppoſed them to, wipe the honey 
from off the flowers. But this laſt part Dr Garden"chooſes 
to denominate the fucker, or proboſcis, as being hollow, and 
compoſed of circular fibres, _ ſerving to imbibe'or ſuck up 
the honey from 3 ' 


* 


5 e that it is worth taking 
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ſert the excellent Mr Derbam's obſervations _ ro 

E ting of a bee, for the ſatisfaction of my reader. 

The ſting of a waſp or bee is ſo pretty 'a p 


bade obſerved it to be an hollow tube wich a bag of 
ſmarp penetrating Juices (its poiſon.) Joined to the 
Hottom, or root of it, which poiſon is, in Ringing, 
Injected into the fleſh througtuthe tube, But there 
| res beſides this, two ſmall: ſharp- -bearded' ears lying 
Within this tube or ſting, as in à ſheath. In a waſp's 
ſting, Mr Derbi counted eight —— * ſide of 
each r, ſome what like the beards of fiſh-hooks : 
theſe 2806 in the ſting or ſheath lie one with its point 
_  # lintle before that of the other, as is repreſented in 
Plate III. Figure X. ready to be firſt darted into the 


fſeſh z Which being once fixed by means of its fore - 


moſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in too, and ſo they 
alternately ſtrike in deeper and deeper, their beards 
taking more and more hold in the'fleſh : after which 


. 8 the lach or ſting follows, to convey the poiſon into 
ite wound; and that it may pierce the better, it is 
. drawn to a point, with a ſmall flit at the bottom of 


the point, for the two ſpears to come out at. By 
means of this mechaniſm of the ſting it is, that when 
it is out of the body, and is parted from it, it is able 
to pierce and ſting us; and by means of che beard's 
being lodged deep in the fleſh, it comes to paſs that 
dees leave their ſtings behind them, when they are 
duiſturbed before they have time to withdraw their 
5 ſpears into their ſcabbard. In Fig. X. we may obſerve 

: "the two ſpears as they lie i in the ſting. 
Plate ibid. Fig. Y, repreſents the two > ſpears, when - 
out of the ſtin 1 2 ſcabbard, in which Fig. 


Ac is the ſting; c d, and be the two bearded 


bi - ſpearsethruſt out. 


. Of the cells, and the. Brucure of the bemegcon, 
One of the firſt: ** bees _ we. je after gs new 
warm 
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that we have ſeen them make a honeycomb in one day 
of a foot long and fix inches broad; and which, ac- 


cording to the uſual bigneſs of the cells, might con- 
Fl 5 8 four thouſand bees. 


They begin their work by faſtening i it to that which 
is moſt ſolid in the upper part of the hive, and they 
continue it from the top to the bottom, and from 
one ſide to the other; and that they 8 fix it wich 
the more ſolidity, they ſometimes make uſe of wax ſo 


| tempered, that it is almoſt like glue. 


It is not eaſy to account for the manner v ee | 
they. carry on this work, by reaſon of the number of. 


— bees, which are at once in grand motion, and 
| ming confuſion ; however, we have been able to 
| TG the following remarks... We have ſeen each bee 
carry a ſmall bit of wax between his chaps, and haſten 
to the place of buſineſs, where the Ins 6 were form- 
ing, and where the bees, by the help of their Jaws, 


faſtened the wax, one time on the right, and at another 


time on the left, to their work, about which each 


bee ſpent but a ſhort time, When he went away. 
but there is ſo great a number of them that 19 


one another i in their works, and with ſo much cele- 


rity, that you will find, the honeycomb increaſe ſen- 


ſibly enougk. As ſome of the bees work upon the 


cells, there are others that go backwards and forwards 


in the framing cells, and beat the ſame with their 


hind parts, ſeemingly i in order to make it ſolid and 


more firm. 

The order they obſerve in building the cells is this: : 
they begin with forming the baſis, which conſiſts of three 
rhombuſes or lozenges ; they preſently make one of 
theſe rhombuſes, and trace two planes on each ſide of 
this rhombus z they add a — 2 hombus to the firſt, 
with ſomething 105 a declivity, as we ſhall obſerve 


fereaſrers wp; trace two new planes on each, fide of 


1 


de et "this 
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warm is put into a hive, is to form their cells; they 
apply themſelves with ſo much diligence to this work, | 
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Ats rhohbüs: fallyg they dd a khird te the two 
forthr;” arid no other Plates on Both the out- 
kites'bf this rhombus, iert with ele othet four form 
' the cel; and by this difpolition of the' baſis the'cell 
| itece(fitily becomes an Hexagon ae ei o 20D). ! 
While ſome of the bees ft employed in building 
th elke, others #pply-therebves 10 GRIN tro tha 
are newly traced, whict they de with heir Jaws; with 
lich they ſmooth the angles diligently, And Roh 
the Ties 15 baſis with ſo mych dehcacy, that three 
ot four of Thefe fides being laid upon one —.— 
are no thicker tham an ordinary ſheet! of paper; a 
foraſmuch as the holes through which the Bees 50 
3nd out of rhe cells, fot which there is but Juſt room 
or "et Whakt be Fog they eaſy to TY 
6 nn a cre each 
em witha'welt of Wax. WTO! 1 
We X habe. ößfervecd, that thoſe bers clic build the 
cells, s, Gn rally work bur a ſhort time together upon 
. utit is not ſo with thofe that Poliſt chem, 
he they cotitinne long ar it, and yet uſe much expe- 
ition, Without ceafmg from thei labour atry longer 
chan while they carry Out ef the cells thoſe little bits 
of WAX, which they have takch off in poliſhing and 
to the end that chis AF may not be folk, cee are 
other bees ready to rt&ive it of thoſe that poliſh: the 
Fe * or come 5 3570 55 out of the cell, out of which 
thoſe who are vyed in ſhi Teac witt- 
: draw, and go to work HM was oi * 
There ate other bees Wihdditite! 0 20 thoſe har 
are employed in poliſhing 3 for we find them often 
wing them either fo dr ſome other liquor need- 
ful, either for their work of their on fuſtenance. 
4 Each honeycomb: has two rows of cells oppoſite 
to one another, with their baſes in common, and each 
Hhoneycomb is ſome what lefs than an inch thick ; thus 
tze depth of each cell will be ſomewhat more than the 
Pp part of an inch : 4 we ä found in feveral ho- 
| 4 neycombs 
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of ectls; each of them rherefore mitt be a fjttle'more 


Ly 


thay che fixth part of an inch wide, wird l about a 


1 third of its Whole | length. ; 35 l 


The honeycombs are alt 11 built of this bit 
neſs, except a fmall number of others in foie par 


lmoſt all built of this dig- 
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bf the tive,” which are kappt; ele delt zer e. 


* 


what more than the fourth part of ah inch Wide; "26h 


about half an inch long; and are made to depoſit the 
worms in, which change to drones, as we ſhall ſhew | 


4-23 
. 


— 


hereafter. © 


Moreover, we find in ſeveral parts of the hive 


* 


three or four cells bigger than the former, and made 


differently from them; they are of a 


ſphetoidieal 


forty, open in the nether part, and faſtened to the 


ends of the honeycorbs: we do not certainly know 


the uſe of them, but they ate ſuppoſed to be the ar- 


: 


bours or habitations of their queens.” 


The baſes of all the honeycornbs are placed at fuch 


a diffance: from one another, that when the cells are 
finiſhed, there remains no more ſpace between the 
one and the other, than is ſufficient for two bees ta 
55 a-breaſt.; theſe honeycombs are not ed 


m the top to the bottom, but are often inter- 


rupted; and beſides this, they have openings at cer- 


communication between then. 


1 


tain diſtances, that there may be an eaſier and ſhorter 
Alter having explained the manner of building ti 


* 


cells, we come more particulatly to confider the 


J > goto eas colt ub 
Every baſis of a cell is formed by three rhombuſes, 


that are almoſt equal and alike, which, purſuant to the 
meafures already obſerved, have two obtuſe angles, 


two ſharp ones of ſeventy degrees each, . 
. Theſe three rhombuſes lean one towards another, 
and are joined together by the ſides which contain one 
or the obtuſe angles; and by their inclination form a 


tach of one hundred and ten degrees, and conſequently 


mutual 


* 
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other in ſuch a manner that the analogous. angles of 
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mutual ſolid. angle, which, by reaſon the rhombuſes 

ate commonly equal, meet in the axis, and are anſwer- 

able to the middle of the cell; the other fix ſides of 

_ the ſame rhombuſes, belides the three obtuſe angles, 
form alſo three other angles by a mutual inclination, 


where they join together by the two. ſharp angles. 


Theſe ſame fix-fides of the three rhombuſes are fo - 
many baſes, on which the bees raiſe their planes, 
which form the fix ſides of each cell; each of "theſe 


ſides is a trapezium, which has a ſharp angle of ſe- 


venty degrees, andther obtuſe one of one hundred and 


ten degrees, and the two angles. of the trapezium, 
which are on the ſide of the opening or entrance, are 


right angles: we are to remark here, that the ſharp 


angle of the trapezium is equal to the ſharp angle of 


the baſis; and the obtuſe angle of the ſame rhombus, 


equal to the obtuſe angle of the trapezium; the ſix 
trapezia which form the ſix ſides of the cell, touch 
one another two and two by the equal ſides, and are 


obtuſe angles of the rhombuſes are contiguous to the 


obtuſe angles of the trapezia, and the ſharp angles of 


| the trapezia to the like angles of the rhombuſes. 


Now, in order to know the connexion between 


them, and how the two oppoſite, rows of cells are 


formed, you muſt ſuppoſe ſeveral. other baſes like 
the foregoing, that is, that they have three rhombuſes 
with the ſame angles, and that . theſe rhombuſes lean 


one towards another, as in the firſt baſis. Lou muſt 


then ſuppoſe, that theſe baſes are applied one to an- 
the one are anſwerable to the angles of the other. 
Theſe baſes perfectly join together; or three rhom- 
buſes of three different baſes, by the junction of two 
of theſe baſes with a third, form the baſis of a new cell 
like the former, with this difference, that the con- 
cavity of the ſolid angle is turned towards the other 
face of the honey comb, where another row of 55 i 
eee 99 n form 


4 
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formed appoſite to; the former 3 and: by the junction 
of ſix baſes with a ſeventh, three new baſes are form- 


ed which have the concavity of a ſolid angle, turned 
alſo contrary. to that of the ſeven baſes: in like man- 


ver, by the application of twelve new dbaſes to the 
other eight, other nine baſes are formed; with the 
concavity of the angle turned oppoſite to the twelve; 


it is by this admirable contrivance that the two rows 


3 formed in the: two faces of the 2 | 
com bY 22 W 2 | 
bene ate by this wethod of building -three ros 
o rhombuſes in three different planes, ſo well con- 


trived,: that ſeveral thouſand rhombuſes of the ſame 


order are found to be all exact in the ſame plane: 
thus indeed it is aſtoniſhing, that ſeveral thouſands 
of animals ſhould, by. inſtinct of nature only, con- 


cur to make ſo an a work _ fo much order 


_ and. regulatity. _ Lad o 


We are, in the neut ae %% 


quence of ſuch a. E It has been obſerved al- 


ready, that each baſis. has three rhombuſes, and that 
there is a plane on each ſide of theſę three 
which ſerves for a ſide to an 
ſides this uſe of the three 
a prop and ſupport to the baſis — 


ſerves by an admirable proviſion of nature, to ke 


cloſe together the particles of honey in a ſmall ſpace, 
which th the bees daily ſupply the ſmall worm witk for 
this food; and part Which he is daily encompaſſed 


after he is depoſited there, as we ſhall ſhew in ano- 
N A: the honey, which is liquid when it is ga- 


might, without ſuch a diſpoſition of the baſis, 


run i” — ſo abandoning the embryo, deſtroy it. 


Beſides theſe advantages — ariſe from the form | 
of the fide of the os there are alſo. others which 


M | depend 


* 


cos cell: but, be. 
planes, they alſo ſerve for 
cell, 
and ſypply: what might be deficient by reaſon of the 
great delicacy of the work. Secondly, the concavit 
of the ſolid angle, which is in the middle of the baſis, 


— eh 
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depend upon the number of the angles of the Thom- 
_ -buſes + it . — on their bigneſs that the magnitude of 
Ihe angles of the trapezia bas its dependence, Which 
form the ſix ſides of the cell; but finding that the 
| ſharp angles are ſeventy degrees thirty tuo minutes, 
dand the obtuſe ones à hundred and nine, and twen- 
ty. eight minutes; thoſe of the trapezia, which: are 
contiguous to chem, ought alſo to be df the ſame big- 
nieſs: moreover, the qolid: angle of the baſis is by this 
bigneſs of the angle of the rhombuſes equal to each 
of che thtee ſolid angles formed? by the obtuſe angle 
of the rhombus, with the two wc hh ones of the tra- 
Pezia ; from this bigneſs of the angles there reſults 
not only a greater facility and ſimplicity in the ſtruc- 
ture, but a more beautiful ſymmetry from ene 
ſition and form of the cel. 
Finally, the bees make their cells e ber- 
gon, by a kind of {kill in geometry, as Pappus a fa- 
mous geometrician of the ſecond century has'obſerved : 
chere is that property in this figure that if you place 
_ ſeveral of them near one another, they fill up a ſpace 
round the ſame point, without leaving any vacuity 
between one figure and another. There fre two other 
figures that have the ſame advantage, and thoſe are 
the equilateral triangle and the ſquare; however, hey 
have not the ſame capaciouſneſs as the hexagon. 
* It is therefore with wiſdom, that the bees, erd- 
ing to the opinion of the ſaid mathematician, prefer 
the hexagon before other figures, as it contains a 
greater quantity of Ne in it Ad the triangle or 
. -Jquare would do. q 4 DEP 
{= Of tbe generation len 1 The bee which they call 
the king or queen, is the parent of all the reſt ; ſhe 
is ſo fruitful, that as far as we fare able to judge, ſhe 
produces eight or ten thouſand young ones in one 
year, for ſhe is uſually alone in the: hive one part of 
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mer 1 a5 füll of bees as in the beginning of the ſpring: 
in the mean time one ſwarm goes out every year, and 
ſometimes two or three, each of them r « 
den or twelve thouſand bee. | 
The queen generally remains concealed i in the i inner 
| part of the hive, and is not to be ſeen but when ſhe 
ee eee in paris: combs which; u e en | 
to view Yu $11 26 e t af 
lt is upon theſe Gingular occaſions, that we | have 
been able to diſcern her, though in that caſe ſhe is 
not always to be ſeen; for often then we find a 
number of: bees faſtned to one another, and forming 
a kindꝰof a veil from the top to the bottom of the 
hive; ſo that they interrupt our ſight, and 3 
move thence till rear has laid her young 
When ſhe appears in public, ſhe is always attended 
with: ten or a dozen bees of a larger ſize than ordi- 
nary, who are as it were her retinue, and follow her 
wherever ſhe goes, with a compoſed and very grave 
gait. Before ſhe lays her young, ſhe: puts her head 
for a moment into the cell, where ſhe deſigns to de- 
poſit them if the cell be found empty, and has in it 
neither honey, wax, nor any embryo, the bee imme - 
diately turns about, and thruſts the hinder part of its 
body ſo far as to touch even the bottom of the cell: 
the 3 which attend her, at the ſame time, ſtand round 
about her, with their heads turned towards her, and 
careſs her with their trumps and legs: this laſts but for 
a very little while; after which ſhe comes out of the 
cell: and then. we may perceive a ſmall white and 
very ſlender egg, about the four and twentieth part 


of an inch, or a little more, in length, and four or- 


five times as long as it is thick, a little more ſharp- 
pointed at one end than at the other, with the thickeſt 
end ſet upon the baſis in the ſolid angle of the cell. 
This egg is formed by a thin, white and ſmooth 
W e which is full of a whitiſh liquor. 
0 Bs M 2 + - TO: 


riſhment, and bring the worms a 


vr A GENERAL TREATISE Part J. 
The great bee inſtantly. after ſhe. has laid an egg 
Is one cell, paſſes with all the ſame circumſtances, 
and with the ſame number of attendants, to lay another 
in a neighbouring cell ; and we have ohſerved her, 
in this manner, lay eight; or ten in different cells, 
immediately after one another : ſne retires after ſhe 
has done laying, accompanied with the ſame bees 
into the inner part of the hive, and we ſee no more 
of herow z obo len Dad; men 
el The egg. which lies in the bottom of the cell 
continues for four days in the ſame condition, with · 
out any alteration: as to form or ſituation: but 
the expiration of that time, we find it changet into 
a maggot, -whoſe' body is jointed in ſeveral rings, 
and is folded up + mar Af. — that the tWo ends 
touch one 156 It. is then encompaſſed with a lit- 
tle liquor, vrhich the bees, at the four days end, place 
at the ſolid angle of the baſis. What the nature of 
this liquor is cannot be known, by reaſdn of the 
ſmallneſs of its quantity; and ſo we femain in doubt 
whether the ſame be honey, catried thither by the 
bees for the nutriment of the e or ſome other 
matter proper to fructify the ſperm; for it appears to 
us to be — ad not fo neee 
Arent as boneggod e, eee eee 07 ee of ee 
— nature boever thisifirſt liquor may be, 
nee the ſmall worm is encompaſſed, it is cer- 
tain that the bees afterwards; carry honey for its nou- 
greater quantity of 
food in proportion to their growth, till the eighth 
day, when they augment it ſo much, that it takes up 
the whole breadth Sf the cell, and a great. part of its 
length: after which the bees take no further care of 
theſe young ones, but ſtop up all the cells which 
contain them. After the ſtopping of the cells, the 
worms remain twelve days longer, during which time 
che are 8 undergo divers changes, which we have 
24 4 4 diſcovered, 
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diſcovered, by opening thoſe cells on vet days 
ſrom the time they were ſtopt up. Firſt, ehe worms 
change their ſituation, and inſtead of the foldings that 
were before on the baſis of the cell, they extend them- 
ſelves in length. and place their heads towards the 
mouth of the cell; the worm's: head is a little unfolds 
ed, and we may then begin to ſee ſome ſmall lengthen» 
ings, which, in my opinian, are the firſt-beginnings 
of the trump ; a black point may alſo be ſeen upon 
the front of the head, and at a little diſtance from it a 
black ſtreak upon the back, which does not reach 
to the extremity of the worm: you may in like man- 
ner, diſcern the firſt lineaments of che legs, on 0 
are very minute. EE. 

When the head Anek wat the trump extcades; | 
All the other parts begin afterwards to appear; inſo- 

much that the worm. becomes winged, and grows by 
er a perfect bee, except only that ſhe is white 
and ſoft, and bas not that kind of cruſted- ſkin han 
which ſhe is after wards covered. 

The worm, by this umb beiee. diveſts herſelf | 
of a white and very fine ſkin,” which ſticks ſo exactly 
to the inner ſides of the cell; that it aſſumes the ſame 
figure of angles, as well at the baſis as on the fides, 
and ſeems to be but the ſame" body. 

The bee being diveſted of this pellicles thews fix 
legs ranged upon her body, in the manner we have 
already ber. The trump, with its quaternal 
covering, is ſituated in its full length in the midſt of 
the ſix legs, from the head almoſt to the extream part 
of the body: the wings lie along the two hind legs 
on the ſide 2 the belly; they are Not then at n full 
extents. but lie in ſeveral folds. 57 

The bee being in this . 55 >aal there als Goin 
parts of her body that change colour one after an- 
other. The eyes at firſt are of a dark yellow, but 
N 8855 become of a violet colour, and at laſt 

e - black. 
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black. The three: points which form a wine with 
equal ſides on the top of the head, are afterwards 
Found to be of the ſame dark yellow, and then chang- - 
ing as the eyes do, at laſt become black.” The ends of 
the wings are tinged with a dark colour. The horns 
are equally divided into two parts by joints, and un- 
dergo a change; firſt that which is fartheſt from the 
head, and then the nigheſt to it. The trump and the 
legs appear at the fame time of a cheſnut- colour. 
Ihe whole head, as well as the breaſt, forms a bright 
—_ colour, and becomes gradually darker, "The. 
wings expand themſelves, and extend to their natural 
length. We alſo begin to obſerve the hair which 
covers the bees, and is formed and diſpoſed upon the 
head, breaſt, and the reſt or the body in a 434 

ecable manner. 

The bee, after having e all theſe aigees, 
ane a perfect inſect, and from the twentieth day 
of her age, endeavours to get out of her cell; ſhe 
makes then a round hole with her jaws in the cover 
that ſtopt it. When the bee is advanced ſo far as to 
quit the cell, ſhe ſeems drowſy, but quickly aſſumes her 
natural vivacity; for ſne may that ſame day be ſeen 
coming out of the hive, and returning from the fields 
laden with wax like the reſt: you may diſtinguiſh 
theſe young ones by their colour, which is a little 
darker than the old ones; and by their r which 
are more whitiſh,” ,- 

\ After the young bee has made her page out of 
| che cell, two other bees go thither preſently; one of 

which takes away the cover, and uſes the wax which 
it was made of elſewhere; the other is employed in 

refitting the opening: for the young one having left 

it round or unequal, when ſhe made her way out, 

this ſame bee puts it into its firſt hexagonal form, 

ſtrengthens it with the uſual border, and clears it of 

the little pellicles left by the young bee, which per- 
hape are the lk -caſtings * the ſhanks; for as to that 

new 
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theſe; pellicles ſo ſticking to the cells, make them 
change colour: and hence it is that we find honey-- 
combs in one and the ſame hive of different colours: 
thoſe herein there has been nothing but honey being 
of a bright yellow, and thoſe out of which the young 
bees come of a dark yellow; we have ſometimes pulled 


off from a cell, which: has been the cradle of ſeveral = 


bees, no leſs than eight of theſe pellicles one within 
another. When the cell is brought to its former ſtare, - 
the bees ſometimes the ſame day lay new eggs therein; 
they now and then put in honey firſt. We have ſeen 


bees lay their young in the ſame cells-at five different 


times within the compaſs of three months. , - 

| The manner wherein bees gather wax. Bees gather 
two ſorts of wax that are different from one another * 
the firſt, which is brown and glewy, ſerves to ſto 
up all the holes in the hive, and ſometimes to Nick. 
the honeycombs to the hive; the other ſort is the or- 
dinary wax they make uſe of i in building their cells. 
They gather the common wax from the leaves. of 
a great many trees and plants, and from all flowers 
that have chives or apices; they gather a great quan- 


tity from the flowers of rocket, and eſpecially from 


thoſe of the common poppy, which have plenty of 
theſe chives; they often have their full load before 
they get out of one of theſe flowers; but they are ſo; 


prodigiouſly nimble at their work, that how attentive 
loever, you may be in obſerving them, it is with much? 
difficulty your eyes can follow them, nor are you able 


to find out the way they take the duſt from the flow- 
ers: it is indeed certain, that they ſometimes gather 
- the wax with the . hairs which cover their bodies, 
which they roll upon the flowers; for they may be 
ſeen returning out of the fields with their hairs full of 
mall particles of wax like duſt, but this comes to 


M4 Fan 


new pellicle which incloſes her whole body EU ſhe; 
leayes.thecell, we are of opinion, that it ſticks, like the | 
other beſote mentioned, to the inner ſides of the cell: 8 
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paſs on when the mornings are-moiſt the hum 
1 9 upon the flowers, being — 

_ cauſe why theſe particles cannot ſo eaſily be put to- 
gether in that part of their bodies where they are 
wont to depofit * but when they are got into 

the hive, the warmth therein cauſing the ure to 
exaporate, they can the more eaſily gather the Wax 
with their feet, 'by Doki: their hairs ſeveral times 
with them. 

They 5 70 gather che wax «with dhelr chips: aa 
two fore legs; from theſe they convey them to the 
middlemoſt, and thence afterwards to the joint in the 

middle of che two hinder legs, where at laſt it is 
found gathered together, to about the bigneſs, and in 
the ſhape, of ſmall lentils. This joint is larger than 
the others, and has a ſmall cavity like that of a 
: again, this concavity is encompaſſed with 
| — hairs, which ſerve to keep the wax in its place, 
to the end it may Hot fall nat when. the bees return to 
the hive 77 
. Beſides the uſe 06 theſe: parts which Samut has for. 
niſhed bees with, they likewiſe uſe a wiſe precaution, 
that they may not loſe the fruit of their labour: as the 
bees convey the particles of wax to the hind legs, 
they ſqueeze them together; and this they do by the 
help of the two middle legs, which they turn back- 
wards, and apply them ſeveral times, and in different 
ways, upon tlie wax, in the ſame manner as we are 
wont with both hands to ſqueeze ſuch particles as we 
have a mind to preſs together. Theſe are chief) 
cheir occupations and cares, till being laden with a 
ſufficient quantity of wax, they are ready to take 
the wing, and return to the hive; and if che flowers 
upon which they alight are agitated by the wind, 
they ſeek out a more quiet place, and ſuch as is more 
gil to Fer en e 000 motion of 
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Wyen the bees ute got into the hive; Dee 
themſelves of the eommen War do fit way vs; 
for reſting upon their two fore le , they ale be 
ral motions With their wings ant bodies; ſomktimes 
to ehe right, and at other times to the left; and, "as 
if this motion and noife were made on p ole to give | 
notice to their companions, three or rd of chem tame 
and take each a ſmall quantity of the wax with their 
jaws 3 after which come feveral others, whio take kt their 
thare of the lading till no more remains, and tlicn 1 | 
return into the fields for a new Harveſt. 
This is alſo the way fg diſburden themſelves of 
the other ſort of Son or rather glue, which fticks ſo 
faſt to the bee's'thighs, that both thoſe that Tome 5 | 
take it off, and the others that are bee with it, are 
obliged to uſe their utmoſt efforts on th 2. 2 to get 
it off. e e ene 
But a a hive tus a great many cells, they uſe 
# more ready and'expeditious way; and ſuchas kands 
in need of no help, to get rid of the common Wax. 
The laden bee ; out a cell where is neither honey 
nor any worm, and then with her two fore feet faſt- 
ning herſelf to the upper edge of the cell; ſhe after- 
wards folds her body a little forward, in order to 
2 her two hind legs into the cell. In this poſture 
turns the two middle legs backwards, and fo flip 
ping them from the top to the bottom along the two 
bind legs, where thé two lentils, like bodies of the 
wax, are lodged, ſhe looſens Them by this means, 
and leaves them in the cell. 
There are ſome that content themſelves with let⸗ 
ting the wax thus drop into the cell, without taking 
the pains to put it in order; but moſt of them go . 
into the cell; and very dexterouſly diſpoſe the two 
little bodies of wax above mentioned, ſo that they 
may lie by the ſide of one another | in 4 Wi bottom 5 
on and then with . . 
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ere it Fo he gen the . wax, — theſe; at- 
by turns catry on the work: if the two bits 
of wax : are not placed as aforeſaid, they carry them 
into the bottom of the hive, and temper them With 
their two jaws for half a quarter of an hour; inſo- 
much, that when the hee withdraws,” thoſe two ſmall 
bodies of wax are reduced into the conſiſtence of a 
palte 3, which giyes us cauſe tg think that the bees, 
in tempering the war, mix ſome liquor therewith, 
icher honey.or ſome ſimple moiſture proceeding from 
. Place from which they are wont to diſcharge the 
76 and with which 5 bladder "es Perhaps 


4 other bees « come in the ſame. manner to un- 
Toad in the ſame cell; and as one goes, another comes 
on, to temper the wax, till the hive; is almoſt, full of 
This ſort of wax, placed ſometimes in lays, of divers 
colours, as White, yellow, red, and brown, .accord- 
ing to the flowers ar leaves from e the. wax has 


been gathered by different bees. 


W'é find in ſeveral parts of the hive! a great number 
if. cells Full of this wax, and they are, as it were, 
the magazines to which they. have recourſe upon oc- 
caſion z for as it is their buſineſs for a great part of 
$ year on certain days to cover the cells, wherein 

eir young are encloſed, and to ſtop up, thoſe; that 
are full of honey, it is neceſſary they od. have a 
ſtore by them for that purpoſe... . 

. The-yax. which is found in the cells is DOC yet ſo 
= as that of which the honeycombs are formed; 
tor though the firſt. be tempered with ſome, moiſture, 
. if you prels it between your, fingers, you may 
reduce it to duſt, whereas the other wax is a kind of 
Kod paſte ;. the bees therefore, before they uſe 

in the building of their e uk fit it for 
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thatipurpoſe'; ad that which likewiſe induces us to 
believe this} is, that the wax in the cells, "whieh is at 
firſt of different colours, is always white immediate 
after the honeycombs are bulk. n ee eee ee 
Oil gathering of boney. Bees gather honey from 
thoſe” lowers whoſe calices are no deeper than the 
length” of their trumps: but each flower contains ſo 
lirtle honey, that they touch upon a great many before 
they get together a ſufficient quantity to fill the ſmall 
bladder that is the receptacle for it, as we remarked 
in the beginning of this diſcourſe. As ſoon as the bees 
alight upon a flower, they extend their trump, and 
_ convey it to the bottom of the cup or calyx,” Where 
they ſuck the honey ; but when they find the bladder 
is full, they return to the hive, and carry the honey 
into a cell, where they diſcharge it by that part of 
the head ſituated between the two jaws, which they 
extend more than uſual, and keep ut a little open: 
they depoſit the honey by moving their heads ſome- 
times on one ſide, and ſometimes on the other; and 
when they find a drop happens to be ill placed, they 
extend the trump to take it up, and then order it in 
the ſame manner as the reſt, by diſcharging it as be- 
fore from that part of the head that is between the 
aws. As the honey which one bee carries at a time, 
is but a ſmall portion of that which the cell can con- 
uin, the honey gathered by 4 great many bees mult | 
80 to fill it (6). 

When the cells are full of ey; they top up thoſe 
they reſerve for their winter-ſtore, with a very thin 
| wax-Cover ; but thoſe cells which contain honey for 


their daily food,” are open, and at the dilpoſal of the 


whow ſwarm,” : "That 28 which is to be va fer 
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WS) Fo or fol manner _ ps honey * jay _ 
Tre ſecreted from the juices of the plant, authors are divided, 
Some ſuppoſe it done by coagulating the vegetable juices; 


others by only ſeparating the caſeous — chereof already 
coagulate ed. 
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it has no lid that 
x one, they leave the empty honeycombs i in the 


| that way; and w 
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dor chaie-Coſtenance i; always put into the maſt inac- 


ceflible place, that is, in the upper part of the hive, 
can be taken up; but if it has 


upper 
a rouge in bun ute 


'* 
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” Of ſeveral other / particulars concerning Rs: Be- 


| dae what we have already obſerved concerning bers, 


nature has endowed them with other talents, which 


vo judge to be worthy of obſervation. They love 


property, and there is nothing they will not undertake 
10 preſerve. it. 'They uſe the glue which they gather, 


to maſticate the glaſſes round the hive, and even the 


hive itſelt round the foot-ſtall, ſo that they can by 


Fe means hinder the leaſt inſect from getting in. 


There are bees that watch the mouth or entrance 
of the hive, to 1 thoſe inſects that would get in 
en one bee is not Rrong enough. 

ſeveral others come in to her aſſiſtance. 
It. would be too tedious to recount all the temark- 


3 xg we. have obſerved upon this occaſion ; let it 
ſuffice that a'-ſnail, which forced: her way into the 


hive, notwithſtanding the efforts of ſeveral bees, after 


abey had killed her with their ſtings,” was found co- 
vered all over with this maſtic or glue, as if they de- 


Ggned thereby either to hinder. the ſtink. her fleſh 
might make in the hive, or to hinder the Pa 


of worms from the putrefaction. 


Nature has furniſned bees with a moſt exquiſite 


Fmell, for they will woo the honey and wax at a great 


diſtance. 351 
They have da ways that would incline. a man 


40 believe that they have underſtanding; they are apt 
440 fight and kill one another, not only in a ſingle 


combat, but in a body; which yet does not ufuallyß 


Tappen, "unleſs it be in autumn, when the ſtock of 
Honey is got enough 0 e the 0 ſwarm 
' during the winter. = 


+. bey 
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They ſeetm to haue ſome knowledge. of: good and 
bad weather: for they not only: keep within, when 
there is any likelihood of bad K ary but. if any 

ſtorm happens when they are abroad, they: avoid it, 
by quitting their work, and returning to the hive 

almoſt all together, aud with much precipitation z 
they do the ſame when they are ſurpriaed nee, | 

by ſome rain, though never e Heile er ee 

Nothing agtees better than heat with benny thy 

more intenſe it is, the more they are animated to, and 

the more active at, their work; cold, on the con» 
trary, is very injurious to them: and let them be 
never ſo vigorous when they are in the hive, i they 
go out of it in winter -time, they are ſo ſeized there 
with, that they appear to be almoſt. immediately ma- 
tionleſs 3” but if you bring them near a fire, the heat 
it yields will reſtore them to their former vigour. 

Jo fortify themſelves againſt cold in the winters 
ſeaſon, they place themſelves in the middle; of the 
hive, as near one another as they can, in chat a 
which lies between two honeycombs z chete chey agi - 
tate their bodies from time to time without c 

place, and this mation excites a heat, which ſecbres 

them from external cold, and i is often an 5 


is likely, that they ſucceed one another in his work, 
for there is a continued motion, night and day, in 
the hive; and there are ſome of them which take 


their reſt in the day · time: and this reſt even conduces 


to the benefit of the public, for their preſence in the 
hive helps the heat, by the means of which the young | 

ones ĩneloſed in the cells are hatched; which we have | 
found true by the following experiment. | 
We have ſometimes taken off a piece a a e 
comb, in whoſe cells there were young worms, and 
left ĩt in the bottom of the hive, and found a "IN 

vumber of bees fitting upon theſe combs, where they 

a till che Jos ones came out perfect 3 . 
ä ter | 
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after which they wholly forſook the combs ; this'alſo 
ſhews the care which the oommon bees take of 0 
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e have-taken-notice-of the-ſeveral ways;and: — 


| tions-by which they underſtand one antther: for ex- 


ample, when a bee is at work upon the combs, and 
- requires honey of another which brings it from abroad, 
he that wants the honey extends her trump, and takes 
it from between the other's jaws; and as the one diſ- 
charges the honey through · that part, the other re- 
ceives it with her > ly ts without ſpilling a drop; 
they like wiſe unde another, When b the 
motion of their wings they require to be di ned 
of the wax which —— in the fields, 
and alſo in the morning they excite one another to go 
out to work. Laſtly, when ſeveral bees have a mind 
to quit a place, if one makes a motion with her wings 
that cauſes a ſmall ſound, all the | reſt, according to 
ber example, make the ſame motion, and retire: 1 
believe. chis is the way they give notice to one another 
in the ive, hen aher walt . to 8⁰ "_ and 
warm. inhalt bh. ene. Boa 
Of the drones. The e are n one third 
thicker and longer than the bees; they have a rounder 
head, and are more thickly covered with hair: it is 
certain they have no ſting, and that their inward * | 
differ from thoſe of common bees. 
They are ſeldom ſren out of the hives; pa ben 
they do go forth, it is about two or three in the after- 
noon, and never but in fair weather. They do not 
return laden with wax, but we have found their blad- 
der full of honey, like the other bees, which they have 
either gathered in the fields, or taken from the hive 
before they ſet out, which laſt is moſt likely; for we 
could never ſee them alight upon the flowers: neither 
after their return to the hive could we obſerve them 
depoſit any honey in the cells. We are alſo of opinion, 


. they are not furniſhed with a proper to diſ- 
. 1 charge 


SS” Rs "x", 


Vithin the hive," much in the "ſame manner'as When 
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charge it, as the bees are ; for in bees, if you fqueete = 
that part of-' the body Where the *honey-bladder” lies 


never 0 lietle,” it will preſently come out at that part 


of the head; through which'rhey are wont to diſcharge 
it into the cell: but it is not fo with the drones ; 
though after yon have opened them, you, will find 


their bladder füll ef honey; to . 


There are hives wherein you have but err We 


1. but chere are a great many in others; they continue 
for part of the ſummer diſperſed in the hive: After 


which, as their number inereaſes, they draw together 
in troops in ſeveral parts of the hive, Where they con- 
tinue cantoned, almoſt without making any motion. 
When the ſacs goes out, and all the bees are in 
motion; the drones keep their ſtation, and go nor 
forth with the farm ; or if they do, they are büt a 


very few. But from the end of July to the middle of 
_ Auguſt,” theſe drones are attacked by che common 


Fee and 8 the drones are Nes and reſiſt =. 


5 . 9 IL mn erty 2 94 5 ee 
* 


When this kind of fight dns may ber wy 
theſe animals in great motion, as well without as 


they warm: all theſe drones are ſo uhiverfally ex- 


pelled, that of ſeveral hundreds which we have Lf 


ſound in one hive, we could not, by the end of Ofo- 

ber, diſcern bone in the ſeveral hives we ſearched Upon. 

that gecount. a 
Me have in the ſpring an mere FRY a great - 


e of ſmall worms in the cells, though we could 


not find any drones in the ſame hive, notwithſtanding 
all. the care we took to examine them. ; 
They have the ſame origin with that of the other 


bees, and they proceed from the queen, add are pro- _ 


duced with the ſame FREE? * only 1 


San 
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dhe drones are bred in ſuch large cells of the honey: | 
_ combs as/are made on purpoſe. for them. 
It has Rent. already obſerved, that a hive has ſome 
combs, whoſe cells are one third or one half larger 
and longer than the common cells. The queen makes 
choice of theſe great cells, ip order to lay therein, 
(With all the circumſtances we have already. noted con- 
cerning the common bees) thoſe egg which after- 
wards become drones, and which you cannot by, your 
eye diſtiaguiſh, from the common eggs: but it is 
likely that the parent who produces chem knows 
them, becauſe ſhe. aſſigns them habitations in propor- 
tion to that bigneſs they are to attain to in their full 
growths. Theſe drones are ſubject to the ſame changes 
21 have related concerning bees: they are as many 
Om 2 out gf the cells; they are ſt 
: pg ey ay, after their eggs are depoſited. in 
| . but their covers are much more raiſed, the 
more to — cells, and to make them, as Jong 
as the drones 45: 
aka allo. they. are fed with the ſame. care as the com. 
mon bees; but it is amazing, that this attention and 
ove; which the bees ſhew for theſe young ones, ſhould 
he turned, into ſo great a hatred at the expiration of 
e ſummexs. this hatred is fo univerſal, mo they do 
| not ſpare even the young drones that are yet imperfect 
in the cells 3 for we have ſeen ſeveral times, that When 
one of the bees are driving the great drones out 
of e hive, there is another employed to open, the 
3 where their imperfect drones are lodged, in ot- 
der to pull them out from thence, to kill them and 
convey them out of the hive, where we have ſome- 
Hes. ſeen two or three hundred killed of young and 


A deſcription. of the inward parts of the drones, The 
conformity there is between the inward parts of the 


common 0, more particularly asto the head, rea 


1 
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and the beginning or fore-part of the belly, and.thoſe 
ſame parts in the drones, is ſuch, that we have not 
deen able ta diſcern any difference between them; for 
che trumꝑ and; breaſt, bath of the one and the other, 
- are much'the ſame. as to bigneſs; and they have all 
of them a bladder in the belly, of a very delicate con - 
texture, which is the receptacle of the honey; alſo 
the inteſtines ſeem to be of the ſame ſtructure, except 
only the parts ſituated at the extremity of the belly, 
which are very different from thoſe of the bees. We 
have obſerved before, that common bees have in that 
PRE a little bladder full of a clear and:. tranſparent. 

quar like water, which is the poiſon they diſcharge 
bs the ſting, through which .it paſſes, and comes out 
near the point of it: but the drones have neither ſting 
nor 3 hey have, in this part of the belly ſome 
other parts. that eem worthy to be taken notice of, 
and which perhaps will lead us to underſtand the end 
for which nature has deſigned them. . . . 

The belly of the drone, towards its hinder parts, 
is divided into two unequal parts, by a kind of a 
whitiſh and very thin diaphragm; that towards the 
head is ſmaller, and the other towards the hinder. part 
larger: in this laſt, part the inteſtines are contained; 
which, on one ſide, have a · communication with the 
boney- bladder; and which, after having formed ſe - 
veral foldings immediately under the back, and round 

parts we are about to deſcribe, terminate at the 
anus. © 
We, may obſerve four glandulous cylindrical bodies 
under the inteſtines, which being round at one end, 
each of them is ſeparately inveſted with a membrane 3 
they are ranged two and two upon one another; the 
two lowermoſt are commonly the biggeſt, - and are 
diſunited, except at one end, where they join toge· 
in a point, and both of them form one common 

and very narrow. channel: theſe two bodies are about 
the third part « of an e the 8 two bodies 
are 
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are ſhorter and ſmaller, they are alſo cylindrical, and 
are joined by a kind of pellicle to the larger ones near 
the hind parts, where the great ones join together. 
Though theſe two bodies are commonly ſmaller 
than the two former, yet we have alſo found them in 
different drones to be often almoſt equal; and in this 


5 condition you will find all four of the fame colour, 


which is bright and ſomewhat inclining-to yellow; 
when the two. lowermoſt are thicker than the reſt, 
they then contain a glewy, whitiſh and liquid matter, 
which appears through the thin coat that incloſes it; 
but'the uppermoſt Ways retain the colour we have 
ee eee 

If you preſs thoſe two veſſels when full of this mat- 
ter; you will force it through the common channel 
© before mentioned, along which it paſſes to the hind 
part, and ſo out of the body of the drone; but when 
theſe bodies are not equally filled with this matter, 
you cannot preſs out any liquor at all. 
This channel in the drone's body is folded i into " 
veral plaits, but does not take up above a quarter of 
an inch in length; though when it is unfolded, and at 
its full length, it is about an inch or ſoincwhar more, 
and has all along different conformations and capa- 
eities: it is a very narrow cylindrical channel at the 
iſe of it, about half an inch long or a little more, of 
à very fine texture, and eaſily broken; after which it 
grows conſiderably bigger to the extent of a quarter 
of an inch; the firſt half of which retains the ſame 
fine and delicate texture, but the other part of this 
channel is of a more remarkable ſtructure. | 
There are two bodies that are almoſt triangular, 
equal, of a horny conſiſtence, thin, crooked, and 
of a dark+red colour, which form part of this chan- 
nel; theſe we call wings, becauſe they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble them: the two ſides of each of theſe wings 
along the channel, are ſomewhat different, and ter- 
minate in a * * * fide- following 


the 


. 


third of the others ; the two, wing 


are ſo well united to the channel, that it 
it is the channel itſelf; that is ſtiff; there is only one 
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the breadth of the ſame channel, Ay "och 
S 36 

back throughout the length of che biggell af the ſides, 

and are not ſeparated here any otherwiſe. than by a 

ſmall ſpace taken up, by the continuation of the com- 

mon channel which Joins them together, Theſe wings 

may be ſaid 


part of the ſharpeſt angle that is ſeparated and embraces 
the channeb Beſides, theſe two wings which are of a 
horny conſiſtence, there are two others which are 


ſmaller by half, of, the ſame colour and e 


the former, and fituated on the fide of each of the 


preceding ones; theſe ariſe in that part. of che chan- 
nel which anſwers the middle of the two firſt wings, 
and terminate with them almoſt in the ſame place: 


thoſe four wings take up but a part of the com paſs of | 
the channel, the other being the channel, itſelf conti- 


nued ; butchere it ſeems to be ſtrengthned by ſome 


muſcular fibres, Which have their origin in the ſame 
place where the channel grows wider, and terminate 
at the ends of the wings, Which are indented, and: — 
which theſe fibres ſeem to de faſtened. | 
The channel is of the 5 1 5 
the extremity of theſe wings, except that it is narrower 
and flatter; for it would appear larger, according to 
the horizontal and vertical diameter. This part of the 
channel, which is no more than the twelfth part of 


. an inch about, terminates in a bag, at the end of 


which these is a figure reſembling a double cock's 
comb; that is, it is a little hollow in the middle, in- 
dented round, and admirably. regular; the greateſt 
points being towards the end of the bag, from whence 
they; come diminiſhing on both ſides even to their 
origin. There is a, communication between this bag 
and the channel; for in ſqueezing the channel, the 
matter contained therein enters into this bag, paſſes 


_ the cock's comb, . all ith eminences, wor 
- 
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at length goes out near the hole of the bag through 
A nidoog here there ſeemed to me à double 


change, one for the maret to pals in, and che other 


10 go out a. 
The continuation of che channel, immediately next 
the bag, is of a ſtronger confiſtence, and almoſt muſ- 
cular; this part of the channel is not above the eighth 
Part of an inch in length, and it has all along on the 
outſide four rings placed at equal diſtances from each 
other. Theſe parts or rings ſurround but one half of 
the channel; and they are muſcular, reddiſh, raiſed 
on the outlide,” and thicker towards the middle than 
On the' -oppelite ae of: the whanitod; where theſe 
Parts of the rings terminate, there is another body of 


2 horny conſiſtence and reddiſh colour, which takes 


but a fmall part of the circumference” of the chan- 
mel; it is a kind of an ellipſoid, raiſed up towards the 

middle, and flat towards the edges; and extends more 

in the length than the breadth of the channel. 

To help this body on the ſame ſide of the Ginne! 

Where the parts of the rings are, there is alſo another 
reddiſh muſcular body, five or ſix times broader, 
and longer than the former: from theſe bodies to the 
right and left ariſe two ſtrait long muſcles, which are 
applied to the channel long-ways, and whoſe ends 
Unite wich the parts of the rings above mentioned. 

' Theſe” ſame bodies do not embrace the channel 
ehroughowt 5 + but where ceaſe, - there are two 
other muſcular flat bodies of a reddiſh colour, that 
run along the channel, 'and Sede out like two liga- 
ments, which are faſtened to the lower part of the 
belly, on the inner ſides of the cruſt which covers the 
drone: finally, the end of this channel terminates in 
the cruſt of the drone, and ends in an orifice, through 
which the matter contained in the two cylindrical bo- 
dies is thruſt out, after it has paſſed through all the 
5 — we En * 


2 


, 


It 
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Tr often happens, when you hold drones between 
two fingers, without preſſing them at all, that they. 
will burſt with a noiſe; and that this channel, with 
all its parts, will come out at the anus, Which Pre 
ally occaſions their death... _ Ray's 

Though it is difficult for us to know exadtly. the 
uſe of thoſe parts, we may however ſay, with ſome 
probability, that they appear to have been formed for | 
| propagation; and as we are confident that the queen 

or king, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
drones by its ſize and colour, is a female, we may 
fay that the drones are males. 

Upon this ſuppoſition, of the four Aude bo. bo- 
dies, of which we have ſpoke 2 two ſmall 
ones inſerted in the two biggeſt, may ſerve for tel- 

ticles, and the two biggeſt or ſeminal veſſels, where 
the liquor contained therein, _—_ which is the ſeminal 
en is brought to perfection; this matter com- 
ing out of the Pa. little bladders that are between the 
lon and the ſtraight channel, paſſes from thence into 
arge one, to which the four wings are faſtened... 

It is eaſy to conceive, that when the two glandu- 
Jous bodies are filled with this matter, that it glides 
and paſſes through the narrow channel, and from 
thence into a bigger; but that it may afterwards enter 
from this great channel into a narrower, it is neceſſary 
that the liquor ſfñould be compreſſed ; the four wings 
on the inner ſides of the args channel coming near 

one another by means of the fibres which are joined to 
their ends, may preſs this matter on the great chan- 
nel, and: cauſe it to paſs into all the parts of the bag 
and folds we have mentioned, which ſubtilizes and 
makes it more perfect ; thoſe parts of the four muſ- 
cular rings which below the bag encompaſſed ſome of 
the external parts of the channel, and whoſe ends are 
faſtened: to the longitudinal muſeles, may \compreſs 
the channel, and ſqueeze the matter out of it. The 
two muſcles which came after may ſerve. inſtead of a 
12 3 ſphincter, 


. 


"I = 
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. fiſhes, when the female has ſpawned: the whitiſh mat- 
ter that encompaſſes the egg in the bottom of the cell 
ſoon after it is laid, ſeems to carry it in favour of this 
laſt opinion, as well as the remark which has often 
1 a great number of eggs which 
ave produced nothing in the bottom of the cell, and 
about which no ſuch ſubſtance has been obſerved.” 
From ſome obſervations made at different times, it 
has been conjectured, that drones contribute nothing 
at all to the generation of bees; for, upon the ex- 
amination of ſeveral hives, not only in the autumn, 
after the drones have been driven away by the bees, 
bar alſo in ſummer-time, when we have found in the 
hives a great many eggs and young bees incloſed in 
the cells, we met with no drones. But by a late ob- 
ſervation we have made, there is room to believe, that 
there might be ſome drones in thoſe hives, though we 
have not been able to diftinguiſh' them from amongft 
o many thouſand bees: but upon a more nice in- 
quiry, we have lately obſerved à great many drones 
that are much ſmaller than thoſe taken notice of be- 
Fore, and which exceed not tlie bigneſs of ſmall bees, 
Infomuch that it would be no eaſy ching to'diſtinguiſh 
them in the hive from common bees, without diſſect- 
ing them, or very cloſe examination: and it might 
very well be the caſe, thongh ye could find no large 
_ . drones in the hive, that yet ſome of theſe ſmall ones 
intermixed might be ſuch, and paſs undiftinguiſhed 
among the reft of the bees; fince we knew nor before 
"that there were any of that, flze. a * 8% a 10 4 
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All che cells of che hive, where theſe ſmall drones 


- 


are found, were little, and there were no large cells 


„ 1 
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in, be not far from the houſe, and be well defended from 
winds every way. The. beſt ſecurity of this kind is by pro- 
per —— ger ſhould be ſo contrived as not to keep 
out the ſun; ſor the bee requires warmth as well as ſtilneſs. 


The beſt ſituation is, when the houſe or ſome large building | 
ſtands to the north, that it may be perfectly defended 22 


quarter; and the opening is to the ſouth, to let in the 


rays of the ſun. There ſhould be alſo ſome trees pretty neun 


to receive them at the times of their ſwarming. The place 
being thus choſen, let there be ſet a parcel of ſtools for the 
hives; to ſtand upon. The uſual method of ſetting ſeveral 
hives together on a bench is not ſo well, as it occaſions a 


great deal of confuſion among the bees, who often miſtakg 
one hive for another, and thereby quarrel about it, and/do.,. 


one another a great deal of miſchief. - The ſtools ſhould be 
made of wood, for when covered with ſtone, they are tog 
| hot in ſummer, and too cold in winter. They ſhould b 
raiſed about a foot or a little more from the ground, an 


2. 
8 


placed nat exactly upright, but a little ſlanting, that the wa- 
ter which falls on them may run off. On the top they ſhould 


be about an inch broader than the bottom of the hive, an 
in front, juſt before the door of the hive, they ſhould. have 
an extent of the bigneſs of one's hand, for the bees to ſettle 


upon, when they come home loaded: theſe ſtools ſhould be 


ſet in a row from welt to eaſt, a little inclining to the weſt, 


The bees · being kept duſky and ſheltered during the winter, 


the doors are to be thrown open early in the ſpring to pro- 
mote their induſtry and breeding. At the time of the bees 
ſwarming the hives are to be rubbed with thyme, hyſſop, or 
dean · tops, and it is a good method to rub. a little honey on 
the inſide. The hives are to be plaiſtered down to the {tools 


with a mixture of cow- dung, ſand, and a little lim. 


The ſwarming of bees depends upon many accidents, and 
nont᷑ affects this more than the weather. In a. mild an 
calm ſpring, they ſwarm early. In a cold and backward 
ſexſon, they do not fwarm well, and what they do in it is 
later. Sometimes in n "I and dry weather ey 

IE OS: bores 3h 1 WI 
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An Replamation of the remaining figures in Plats Ill. 


* 
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its A GENERAL TREATISE” Patel. 


relating to bees. Fig. 1. The queen of the bees, ac- 


cording to her natural fize. 2. The drone the ſame. 


3. The 
will be ſo continually out, and fo many- of them together, 
that they do not perceive the fulneſs of the hive, which will 
prevent them from ſwarming, but the owner ſhould take all 
opportunities to force them in, in good ſwarming weather, 
when they lie out at the door. Thoſe which hang about the 
ſtool may be gently moved off with a bruſh, which will cauſe 
them to riſe, and the noiſe of ſeveral of them flying together 


will ſometimes call up the others and make them: ſwarm, 


One ſwarm not ſufficiently unloading the hive, eight or ten 
days afterwards there is another ſwarm ready, and when the 
firſt ſwarm happens to be broken, the ſecond will ſometimes 
come the next day, and after this there will come à third, 
and ſometimes a fourth ; and all this uſually in the ſpace of 


fourteen or fifteen days. © 4 Vw 
When they ſwarm, all that is to be done is to let them 


be quiet while they are about it, as all noiſe diſturbs them, 


notwithſtanding the prepoſterous practice in the country of 
_ ringing upon a kettle or pan. If there be any danger of 


wandering, alittle duſt is to be thrown among them, which 
never fails to quiet them, and to bring them down. When 
it happens that the ſwarm parts, if they be within ſight of 
one another, the beſt way is to diſturb: the leſſer cluſter and 
ey will go to the greater. r 
When the ſwarm have fixed upon the place where they 
ſhall light, they ſoon” begin to cluſter together, and when 


they are well clung one to another, they are in a condition 


to be got into the hive, which ſhould be greater or ſmaller 
according to the bigneſs of the ſwarm. In order to their 
hiving, let there be a cloth ſpread upon the ground near the 
place where the bees are ſettled, arid the hive laid upon it; 
and if they happen to light upon the ſmall bough of a tree, 
let it be cut gently off, taken down quietly, and laid on the 


cloth, and the hive ſet over it: but when the bough is too 


large to be cut off, or that the bees are otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
ſo that this method cannot be taken, let the huſbandman 
ſhake them off into the hive, and then ſet it upon the cloth. 
If chey light on the ground, the beſt way is to draw the cloth 
Wy” } 4 | 


— 
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3. The bee the fame, 4. The baſis 6f the cell in its 

horizontal ſituation, that you may have the better 

arr d e —_ 
w 


25 dire. When any 1 1 5 * at any ſmall diſtance 
from the hive, let than be moved 2 pie lenny it with a 
bruſh, and the place —_ reap  ometing difagreeable to 
N an as wormwood or ſtinki Sometimes che 
ſwarms come late, and are 1 
ficient to fill the hive: hive, aſe tho of this ef them as 
to be put together in one have. oining 
ſeveral little ſwarms is this. Near the ſtool —— the united 
ſwarm is to ſtand, ſpread a cloth upon the ground, in a cam 
till evening, when it grows dark: then ſet two ſupporters 
for the hive, and knock down the hive out of which the bees 
are intended to be removed; then lift it up, and clapping it 
between the hands, lay it down on one ſide by the bees, and 
over them ſet the ſwarm to which they are to be- added, 
placing their hive upon the ſupporters. 
When an old ſtock of bees is to — frmm.cem 
place to another, the beginning of October is the beſt time: 
| but it may be done in February, or any time in the winter, 
but fair and ſtill weather is the beſt time for doing it, and in 
the evening, while the bees are quiet. Bees ſhould be' fed 
when their own ftore fails, and this is not only proper in 
winter, but alſo in ſpring, when the ſtock of honey is gene- 
rally very ſmall. The beſt way of doing this is, by convey- 
ing the food in a cane, or little trough, into the hive, Many 
kinds of food have been contrived for them, but the beſt is 
found to be a mixture of honey with ſweet wort, or new beer 
and a hittle bay falt. Quiet is a great article in the care of 


bees: 8 all noiſe and diſturbance are to be as much as | 


poſſible kept from them. Soak is alſo very deftruQiive of 
them; and all bad ſmells do them harm and render their ba- 
bitation diſagreeable. 

The end of Auguft is the time for taking the honey, at 
which time, the huſbandman is to conſider what he will keep 
and what he will kill; the beſt to keep being thoſe of 
or two years ſtanding, or thoſe of three or four 
ſwarms of two or three years old, which have calt the cheir Mn : 
— to —— killed, becauſe they are "ot Ike to continue; as are 

thoſe poor ſwarms that are not worth 6— 
bake ſtocks. rler ps of Hurbandry, 
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1 into a worm. or cater- 
encompaſſed with a little liquor four days 
after dee. 6. The worm, accor a 
growth eight days after it has been hatched. 7 
Le worm ten days old, after it has altered. its ſhape 
and ſituation. 8. The ſame; worm changed into a 
young bee chat is bigger than ordinary: but is yet 
white and ſoft. 9. Part of the honeycomb, which 
| how the cet are ranged in the two oppoſite 
fides of the comb. 10. A piece of a honeycomb, re- 


13 5 prefencing the cells on the inſide. 11. veral cells 


boſe ſides are taken away, where we only ſee the 
baſes: 3- this figure gives us to underſtand how theſe 
baſes are ranged with reſpect to one another; and in 
"what manner the two orders of cells are formed in the 
two faces of the honeycomb: for the angle A repre- 
ſents the folid concave angle which is at the bottom 
of the cell in one face of the comb. The angle B and 
che reſt of the ſame order ſhew the ſolid angle, which 
is convex in the ſame face of the comb, but concave 
in the oppoſite one, and found in benen of 5 
cl oppo o the rn papa 1 1 


ents A Pp. XI. 4 4 diam of a_mill 'for ie 
naler, with twelve buſhels of apples to each hog ſhead. 
 Iwvented by . dase 7 Redborough; Eft 
in Glocelterſhire 


Need fay very little i in ecmc of t the vr 
mentioned curious gentleman's invention, for mak- 
ing an hogſhead of cyder with twelve buſhels of apples, 
ſince it is fo well known, that the common allowance 
| of apples for an hogſhead was twenty, and ſometimes 
a. Mag 2 . * 9 . — "there 
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n 2108 HUSBANDRY: 4. ad 
Gee is gt leaſt one third pare gained upon al the | 
el for grinding applic, Plat. 

22 nal be m ng . v. A 
R. I. repreſents the bin or ning opp whereinto the 
apples are poured, in order to their being tumbled 
ene the rollers to be ground. This bin is 
furniſhed with a tongue 4, Fig. IV. that enters into the 
ben, Fig. II. the better to ug rs, « mp the rol- 
les; and che. tongue is lodged upon a'reſt, placed 


within at the mouth of the box, in fuch'a manner as 


that che end of it may hang directly over the top of 
the roller 5, Ng. HI. ur e not to touch it; the 
for that grinds at the handle # of the mill, is with 
left hand to feed the mill, and govern the apples, 
that they may tumble into the rollers in 4 juſt Rebe. 
lobe and not cho. TRY: 

"Fig: II. is a bon to be faſtened down (by iesframe 
Meh rows er keys upon the pieces þ and 5 of the 
mill, * IV. to protect the rollers and confine the 
1 75 The top-board g, of this box, is to be fur- 

ed on the inſide with teeth or furrows, repreſented 
[by the pricked indentings # l. The uſe of theſe' fur- 
cows is to eruſh a larger ſized apple (at its entrance) 
againſt the roller 5, Fig. IV. that it may nat refuſe to 
be taken in between the rollers & and c. "This top- 
buard ſhould: therefore be elevated to ſuch an angle 
Men the frame of the box, as that ir may be at a 


Proper height" from the roller 4; and alſo/fo ne m 


due koller 7,” as juſt not to touch it; thereby ed pre- 
ent any parts of the apples from Settiag over” "an 
beyond che roller .. 1 259 7 85 
2 Fg. III. repreſents a Neher dw to Aer ſeals, 1 
vun thirteen teeth) the diameter / m is ſeven inches, © 
the thickneſs / 2 four inches and a half. The whole 
being of '\caſtbraſs or bell-metal, except a 18 9 
*Grough'it, repreſented by the hexagonal fgure''s; 
'$'t, . 4 1 up wich wood, wherein 


* N 09 4 hos E 


* 


_, 
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Wood prevents its looſening ar turning round within 
7255 5 e | FO tg ty He ror Bp Beſs 


V. is the mill joined in all ite parts, wherein 


un the bin, ſupported behind by a'reſt ; z is the 
box ſcrewed on by its frame 4, to the pieces þ and i: 
jf you ſuppoſe the fide of this box tranſparent, the 

roller þ and c, which are of equal bigneſs, and repre- 


ſented by dotted lines, will be ſeen through it. The 
roller , turned by the main axis whereon the wheel 


Hangs, drives the roller e, which runs in braſs collars 


lodged in little blocks of wood, moveable to and fro, 
in hollow channels made on purpoſe in the pieces ö 


and i. The deſign of placing this roller on theſe 
moveable blocks, is to give it liberty to recede more 
or leſs, as there is occaſion, from the roller b. The 


quintity of this receſs is adjuſted by the wedges d 4, 


which paſs through mortices made for them, and 


' Whoſe {ides are contiguous to the ends of theſe blocks. 


"Whilſt the apples are whole we give the rollers the 
more liberty, by raiſing theſe wedges, but when we 


_grind them over again the ſecond time, after the firſt 


preſſing, we confine the rollers more, by forcing the 


"wedges down. The rollers are to be fo placed, that, 


when they have the moſt liberty, they may but juſt run 
free between the pieces & and i, and the ſides of the 
frame of the box, and two croſs bits of wood lodged 
place B and C, to the intent that no big pieces of apple 
may drop through unground: y repreſents a hollow 
conveyance, or mouth, placed under the rollers, to 
deliver the ground apples into the receiver or tub x; 
the handle f, which à ſecond perſon turns, is placed 
ſo as to be elevated when the other is depreſſed, that 


the force may be the better, and the more equally 
exerted, The pieces þ and i being pretty lang, it is 


Proper, in order to keep them ſteady, and prevent 
their fwerving, to contect them together by crols 


mars, or bits of wood, about the places Hand F 
Lo b&w cet de ee NY : N N yy ; 
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mm handles 5 W f ar hollow wooden tus r 


from G to the ground, is about three feet. 
- The author's met bod of making cyder. Afr grind 
ing, I ſqueeze my apples very hard with a ſtrong 


£ < 2 9 
183 1 


on iron ſpikes. The height of the frame of the = 


preſs, wrought with a capſtern, in-hair-cloths,- heh | 


or drawn into the form of a circular bag, by means, of i 
ſtrings or loops, four or five buſhels at a time, in as 
many bags, with a round board two inches thick put be- 
tween each bag: theſe boards are made of an inch · plank 


nailed together croſs-grained. When the — are 


once ſqueezed, I order the cakes or cheeſes to be rub- 
bed to pieces, and ground and prefſed over again; 
and if this were to be repeated even a third time, it 


would anſwer the pains, for it would procure liquor 


enough to pay the wages of two men for a day : that 


is, to defray the charges of the labour of your eyder 


— > tg Twelve buſhels of apples heaped (which is 
the uſual way of meaſuring apples) will by this me- 


thod moſt commonly yield more juice than will fill a 
beer · hogſhead: about two thirds of the liquor runs 


out at the firſt e ae e Peres adh 


nor, ones. 
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by timber; with extraordinary obſervations 4 he 


10 Fw propagating of 45 we tree, ang us e 


** Mr BrADLEY. © e wet. 
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have been, for many years, a als lover of 


* huſbandry, as I think it not only the moſt innocent, 


and moſt healthful amuſement in the world, but what, 


if ee followed, may be of great profit to parti- 


cular perſons,” and of a to the public in ge- 
ne 


; Is 


4 . 

* : ; 2 
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wo A GENERAL TREATISE Pert I. 
mera. As that is the caſe; without further introduc- - 
tion, I ſhall make the fir · troe the ſubject of this let- 
ter, which is (for aught I can ſee) very much a ſtranger 
to Lg I am a North Briton, and have ſeen their 
way of them Oy where they not only 
8 have great woods of them, 'that grow naturally upon 
mountains, and (as I am told) are fit for maſts to the 
lurgeſt ſhips, but the gentlemen there have of late years 
made great plantations' of them. At firſt they were 
fond of them becauſe of their keeping their leaves 
all winter, and being continually green; but as they 
loſe much of their beauty when they paſs twenty years 
of age, eſpecially by the unmerciful pruning that was 
formerly in uſe, which made them top-heayy, and ſo 
yield to the wind, even ſo as to break them ſometimes; 
the outermoſt rows always were crooked. At laſt gen- 
tlemen came to plant them at a far greater diſtance 
from their houſes,” in which caſe their colour make a 
fine ſhow' through the whole year, and their rugged 
bark is not ſo eaſily ſeen; ſo that now there are, for 
' the moſt part, thickets of other trees betwixt the 
houſe and the firs. And indeed I would adviſe a good 
thicket of firs to be planted round any place where 
one would incline to have other trees thrive well. But 
conſider, Sir, that I am ſpeaking of Scotland, where 
the winds are more frequent and violent than in Eng- 
lend: ſo that was any body to begin a plantation, I 
would advife 888 plant round the field a good 
number of firs, even before he ſowed a ſeed of what 
ve call grey - timber; and theſe ordered as I hope to 
ſhew you, I dare ſay will give ſuch ſhelter to the reſt, 
as 3 advance their growth. I ſhall now * 
with the gathering the lones, clogs, or apples, for 
88 are 2 we ee | 
fit for pulling in January or February; and if they 
hang upon the trees till the froſts are over, the fir 
funfhine opens them, and then the ſeed is loſt. We 


| <q a be at x no difficulty 6 1 
| the 
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fir · trees; but ſome time ago all the planters were in a 
great deal of hurry to get the clogs opened, that ſo 
the ſeed might be got ready by the end of Marrb, or 
beginning of April; but our weather not anſweri 
ſome years, diſappointed the planters extremely, fo 


3 at hand to turn them, and every five minutes 
to ſift the clogs with a wire ſieve to get out the ſeed. 


Theſe ways did pretty well, but were troubleſome, 


and the laſt way dangerous; others put them in an 


oren, or upon u kiln ; but theſe laſt ways perfect ec. 
rant cheats, fince the ſeed was overdried, ſo that it 


proved good for nothing. At laſt an old gardener, 


experiment: he gathered the clogs at the ordinary 
time; laid them up in a cool dry place, where t 


got neither moiſture nor the heat of the ſun; till the b 
end of July, or beginning of Auguſt; at which time 
ke laid them out to the ſun, by which means they 


opened more in one day, and a great deal kindlier, 
than what could be done in a month any other ways 
the ſeed he carefully kept in a dry cool room, an 


then in the ſpring he had it fit for ſowing what 
5 8 . 7 


time he pleaſe he ſpring was later or forwarder. 
You ſee by this method it would be no diffieult mat» 
ter for the timber-merchants to bring the clogs from 
Norway, though we. having the tree amongft our- 


ſelves are not at that trouble. The beſt way of fow- 
ing them, is in ordinary ground of natural earth, not 
forced nor poor; the earth turned off with the back 


of the rakes till the ſeed is ſown, which muſt be done 
pretty thick ; then the earth drawn on again, "and 
raked very gently till the ſeed is all covered © fome 


beds, dome more mould, free of ſtones. or gravel 


days afterwards it will not be amiſs to fift upon the 


Tour 


there is ſcarce a gentleman's houſe where chere ate not 


that I have ſeen the ologs put under hot - bed glaſſes 3 
others laid them at a diſtance before a fire, with perſona 


who long had dealt in fir-ſeed, made the following 


= 
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- Your:correſpondent Mr Waller's frames (a) fre not 
only a good, but I think a neceſſary way, fince the 
Fame in a few years will be much cheaper than hir- 
ing. men-to chace away the ſmall birds (eſpecially the 
| from the beds, who are ſo greedy: of the 

J, | that. if it is not guarded, your nurſery will ſoon 
be picked up. Before winter comes on, it is abſo- 
lutely fix to throw ſome ſaw-duſt, chaff, or ſomething 
ol. chat kind vo your young plants, to preſerve | 
them from the froſt, which other wiſe would ſwell the 

ground, and ſo ſpew them up- In Scatland they uſed 


\ 


= 


| *  eoalaſhes, which.I thought too hot, and rather choſe 


the other way. If the ſeed has been good, and ſown 
. . thick-enough, there will be no occaſion: to weed the 
beds the next year; if it has not, they muſt be weeded, 
but very carefully, left the young plants be pulled up. 


4 a = 


: When. they have been two years in the ground, from 


| R they muſt be removed. In our country 
it was the cuſtom to put them in nurſery- ground, at 


- 


2 . 


about a foot's diſtance, where they were to be kept 


* 


dean from graſs, weeds, Gc. for two years more, 
and ſome have kept them a great deal longer, though 
Ichink with very little ſucceſs, which was both trouble- 
ſome and expenſiye. But ſome gentlemen made trials 
of removing them from the ſeed-bed to the place where 
they deſigned they ſhould always ſtand. Their me- 
thod was chis: having got the pits ready, with the 
earth filled in, they drew as many young firs as they 
thought they would be able to plant in a day; the 
roots of theſe they dip in a tub of earth and water 
mixed together till it be pretty thick, and lay a hand- 
ful of this pap upon the roots, to keep the ale Nom 
rying them ; one man can carry a great many in a 
baſket : when they come to the pits, they plant them 
with a dibble. They found by. this practice, that 
2 — — 


32 


f 


at preſent very few firs are planted with us, except 
in heathy, poor, ſandy, gravelly, or rocky gr 


where nothing elſe is likely to grow; if they. are 53 


Pw in a richer. ſoil, either for their beauty, or to 
be a ſhelter. to other trees, they muſt be weeded: but 


fewer fits miſgave than when they were put in ur- 
ſery z and you may judge what trouble and expence 

5 5 2 - * wat e * 3 
were ſaved. At the ſame time, 1 muſt tell 20h, that 
it is 


- 


now I ſhall give you an account how we: uſe them in 


our poor-grounds,. where weeding is altogether nged- 


leſs; and by the by, I muſt acquaint you, that à fir 
will grow as faſt, in a poor hungry ſoil, and I believe 


turn out better wood, as in a rich one, The way 


I would-chuſe to plant them is at four feet's diſtance, 
without attempting any regularity, ſince I think them 
only fit for thickets, and not for walks. I do not 


believe that they will ever come to be great trees, if 


they are allowed to ſtand thus thick; but this I know, . 
that when they are planted cloſe, they aſſiſt each other - 
in growth. When they grow troubleſome by. their 
nearneſs, it is eaſy to prune branches from a few of 
them, which will give air, by degrees, to the reſt; 


and doing this - yearly, you may cut down ſome of 


them as vou ſee occaſion: but I would not chuſe to 
and only fir-timber comes from countries,” where I 


» 


** 


date ſay they never were touched with iron, till Hey "Ip 


were felled. And I reckon that the reafon WIA 


makes the timber that gentlemen. cut down fo full of 


knots, is the pruning 3. for if firs are allowed to grow 


cloſe together, the great boughs in time will grow y 


ſmaller by want of air and nouriſhment :: ſo that I 


J 


down. I have now in a ſuperficial way given you 


— 


* 


my opinion as to the method of propagating this tree, 


a — * * % 
o 


[ 


have remarked a low bough, as big às my leg, wither 
till it grew as ſmall as my finger, and then drop off; 
hence I believe, that by this means the great knots 
will not be found in XK TAS when they are cyt 


&F Xx 


” 
" 
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which I am forry ro fee 1b licthe fegand had 25 in this 
Wunery, conſideriug that it is ſp taſily to be had, and 

that chele is nb ground ſo barten in which chey will 
Bet Yhtive z/ they are green all che year, and what de- 


dend there is for that timber from abroad js pretty well 
Jada. I have deen ſurprized to fee ſperh- wild waſtes 
here cheſe wees, (if they had not been — might 


; „ IR © ns ion n oft 
8 (WP 5:1 I | 


7, erred Torr en but oven, 
5 | ar EDENBRUCH, 


( b) The manner of 88 855 pines, and other trees 
ef that kind * from freds is this. The Hpe cones af cheſe 
'  wyees are to he either expoſed to a gentle heat, er ſoaked for 
. hours 79, war 7 ter; after which the ſeveral cells 
the feeds fall out. 
ee ſeeds- % be pats be taken out till the time, of ſow- 
ing "them, which is March 3 they are to be 
fawn in, muſt be barefully turned ſeveral titnes 40 deſtroy 
the foots of 8 For Zunge plantation, this is beſt done 
| ploughing ſeveral times; or obs che earth is to be le- 
| clted with a ſpade in mall ſpots at every fix feot ſquare; in 
ach: of which ſpots, ten ar twelve feeds hre to be:ſown, and 
f e han ſome of the ſame mould broken fine but not 
eV are. to be covered with a ar bene or 
ä ade CY cove 3 "and this 1 18 to remain for ſome ti! me 
ker the plants are cotne up, but they vnuſt not be coyered 
15 08 by it; when this covering is taken off, a little 
1050 earth is to be drawn about the Nems of the plants, and 
n little furze ſtuck about them, to keep off che too great heat 
af the ſun: Vfually: from twelve ſeeds:there are eight plants 
or thercabout, and theſe may FE. 8 together, till 
p the third. year. In In March cb or 2 After ſ on 
ing, the plants are to be N fo th ace Where th ey 
axe to ſtand, and planted at ei icht feet ſe ate Aiſtance, or 
en er, it deſired, Two plans ald Wwe be left = 


- 0 NI ER 1 is a ments cyt 
| a, * 2 by all botaniſts, rn. 
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1 Bradley, 151 
ing a conſtant 8 m 1 TRY 
'P perceive by theſe, and thy other mal works, 
as well as by experience, that the true knowledge 
of the pruning of trees, is the greateſt art required 
make a, compleat gardener. I am maſter of a ſm 
plantation of fruit- trees, ſituated in a good ſoil, 5 8 
Tae to the ſouth, fenced by a hill ah an old caſt 
rom the north and eaſt; but notwithſtanding theſe 
blefings of nature, I cannot have any quantity of 
fruit, Hough my trees never fail of having a great 
quantity of bloſſoms, This I impute to their . 1 
00 luxuriant, and running too much into wood 
have cut off a great many branches; I haye brought 
de h I Toy 5 ſcarce Fi any N 
| ut 


o * 15 


WT anon d in n each Tufter, and 2 care "taken not to 
inzure the roots of theſe. The others alſo muſt be taken up 
with as much earth about their roots as poſſible. When 
chey are ſet in the new plantation, there muſt be fakes fite | 
near them to tie them to, that the wind does not blow them 
dawn, and the roots muſt be covered with litter, and they 
muſt have a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 
I the weather prove very dry, this may be repeated two for 
three times, but a little at a time; over watering kills all 
new ſet trees, and the cutting any of the heads or branches 
of cheſe of the reſinous kind is a very dangerous thing. 
The Scotah- pine delights in a chalky ſoil on the ſide of a 
bill, but will alſo grow in gravel, and in any ground that js | 
not too wet. 
The common fir loyes 2 loamy ftrong ſoil, and is a native 
7 low flat grounds; and moſt of the American-firs and pines, 
oye a — moiſt ſoil. The ſilver-fir, and the manured - 
pine, love à dry ſituation, but muſt have a deeper ſoil than 
the Scuteb- pine, and miſt be ſheltered from the north winds. | 
The two trees left in each ſpot of the place where they were 
fown, may be left together ſeven years, then the leaſt flow 
ÞJilhing tree is to be — removed. Millir. 
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but what grow horizontally; and yet I find from ex- 
perience, that my labour in a great meaſure is loſt. 

I find that John Warner has a different way of prun- 
ing trees, from that recommended in thy books, or 
Ppractiſed by any perſon elſe that J have heard of, be- 
"fore, © which never failed to bring Peenty of fruit. 
"His way of pruning his trees is ſo eaſy, ſo ornamen- 


tab, and ſo conſiſtent with good ſenſe, according to 


my wean ca acity, that T was foon induced to believe 
N. „ Ts on ba Tool LY 
"Thou aſt ſeen his garden; he has two long canals 
planted on each fide with dwarf. trees; his ſoil is very 
good, his trees very luxuriant; he never could bring 
them ta bear fruit by the ordinary way of pruning ; 
Ih dut ſince he has made uſe of this neẽ method of prun- 
ing, he told me he never miſſed of having every 
*year great plenty of fruit. Jobn Warner s method is 
this: te lets two, three, or four of the ſtraighteft and 
largeſt branches grow up à yard or two higher than 
"rhe tree z theſe be prunes dloſely all over. F imagine 
that theſe maypole-like branches (for they reſemble 
may poles) carry off the ſuper abundant ſap, that for- 
+ merly hindered the trees ſrom bearing, which could 
not be done by the common way of pruning. He 
* tells me, that by this way he never fails of having 


" " 


plenty of fruit: experience is the beſt maſter, and 
ee N 4 


;Ccannor be conrradifted (c. 
. oaks 8 ; 2 5 ic 42 Eb H © a 76 W $ My 
(e) There is not any part of gardening which is of more 
general uſe than that of prunihg, and yet it is very rare to ſee 
fruit- trees ſkilfully managed: the knowledge of pruning re- 

quires a ſtrict obſervation of the different manners of growth 
of the ſeveral forts of fruit - trees; ſome requiring to be ma- 
naged one way, and others in a quite different method: for 
"ſome ſorts produce their fruit on the fame year's wood, as 
vines; others produce their fruit, for the moſt part, on the 
former year's wood, as peaches, nectarines, Cc. and others 
upon Furſons or ſpurs; which are produced upon wood of 
chree, four, or ſibe, to fifteen or twenty years old,, as pears, 
? D ARES > 6 % . 0 24 3; f ums, 
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My friend, thou art very knowing in natural ſecrets 
of this kind; I ſhould be glad to have thy opinion on 


the ſubject : if thou approveſt of this practice as be- 


neficial 


plums, cherries, c. therefore, in order to the right ma- 


nagement of fruit - trees, there ſhould always be proviſion” 
made to have a ſufficient quantity of beating wood in ever 


part of the trees; and at the ſame time, there ſhould not be 
à ſuperfluity of uſeleſs. branches, which wauld exhauſt the 
ſtrength of 


4 4 4 * 


Ide reaſons which have been laid down. for pruning of 


fruit-trees are as follow. Firſt, to preſerve trees longer In a 
vigorous bearing ſtate; the ſecond is, to render the trees more 
beautiful to the eye; and thirdly, to cauſe the fruit to be 
larger and better taſtqd. „ 
Ihe general inſtructions for pruning are as follow: the 

2 8 * „ bye 
greateſt care ought to be taken of fruit-trees in the ſpring, 


. when they are in vigorous growth, which is the only proper 


ſeaſon for procuring a quantity of good wood in the different 
parts of the tree, and for diſplacing all uſeleſs. branches as 


ſoon as they are produced, in order that the vigour of the 


tree may be entirely. diſtributed to ſuch branches as are de- 


ſigned to remain. For this reaſon, trees ought not to be 


neglected in April and May when their ſhoots are produced: 
however, thoſe branches which are intended for bearing the 


ſucceeding year ſhould not be ſhortened, during the term of 
their growth, becauſe this would cauſe them to produce two 


lateral ſhoots. from the eyes below the place where they were 
ſtopped, which. would draw much of the ſtrength from the 


buds. of the firſt ſhoot : and if theſe two lateral ſhoots are 


"not entirely cut away at the winter-pruning, they will prove 
injurious to the tree. This is to be chiefly underſtood of 
ſtone-fruit and grapes; but pears and apples being much 


harder ſuffer not ſo much. It is likewiſe to be remarked that 


peaches, apricots, cherries and plums, are 3 in the 
greateſt, vigour; when they are leaſt. maimed by the ki 
for where large branches are taken off, they are ſubject to 
gum and decay; it is therefore the moſt prudent way to rub 
off all uſeleſs. buds, when they are fir | 

pinch others. where new ſhoots are wanted to ſupply the va- 
cancies of the wall, by which management 1 2085 be ſo 
ere 


4 Sr 


* 


trees, and cauſe them to decay in a ſe years. 


e knife: 
ſt produced, and to 
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neficial to the public, recommend ir 99 3 
in 1 7 _ pet very much oblige, | 


"7" : 
„ 


Thy anknoun pu, 5 * w. 


ment 7 ears; ; and 77 1 is much the = Tri theſe treegin 
ſummer, but in the winter they muſt be very different] 
pruned; for as peaches and nectarines do for the moſt part 
produce their fruit upon the former year's wood, and there- 
fore muſt have their branches ſhortened according to their 
ſtrength, in order to produce new ſhoots for the ſucceeding 
year; fo, on the contrary, pears, apples, plums and cher- 
ries, producing their fruit upon ſpurs which come out of the 
wood of five, fix, and ſeven years old, ſhould not be ſhort- 
ened, becauſe thereby thoſe buds which were naturally diſ- 
poſed 1 to form theſe ſpurs, would produce wood branches, by 
which means the trees would be filed with wood, but would 
never produce much fruit. 
The branches of ſtandard fruit-trees ſhould never be Mon- | 
ened unleſs where they are very luxuriant, and grow irregu- 
lar on one fide of the tree, attracting the greateſt part of the 
ſap, by which means the other parts are either unfurniſhed 
with branches, or are rendered very weak; in this caſe 
the branch ſhould be ſhortened down as low as is neceſſary, 
in order to obtain more branches, to fill up the hollow of the 
tree: but this is only to be underſtood of pears and apples, 
which will produce ſhoots from wood of three, four, or more 
Fears old; whereas moſt ſorts of ſtone - fruits will gum and 
decay after fuch amputations: whenever this happens to 
ſtone- fruit, which ſuffer much more by cutting than the for- 
mer ſorts; it ſhould be remedied by ſtopping or pinching 
thoſe ſhoots in the ſpring, before they have obtained too 
much vigour, which will cauſe them to puſh out fide branches, 
whereby the ſap will be diverted from aſcending too faſt to 
the leading branch: but this muſt be done with caution. 
"You muſt alſo cut out all dead or decaying branches which 


Cauſe their heads to look very ragged, eſpecially at the time 


When the leaves are upon the tree: thefe being deſtitute of 


them have but a deſpicable appearance, 'befides th will 
"attraQ noxious particles from the air, which are inf to 


the trers: therefore the ſooner they are cut the better; in 
doing this, you fliould obſerve to cut them thoſe dow to "the 
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The foregoing letter contains many things of con- 
ence, which I nia) hercafter explain more fully. 
at preſent only give ſome general hints con · 
— the management of ſuch trees as bloſſom freely. 
and bear little fruit, and defer the entering into parti 
culars upon this ſubject till another opportunity. 
In that part of this work which relates to fruit I 
haye taken notice of the may - pole branches here men- 
tioned, under the title of waſte · pipes to carry off this - 
over · abundant ſap; thefe I have only obſerved at Me 
Worker's at Rotberhith, and am perſuaded they ars 
of extraordinary uſe for dtinging a tree to hear. 
I do not think that 1 only the horizontal 
ſhoots of a tree, can put a flop to the luxe 
utiance of it; but the badge os laying down of up- 
right branches bene checks che ſap, by ſtops 
ping its courſe through Many of the veſſels, and helps 
the pithy parts to SR thelr juices fo as to pfoduce 
flower-buds; for all buds of atice are either kaf-byds, 
or flowerabuds, as the pith is more watry: or undi 
gaſes or — dry and tending to decline. 
year's ſhoot is abundant and watry. 
The bab! hg 7 thoot of two year is lels in qvanuity, | 
and more dry. 
The pith in a three year's ſhoot is 8 to be 
giſcerged ; 2 ab no "om ber 
PE RN . 1 


ed white were produced ard char part of thy. 
dranch 55 hurtful to the tree. 
If the branches are large which pon cut off, it will be proper 
akter having ſmoothed the cut part exactly even with ha 
wii or x hatches, o a ay Le. 5 To, 2 4 
W nt the wet 8 
Er eee ge acroſs each other 


cud 1910 N for theſe not only pccaſion à confuſion 
In the head of the tree, büt, by lying bem each other, rub , 
off their as their dan, age ** them 
40 * Miller. | 
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aden where this pith is overcharged with water, 
ve ſeldom obſerve any diſpoſition to flower; or if 
che tree bloſſom, the farina which ſhould impregnate 
thoſe. bloſſoms is ſo party oof that _ ae. 284 ſet 
for fruit. 
There are was ſoils which: encourage trees to 
"ſhoot large/ luxuriant roots: theſe imbibe ſo much 


Woater, that the ſhoots which anſwer them in the head of 


© 


the tree, are overcharged with ſap ; and in ſuch a caſe 
either-thoſe' roots ſhould: be pruned, or ſome waſte 
branches or pipes ſhould be left. growing to diſcharge 
the watry parts, as in Mr H#arner's trees. But I ſhould 
like to know what ſoil is in the — of my corre- 
ſpondent R. and how deep ĩt is. 

It may happen that nA 'Lloſoms are ceſtrope by 
dale-milts, « or froſts. 

5 hrs a TOR to MR. „ W. Serbe 

: {Your love for gardening i is ſo expreſſive i in our 
letter to mes, that I am fond of an opportunity of 
lending you what aſſiſtance I can towards putting your 
trees in a method of rewarding your: labours with 
good fruit. The hints which I have given on this oc- 
caſion in my papers relating to fruit, are what, I 
think, may contribute ſomething towards their help; 
but 1 ſhall now open the caſe a little more plainly 
than I did before, and that by means of experiments 
which I have lately mad 
I have obſerved-that trees which ave been much 
pruned are ſubject to ſhoot unequally, that is, ſome 
parts will ſhoot more vigorouſly than others; and in 
ſome caſes all the luxuriant branches will de on one 
ide, while the bearers lie in a little compaſs on the 
other fide of a tree. Now where it happens that the 
vigorous ſhoots are very prevailing over the bear- 
ing branches, the. blooming ones commonly drop 
their bloſſoms, before they ſet for fruit or elſe they 
3 the e does ſet upon hem, Wer 4 

f | hic 
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which is the time: of a tree's ſecond. ſhiboting ;. and 
this for the ſame reaſon that the weaker: branches of a 


tree are made to bloſſom; for the luxuriant branches, 


vhen they happen to get the better of the ſmaller, 


imbibe all they can of the juices of the tree; and rob 
the ſmaller ſhoots of that ſap which ſhould have ſup- 
rted their ſtrength; and experience teaches us, that, 
1 weakening any vegetable of very great "vigour, 
we bring it to bear fruit. 
- Mr Fairchild obſerves very well, that when by os 
means one part of the tree is brought to put out᷑ bloſ· 
ſom · buds, if the other part remains to ſhoot vigor- 


oully, thoſe vigorous ſhoots will draw ſo much of the . . 


ſap to. themſelves, that there ĩs not enough left cir- 
culating in the bearing part to ſupport the bloſſoms, 
and therefore they drop; or elſe ſhould they not be 
ſo much impoveriſhed at the bloſſoming-time as to 
drop them; yet when the tree comes to make its ſe- 
cond effort in July, the bearing branches may then 
be ſo llenderly nouriſhed as to occafion the falling of 
the fruit that was ſet in the ſpring. 225 
Now in ſuch a cafe there are many who would 
prune the luxuriant branches within three or four 
buds, to prevent this miſchief ; but ſuch pruning as 
that provokes the pruned part to ſnogt ſtill. more 
vigorouſly, and there is always a greater expence of 
ſap than there was before; and then the hearing part 
becomes ſtill a greater ſufferer, and often dies. When 
plants are thus, through ill management at - firſt, 
brought to ſuch an unẽqual method of ſhooting, I 
would either prune very little of the vigorous ſhoots, 
or bend them down to check their luxuriante without 
pruning at all: and then I judge that the circulation 
of the. ſap in the tree would become more regular ; 
for by the checking the ſtrong branches the weak 
ones would have a greater ſhare of nouriſnment, and 
eyen the ſtrong branches would be brought into a 
bearing ſtate; but this is enly with regard to dwarf- 
OY trees, 
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tes, on walls; or efpalicre, whers the little raom we 
| have muſt be employed to the beſt advantage; when 
this is our caſe, I think we ſhould not ſo much ftudy 
the great regularity or figure of our trees, as how 
they may bring fruit in rage N ſometimes 
their look will be rude enough. 

A ſtandard · tree, if it likes the earch, has ia itſelf 
a natural regularity without pruning z and we obferve, 
that the great branches, if we allow them time, will 

bear well, efpecially if we cut ſome of the great roots 

aſter Midſummer, for thoſe great roots are the cauſe of 
the over-vigour 2 ſo that if pruning is 
neteſſary, Ithink- it ſhould be rather in the roots than 

upon the branches, for the earth will ſooner heal a 

wound than the air, and when the cauſe is removed, 

the effect ceaſes. The ſum of what I have obſerved 
in the common way of pruning amounts e that 

. e e -er miſchief. 
| Tam, Sin, Yours, &c. 
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 timber-trees, in a letter from Sir Henry Goodricke, 
Wberein it appears 3 * of DT ab 
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8 1 5 0 
Find — of planting one great diſcourage 
| men co it, and the weeding of young plants, ſeed- 
- . hag oaks eſpecially, to occaſion the greateſt part of 

e ore for 1 found by experience, that if the 
| tation exceeded the 4 of a grove, the 8 
ing was endlets, and the charge diſcouraging : and 

9 planting, made chat weedin s 
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to bo abſolutely neeeſſury. However, I telolved be- 
eweew three and four years ago, te try an experiment, 
and ſowed ſeveral acres of ground with acorns, keeping 
it fenoed. 1 took no farther notice of it, but let the 
weeds grow and fall as nature guided them, and now 
have ordered abeut a yard or two fquare of that 
ground to be cleared of weeds and graſs. I find my 
young oaks there thriving and healthy under the tall 
weeds, and likely to become a wood in a few years; 
and I doubt not but, when they ſhall raiſe their heads 
above the weeds, they will ſoon ſhoot- away prodĩi- 
giouſly ; for though they might have grown ſome- 
thing faſter, if weeded, yet the roots may have been 
ſtrengthening themſelves under- ground all the whiile ; 
and weeds and graſs may have ſheltered them from 
many external injuries ſach ſmall plants are ſubject 
to, as froſts, droughts, the cropping of hares, Ac. be- 
ſides, the rotting of the weeds yearly upon the ground, 
muſt enrich the land before the increaſing bulk of the 
trees requires more nouriſhment ; whereas, the car- 
rying off thoſe weeds muſt certainly | impoverjſh 
the foil z though the preſent weeding-and ſtirring the 
ſoil may force the nutritious juices into the young 
plants, and thereby give them a more ſpeedy-incre- 
ment now, yet hereafter, when they will require more 
nouriſhment, they are not only deprived of what they 
formerly had, but the foil being impoveriſhed by the 
continual carrying off of what it produced annually, 
the trees remaining may grow molly, ftunted and 
hungered, and conſequently never make good tim- 
ber. If this method of ſowing, without farther charge 
than only that of fencing, be approved of, then his 
majeſty*s foreſts (now delarts) may be repleniſhed 
with wood at much leſs-expence than I think has been 
Propoſed hitherto; and it will be a great enconrage- 
ment for all large plantations, which the charge of weed- 
ing has hitherto confined in a narrow compals. I muſt 
indeed own, chat all ſmall trees tranſplanted muſt be 
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|" weeded; or they will be choaked by thoſe. weeds, 


17 nature makes a ſhelter to the ſeedlings; there- 
fore plantations of that kind of elm that does not bear 
= 3 ee raiſed of ſers anke muſt be 
<W 1 £) Gy 
* wee Another- 8 1 muſt jnamtion is, "that 3 
any falls of timber have been made, and, according to 
the direction of our planting- books (nay, even of 
our laws) ſeveral young trees have been left ſtanding, 
they have ſoon after been ſtarved with the unuſual 
-acceſs- of the cold winds, and come to nothing; 
whereas, where the fall has been general, the young 
trees ſo cut amongſt their ſeniors, have from their 
roots made ſtrong ſhoots; and being from their firſt 
advance out of the earth accuſtomed to the cold, and 
- continuing their growth with the. ſhelter of what 
ſprung from the roots of ſome older trees, have come 
las I am informed by experienced men) to grow up to 
good timber. This alſo appears plainly in all planta- 
— that where the trees are ſet or ſown at the diſ- 
tance they are deligned to be when come to perfec- 
tion, ſuch trees ſpread their branches, turn crooked, 
and never. grow to tall or ſtraight timber; and that 
Where they, are thick: planted, there is an emulation 
as it were among them, which ſhall outſtrip each 
other; and when lome have got the ſtart, they ſoon 
take che nouriſhment” from their leſs thriving neigh- 
bours, which leſs thriving; trees are the propereſt to 
be removed (before they grow quite ſtunted) to 
ſome new plantation, and being cut down like quick- 
ſet will go near to thrive well. 
Wai ſhould, alſo recommend the ſowing of all maſt 
when nature directs you, (acorns eſpecially in Ocfober 
that is; ſo; ſoon as it is ripe, for the acorns which 1 
ſowed in that ſeaſon did very well; and thoſe for the 
moſt part failed which I reſerved till February, the 
month directed for ſowing them; the ceaſon whereof 
5 e to, be, that October being a month for ſowing 


1 hard-corn 


; 


/ 


| dry, In theſe beds you ſhould place the acorns in rows one 


— 
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hard · corn or winter - corn, and the mice, rooks, Go. 
being then buſy in ſtoring themſelves with corn either 
yet: left ſcattered or | new ſown, will not be ſo greedy | 
after the acorns z whereas thoſe reſerved till February 
will ſpire by that time, do what you can, ſo muſt be 
ſown ; and that month being too early for the ſpring 
ſeed· time of corn, the rooks and mice, Gc. eſpeciallix 
the rooks, are ſo pinched for want of other food, that 
they will dig over all the ground new ſown with the 
acorns, and deſtroy great part of then; and yet not 
meddle with thoſe ſown in OFober, the new breaking 
of the ground being the natural direction for them 
where to ſeek their food (o . 
Ian, SIR, Your unknown humble Servant,” = 
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freſh earth neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor too light and 
foot aſunder, - and about two inches diſtance in the rows, 
covering them about two inches thick with the ſame freſh 
earth, obſerving to leave none of them uncovered,” to entice 


che vermin, which may in a ſhort time deſtroy all the ſeeds. 
In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, you muſt 
carefully clear them from weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves 


dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and then with a little wa- 
ter. In theſe beds the plants ſhould remain till the following 


autumn (obſerving conſtantly to keep them clear of weeds) - 
at which time you ſhould prepare a ſpot of good freſh earth, | 


in ſize proportionable to the quantity of plants, which ſhould 
be well trenched and levelled: then, towards the middle or 


latter end of October, you ſhould carefully taks up the plants 


ſo as not to injure their roots, ahd-plaht them bout in rows 


plant, obſerving never to ſuffer the plants to abide long out 


of the ground, becauſe their roots would dry, and endanger | 


the growth of the plants. When they are planted you ſhould | 


ly alittle mulck upon the ſurface of the ground near their 


b Soy 


(2) The manner of ſowing acorns, if deſigned for a ſmall . - . 
plantation, or to be removed, is to prepare fome beds of 


* 
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three feet aſunder, and eighteen inches diſtance plant from . 
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dhe trees, which will e gene bee lor 
5 ein You ſhould alſoprune off ſuch ſide branches 
em 
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EE] l cb Gan 
: 4 When the- 


eee 
prove'dry, you ſhould give them 2 little 


Plants have taken. root in this nurſery, ' they wül require lite = 
| nitecaretimnto keep cherbeltear fm weeds; and Jo dig tür | 
: 1 the roms ever ſpring; in doing which you 
he 


uld cut off ch roots as tend very ſar from the trunb᷑ of 


. 
» 


S 5 ox 


mſelves very far, and would retard the upright ſhoot : but 


you ſhould, by no means, cut off all the ſmall lateral branches, 
ſome of which are abſolutety noceſſury to be leſt on, to detain 


the ſap for the augmentation of the trunk, When theſe trees 
babe remained in the nurſery three or four years, they will 


chen be large enough to tranſplant to the places where they 


are to remain: for it is not .proper-to let them grow very 


44s in the autumn. When they are planted, the ſurſace of 


the ground ſhould be mulcked about their roots to prevent its 
too 


faſt, Vou ſhould alfo ſtake them to prevent their 


being ſhaken and difturbed by the-winds, which would retard 


their rooting. In tranſplanting theſe trees you ſhould by no 


meang cut off their heads; all that muſt be done is only to 
cut off any bruiſed or ill , placed branches: but there can b 
mo grcater injury done to thaſe trees than * en their 


be 
Woots, which in that case oſten decay jintirely, or at leaſt 
How to the next vigarous bud, The trees thus cailed and 
managed will, if planted in a proper foil, grow to à conſi- 


derable magnitude, and are very proper < ilfderneſs in 


large gardens, or to plant in clumps in parks, 2 but if they 
ate delagned for timber, it is by much the bettermethod, too 
che acorns in the places where they are to remain; in order 


0 which, pou ſhould provide yourſelf in autumn with a ſuff- 


cient quantity of acorns, which ſhould be always: taken from 
traight upright vigorous growing trees. ,. Theſe Jhould be 
gathered from under the trees as ſoon as may he after the) 


| re fallen, and if poſible in à diy time, laying ham in ſome 


open room to dty ; after which they may be put in dry ſand 


and pteſerved in a dry place until the end of November, hen 


you ſhould prepare the ground for planting them. Mille. 


* 


them from the 
think the ſureſt vn 
two years wee} would be to ſow-them with 


ſome oorn or graia, which will pay more than the ex- 
five times over; and the com 


from 
—. 


nce of the ſeminary 
by of ſo different a make and ſtructure in its 
the trees we fow with it, that it does not any 
the ground of the nouriſmment which ſuch trees will 


require: and I am fully perſuaded, as well from what 


the above worthy gentleman relates concetning his 


nurſery of oaks, as from the experience I have had 


fince I received: his curious letter, that graſs and weeds 


juſtly oblerves, that 3 of weeding is unnecef- 


ed, asoaks, Sr. 
But let us now enter upon a few remarks und expe- 


nments relating to che improvement of ſome ſoils and 
grains, as they have been practiſed by vera 81 | 


nous 


men, 


much practiſed in his country, is only uſed in bad 
lands, my Oe hbufbandmen for, that it robs 
the ground, 

of his, but alſo of others. If by bad lands theſe man 
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eee ee But 1 
y of preſerving thoſe; which lie 


| rather contribute to the preſervation of young ſeedling 
woes, than do them any harm; and therefore, as he 


Dr Bu), of Compton W teln us in Fe 13 
letter, that the burning of the ſurface, which is fo 


tells us, is not only an obſervation 


e ee Apo ior ker eee ee e Fawn BET 


underſtand the moory or heath-grounds, I cannot ſee 


what good can be done wich che turf or peat (which 
is the death) chr) unleſs it be burnt upon the ground: 
for thoughithis is — for firing by ſome poor people, 


up, there will de more turf or peut than can well be. 
carried away. 


in it many vegetable ales, which after it is burnt, will 


yet when there is any large quantity of fuch land turned 


And again, as this turf chiefly confilts 8 
of roots and other parts of vegetables, there muſt be 


be fixt; though indeed we may ſay they are only tlie 


ſalts of ſuch herbs and plants as we ſeek to deſtroy, 


| and 
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auc are not proper for tha or grain they ought 
to nouriſh. But as we have o before, that by 
ſolution, and expoſing to the air, «theſe alkaline ſalts 
will pield the marine falt; ſo the letting theſe aſhes 
tie for a while expoſed to the rain, ſucw and air, as 
| -exptrience-ſhews;: will bring them:to that ſtate, which 
Drury in his letter eſteems to be Proper on _ im- 
provement of decayed or infertile: land. 
The doctor tells us, that ſalt a. Ka 
aud is uſed in- the ſauth- welt: part ot Devonſhire,” 
which would: elſe be the; barreneſt; hut is now the 
— eHicheſt part oh it : the pebple in that partiof the coun- 
tte g0 tor ſand as fur — ſea will permit at the low- 
oeeſt ebb, and do not grudge to carry ät upon horſes 
1 backs fourteen. miles, to ſpread on their land, and 
thereby improve it bath for corn and graſs; in other 
W-- parts of the one wette wer mend e ee 
| bw in Re 11051 walls none wer ot a 
3 He adds, charſome ſana that: ere ya unge 
| Eh l. if ſtrewed on the ground, inſtead of improving 
3 ground, corrodes it: but that lime betters it; how- 
ccerver in this they agree, that they produce not grass fit 
| lor the ſeythe, but for paſture, being ſhort and ſweet, 
1 and growing all the winter It is farther added, that by 
= the coupling of theſe male and female ſalts, the ground 
would be much improved; nor would the Fioheſ 
_ ground be parched in the hotteſt ſummer: if che ſea- 
alt is doo luſty and active of. itſelf, the lime has a 
3 mare balſamic and gentle ſalt," which being direct) 
2 Joined. with the other, is thereby invigorated. - 
lauer gives us a leſſon upon this oceafion, mot 
ä unworthy our notice: take, ſays he, quick-lime, 
and let it ſlack by time without water ; then take fait 
and water, mix them together, and make them into 
pbhalls, dry them as you do bricks, and burn them two 
baurs ; this: N ud dein er will enrich: the 
5 Pu . | OI , 
| re de daz a? 1 boese, 
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Doctor Bury is i far perſuaded of the good effectof : 
| falt and lime, that, in the concluſion af is letter, he 
vwiſhes the duty wereitaken off ſea-falt;: —— 2 
be more generally uſed for the improvement of and. 
And truly, I cannot help joining with him in h 
mig for as he obſerves, graſs· grounds are much 
improved by common ſalt; and ſuch things as abound 
with marine ſalts, are greatly helpful to thoſe lands. 
which are deſigned for any of rhe gramineousor.grafly | 
tribe; It is a common practice in many places 
the ſka, to manure their grounds for corn with ſea- 
veeds, but they muſt be ploughed in pretty deep, 
1 0 ſoon (i tſk a8 e en N 
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coppice vr cloſe wilderneſs, with thi'methad of embel- 


+ 4 «#2 


Ming it will wild Powers; 44 alſo ſome hints for 

Fendering. it till more rural, raiſi of tame * 

ans and partridges: in @ fetter to Mr R. S. of 

Surrey. To which ts added, the. method of e 

. land by * alder and . trees. e ee e 
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| 7 Had the pleaſure of your Seeed in eel to i 
a coppice or cloſe wilderneſs; and I find every one 
agreeing with you, that an invention for making ſuen 
a plantation compleatly at once, would ſave time, 
and that it would be, in ſome: forts. anne to the 
length of our lives. aa ket” 
; have been een in U the "plamarions - 
made in ſeveral nurſeries, and have as induftriouſly 
inquired the time of planting every. parcel of trees 
growing ja them, that I might, at leaſt; let you know 
how long you muſt wait a un CPN of 1 8 
Plantation you. as: e 
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By the of ſuch a plantation,” I'mean "NL 
that it be planted compleatly, and that every plant be 
in ſuch a vigorous way of growth, that we may look 
ic rather as a natural than an artificial work. I 
have ſeen a plantation of this kind, which has been 
vnly four months planted, that has grown above four 
teet high; and the ſecond year ſome of the plants 
Rave been above _ feet, which en _ to 
, give. a pleaſing proſpect. 
I he accident which produced the tall and upright 
| ſhooting of theſe plants, gives me an opportunity of 
preſcribing for your deſign the ſame method of plant- 
ing as was practiſed: by Mr Scoti the nurſery-man: he 
tranſplanted a large parcel of young elm · plants out of 
the firſt bed in March, ſetting them in rows about ſix 
inches diſtant from one another, and the lines about 
a foot apart: by this means they were not ſubject 
bo make top many collateral ſhoots, but were all in- 
lined to riſe and meet the air above; ſo that theſe 
vpright ſhoots had not only their own natural ſhare of 
"nouriſhment, -but likewiſe enjoyed all: that ſhould 
have gone to the ſubſiſtance of the collateral branches. 
In ſhort, this method of planting anſwered the end 
you ſeem to deſire; better than any I have ſeen; that 
is, it grew up, in about eighteen months time, to ſuch 
an height, and was fo fully furniſhed, as a plantation 
In the ordinary way would not have done i in leſs than 
four- or five years time, 
Therefore I would” adviſe, that you plane your | 
wilderneſs after this manner with young plants, which 
muſt be cut pretty near the ground at planting; and 
in two years or leſs, you may Begin to draw out near 
half the plants to be placed elſewhere in your grounds; 
this will encourage the growth of thoſe that are left 
— "Randing, by giving them the neceſſary air, and _ 
""- the earth about their roots. 
Nor will the, charge of making this plamation be 
more than if 705 W 1 large trees. at due diſ- 
a 12 WM |  _, kAnces3 
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rances 4 the ſmall plants, though they will be perhaps 
eighe times more numerous, yet their price will be in 
proportion to their bigneſs; they will thrive with more 
oertainty than the large plants, and will fill your cop- 
pide much better, and, as was obſerved before, much 
more quickly: beſides, by their being planted ſo 
young, they will more eaſily be naturalized to the 
ſoil, and will proſper three times as well as others 
that had been many years growing elſe where. 
I temember once a gentleman of my acquaintance 
planted a thicket of young plants in the manner I re- 
commend, and the ſame year planted a grove of trees 
about nine years old; his thicket in leſs than four 
years grew taller than his grove, and had much 
handſomer- plants in it, although the oldeſt of his 
thicket- plants were not above two years old when they 
were ſet in his wilderneſs. So that ſix years growth 
in the way of planting which I propoſe, gives berti 
plants than thirteen years, where trees are planted in 
_ groves in the common way; which is, in effect, gain= - 
ing ſeven years time compleatly, while we are paſſing 
fix years (a). e 


(a) In the firſt raiſing of coppices from ſeed, the ground 
mult be prepared by good tillage, as much as if it were in- 
tended for corn. The ſeeds of the ſeveral trees are to be ſown 
in February, and if the ſoil be ſhallow, the ground ſhould be 
ploughed into great ridges : this will make the foil lie the 
thicker upon the top of each ridge, by which means the roots 
will have, more depth to run to for nouriſhment, and in a few 
Jears the furrows will be filled up to the level of the reſt with 
the dead leayes; and theſe, as they rot at the bottom, will 
make a kind of a ſoil, through which the young roots will 
ſpread, and be conducted from one ridge to another, and ſo 
the whole ground will be occupied by them. If the coppice 
is to he xaiſed on the ſide of a hill, plough .the ridges croſs 
the deſcent of the hill, that the water may be detained among 
them, and not ſuffered to run off, as it otherwiſe would, 
by the furrows; but if it happen that the ground be 3 


* 
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In ſuch coppices I think no or is more agreeable 

than the filbert and Span. -hazle, which laſt may be 

ſet in nuts about Ofober; for T find no nurſeries that 

are furniſhed with them, though I have experienced 

that they grow very well. | 

Neither is it neceſſary to Plant this coppice end | 

ing to any plan or figure; the walks may be cut 

when it is grown up, and their edges bordered with 

cowllips, primroſes, violets, and other wild flowers, 

to make it appear more rural; and if there ſhould be 

encloſed with it two or three acres of ground, to be 

fown with furze or broom, for harbour or ſhelter for 

pheaſants and n e it would be you more _ 
fant. n Fare 

We have inflarices enough of olieatants; Woog | 

they have the liberty of the wing, ſo tame that they 

will every night return to their own home; and as 

often as they are called by their keepers, will come 

to them: they will breed without any trouble in ſuch 

4 place as I have mentioned, but the young ones 

ſhould be caught at a month old, 1 fed; they will 

e e then 

5 . JS; is mord rarely the Ju Fy "hen the contrary method is 

 ___ - to be obſerved, and the furrows are to be ploughed deep and 

ſttrai ight downwards, that all the water may be carried off by 

, them, as by ſo many trenches or drains. Some ſow a crop 

of corn along with the feeds of the under-wood, for the ad- 

vantage of the firſt year; but as the ſeaſon of ſowing the 

"feeds of the trees, is too late for the ſowing the corn, it ſel- 

dom turns to much advantage. It is better to ſow. the trees 

, alone, and keep them well weeded the two firſt years; after 

| which they are ſtrong enough to take care of themſelves. 

ainſt ſuch enemies. In very barren ground, where the 

I ng trees can hardly ſtand the heat in ſammer, it is proper, 

after fowing them, to ſcatter a quantity of furze-ſeed over 

the land; the furze will grow quiek, and over- top the trees 

| at firſt, but it will ſerve as a guard to them at this time, de- 

+ * fending them from injuries, and keeping the ground moiſt 

about their roots. In a few years the trees will grow beyond 

theſe buſhes, and they will then ſoon deſtroy them * their 

dropping. Ane. | 
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ben liye upon corn alone, and may be caſily tamed. 
and diſciplined. i ne © ara A 
Nor are partridges more difficult in their manage-, 
ment; I have taken them at two months old, and 
made them ſo tame and familiar, that they have fol- 
lowed me every where, as well about the houſe, as 
without doors; and ſome of them would frequently 
fly upon the table when I have been at dinner, re- 
gardleſs of all fear. This is what I ſhall, at preſent 
communicate to you; and am, Si, Durs, &c. 
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A letter-to a gentleman concerning the. improvement ,of 
an acre of low wet ground, by alder or abelestrees,..-: 
18 9:1 Ry % 5 4 3 err ie 1 40 1 ve, Ik 
Your deſire. of my advice, in regard to what you 
muſt do with that piece of ground, which you obſerve 
lies wet, gives me an opportunity of recommending 
two ways to you of improving it. The firſt is by 
planting of alders, to be cut once in three years for 
poles, or to make a ſpeedy ſhelter ; or elſe to hear 
with it ſome time, whereby you may at once get a 
valuable ſum of money from it. 
If you chuſe che firſt, that is, to reap a crop every 
third year, you muſt plant your ground with trun- 
cheons, or ſets of alder, in the ſpring, about thirty: ſix 
in. a rod of ground; then upon an acre you will have 
five thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty plants; and if 
they take with the ground, which they will do if it 
is often overflowed, then in three years the lopy or 
their produce in branches, at five ſhillings per hun- 
dred upon the ſpot, will amount to the value of about 
fifteen pounds. So that you have five pounds per 
annum for your acre. Now the price I have ſet is much 
lower than they will ſell for, and every truncheon 
will bring three or four branches the firſt year, which 
is abundantly more than I have rated them at, and the 
| cond. cutting will give you nine or ten from every 
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2 ſo that one may re | 
at ten pounds per annum, one year With" Another: 
ad then in twenty years the profit wöuld be two 
undred pounds, and part of e money" paid ny 
hit year to be employed to profit” 
On the other hand, if the ground is not ſubjest to 
8 overflowed often, you may plant in it about an 
— red and ſixty abeles, which, if you allow them 
Ne e png growth, vill be worth about one hun- 
„ ſixty pounds: Now the plantation of alders, 
3 eb is like enjoying an eſtate at preſent; 
2 the abeles is like having an eſtate in reverſion, 
The price of the plants will be about the ſame value, 
but the EA will eoſt more to plant them than the 
abeles; they will both be profitable, and it in your 
n von whether the one or the other. | 
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: CH A P. XV. e * Captain Cum- 
berland's invention for ſoftening and making timber 
1 pliable, as it is pratiſed in bis majeſty's yards for 
a.) ſbip-building, . whereby the maſt rude and crooked 
| Liner may be made ftraight, or PR of _ _ 
4 GE e er rec rat 
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"HAT 1 Few dg ee in this piece, 
© relating to the planting and improving of 
55 9 64 ſeems to command the e e 
| Federn the uſe of it. 

Having lately, in a particular manner, taken a 

auf about ſeveraſ of the royal docks for building of 

mis, as well as ſome more private ones, I had the 

curioſity to obſerve the ingenious contrivance of = 6 

23 5 for bending Pe ins 0 
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ſand : heats, which he has now brought to ſo preit a 
on, that even pieces of ten inches length, 


two feet broad, may be brought to e in hh: z 
a manner as to preſerve all its primitive ſtrength; and 


bigneſs, may be made ſtraight by the ſame. means. 
Il believe it is pretty well known, that the methods | 
which have been uſed to bring planks for ſhipping: 
Sr. to the bow, has been done by burning, before: 
the captain's invention took place: that method of 
bending plank, by burning, was not only brought 
about by expenſive firing, but by an beende at · 
tendance; and then, when all was done, the ſtrength. 
of ſuch planks was greatly impoveriſhed, for by ſuck” 
a burning many of the binding veſſels of the — | 
were: broken, — rendered unfit for any uſe. Again, 
[ obſerved, that large ſcantlings of timber. could not 
be brought to bend by burning, ſo that the workmen 
in ſuch caſes were forced to have recourſe to compaſs- 
timder, or to cutting out a bow, or an arch, from a 
ſolid piece of timber, at more than double the ex- 
pence it would have been, if they could have bent 
the ſolid piece to their bow, of which the ne | 
example is a proof, 
One piece of com paſs-timber, containing one hun 


alſo:crooked and fusly;ſticks: of timber, (of dar greater 1 


dred feet; makes but one har = of 'ten inches thick 5 | 


for a firſt rate man of war; but by captain Cumber- 
land's method, a piece of firaight timber, contain- 
ing only ninety-five feet, made two harpins of the 
e ſubſtance, and one piece of five inches thick for 
ſuch a ſhip; which difference is very conſiderable, if 
we reflect that the hundred feet compaſs-timber, i. e. 
two load, worth three pounds ten ſhillings per load, 
. is ſeven pounds for one harpin; and that by the cap- : 
tain's method we have two harpins of the like ſort, 
8 a piece of live inches, for five pounds fifteen 
thillings ; or = . whe. Ka rate Eh, dns 
Per load. 
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The bending of timber by the captain's method of 
_ ſand-heats, has yet this advantage in it, that it ſeaſons 
tte timber, by exhaling or drawing from it all the 
Wiuatery or aqueous parts, as is evident from the ſand's 
being diſcoloured when the timbers are come to a 
right bending ſtate: and theſe watery parts, every 
one knows, are ther firſt occaſion, as well of the rot- 
ting as of the ſhria king of the timber; which laſt is 
in à particular manner ſo well underſtood, that every 
one ſeeks for well- ſeaſoned timber, and is content to 
pay conſiderably amore for it, as it prevents a ſecond 
trouble in building, by rejoining of parts, which in 
unſeaſoned planks or boards are apt to fly; aſunder. 
Nor is this all the good we are to expect from well- 
ſeaſoned timber, planks, or boards; tor, beſides the 
| _ exhaling of the watery parts, we preſerve the refinous 
or gum-like juices in the wood pure and unmixed, 
5 which tend to preſerve the wood and prevent rotten · 
U e 03 507920097 9727 93 DY2HK 543 Ly At 
3 n aft 65 70. 5006 md 2012149 ©3 16 One 
i Ts) Seaſoning of timber is a term üſed by our huſbandinen, 
i to expreſs the preparing timber after it is felled, for cutti 
and working up for uſe. As ſoon as felled,” it ſhould be lai 
up in ſome dry airy place, but out of the reach of too much 
wind or ſun, which, when in exceſs, will ſubject it to crack 
. and fly. It is not to be ſet upright but laid along, one 
tree upon another, only with ſome ſhort blocks between, to 
Sine it che better airing, and prevent its becoming mouldy, 
which will rot the ſurface, and produce muſhrooms on it. 
Some perſons daub the trees all over with cow-dung, which 
- occaſions their drying equally, and prevents their cracking, 
as tliey ate otherwiſe very apt to do. Some recommend the 
butying timber in the earth, as the beſt of all ways of ſeaſon- 
ij it; aadd others have found it a fine preſervatiye to bur) 
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was the ſtraightening of a piece of timber fiſty feet 
at the top about eighteen inches. It is repreſented b 


n 


„One thing which pleaſed me extremely in this way, 


Ng. I. Plate V. but notwithſtanding its crooked 


LY 
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j fire is the beſt v ff 
timber by fire 1s the beſt 
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Fr | F. ROS 1414 2 44 3 I - | 
black coaly cruſt ; by this means the internal part of the wood 5 


in their places, the: rubbing them over with tar or linſeed- oil, 
has been found of great uſe The antients, particulatiy 


made of wood, by hanging them up in the chimnies where 2 © 


form, and its. extraordinary contents, when it was 


ſawed through lengthways, and had been put in the 
ſand · heat, being then placed upon a flat piece of tim- 1 
ber, and braced down with ropes,” it was afterwards 44 
brought with wedges to be perfectly ſtraight} This 
method, I think, will be of great uſe, conſidering how: 
much une ven timber we have in England, and hom 
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all, for piles and other pieces 


4 


engine, every where cavered;with a  -* 


rwatds. This method is practiſed in many 


ever been acquainted. with, there have been found many times 
pieces of charcoal, all of which have been found-uninjured; 
though, buried in the earth for ever ſo many. ages. When 
timber has been properly felled, and ſeaſoned, by being ex- 
poſed to a certain degree of air and ſun, there is yet a metho 

of preſerving it, much better than it could otherwiſe be, by "a 
external applications. When the pieces are wrought and fixed 9 


Virgil and Heſiad, adviſe the ſmoał · drying of all-inftruments 
wood-fires are uſed... The whole benefit ariſing from this, 


ſeems to be he oil of the wood that is burnt, enterin into 
the pores of the other as carried up in the ſmoak. But it 
would be a much more cleanly and eaſy method to apply 
ſome vil of this kind at once, and in any quantity that ſhould - 
be judged requiſite, Mortimer. Ct 5 Zhu 
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much has been aut ee Holt for want of cd Ne 
| vention. 10m n rt if 
Since I have obſerved. hos: age; cannot help 
taking, notice, by the by, that this way would be of 
extraordinary uſe in building of cupolas, and every 
where compaſs · work is required, and even in 
the making of wheels; which laſt might have the 
part called the nave made of two pieces only; this 
bended timber carrying a great deal more in ſtrength 
min it than any that is cut out of ſolid pieces; beſides 
that - be ſaved an means, ml every 
conſiderable. 
Baut that we may why a better idea of what relates 
to the ſuperior ſtrength of the bended 1 39 we may 
obſerve the following particulars. - _ . 
. Firſt, that all timber is compoſed of tuo ſorts of 
veſſela, vix. thoſe which run lengthways through the 
body of it, and others which are interwoven among 
them, of a more tender nature, that run eroſs- ways. 
The "firſt are like thoſe ſtrings which remain in flax 
or hemp after it is dreſſed, wherein is the ſtrength of 
the plant; the other is "compoſed of thoſe veſſels 
which are beaten off when the hemp or flax is pounded; 
and theſe two forts of veſſels are 1 * in all plants 
whatever: ſo that the firſt fort of veſſels, viz. the 
long ones, are to be preſerved as much as poſſible for 
the ſtrength of timber. Plate ib. Fig. II. ſhews, by 
many ſtraight lines running from A to B, the long 
veſſels which I ſpeak of; and which, as long as they 
remain entire and, rogether, are like the bundle of 
rods in the fable, not to be broken; but let any one 
Judge, (when, many of theſe ſtrings are cut, as ap- 
by the compaſs · work marked out between A 
wh 3 50 whether the arch to be cut out of ſuch a piece 
of wood, would not be very weak, in compariſon 
of a piece of wood bent as I have mentioned, or as 
we may Prve. i in Pig. III. . we may foe cel F 
„ ; % 1 0 VERA 


3 


* 


| POR 15% OR HUSBANDRY. 4 | 
veſſels of ſtrength reaching quite through the pb. 
ot Ph er ſurely chen ſuch an arch, 


when it does periſn, muſt decay all at once, becauſe 
all parts are alike in ſtrength; and conſidet ing how 


much the lives of great numbers of men depend - 


upon the ftrength'of thoſe ſhips they go o ſea in, 
the ſtrongeſt way of building Tips is to be preferred: 
But there are two objections to de manner of bend 
ing timber ; che firſt is, that it will not ale ays ſtand 
bent to the bow we firſt 
no teaſon for this ob becauſe that we find 
pieces of ſuch bent timber which being only 
donfined till chey turned cold, have then back their 
braces taken off, and continued as perfectly bent, as 
they were when braced, without the leaſt guard to 
keep them from flying out: the reaſon is, becauſe, 
as Was obſerved before, there remains only the re- 
ſinous juices in the timber, after it is heated to the 
porpoſe: then thoſe Juices, which harden extremely 
when the wopd comes to be cold, cannot give way 
again, until they are melted, or made fluid, by an 
heat equal to that which diſpoſed the timber firſt to 
be bent. This is juſt as if we were to dip a piece of 
= rope in melted roſin, which will bend while the roſin 
is warm, but when once it is thoroughly cold, it be- 
comes ſtiff and hard, and cannot be reſolved into its 
firſt capacity of eaſy bending, until the roſin is again 
warmed, and becomes fluid. 
The ſecond objection is, that by bending of tim- 
ber, theſe veſſels, which I ſay ſupport the ſtrength 
of it, are ſome ſtrained and ſome broken, and that 
there are none of them left in the ſtrength they had 
before. If it were ſo, how comes it about that in 


bring it co: however we Tee 


laying down branches of trees in the ground in order 


to take root, which muſt bend them much more than 
the method I have mentioned, that theſe branches 
grow in all their parts as well as they did yy 


- tte ſap muſt be ſtopped, and of courſe 


* - bentghain#-Or if ue bend the 3 — 
ons tie them iniknots;: enen: then they do 
3 2 oy e ef cones Daren: allowed, 
5 v e ſpeak conve to every art 
| 15 of the tree, and i: they were broken gau De 
All growth. muſt 
WE © ceaſe; git is evident that theſe veſſels are neither 
= broken. meakeded eo) oo to ooo cnc 
I bee on ca ad, thatof all the experiments con- 
. cerning the faving-of timber, .and-righrly applying it 
done I Know none which: ibuted fo much 
dio the good of our country; fon in the affair of ſhip- 
3 —— only, where he bending of one 3 
tz employ! oem: or ive men a whole day, beſides a 
1 8 at deal of expence in firing. by captain Cumber- 
1 ſixteen:planks can be bent in a day by 
Ne two men, with Jeſs expence of firing than one ſingle 
. plank uſed to require before; beſides the advantage of 


Presſerving. it in its full thickneſs and 1 


ſhips, 


F ee no ſmall. benefit in the er 
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C ir is the opinion of ſome people, that the bas 
"LA publiſhing: of experiments in huſbandty ad 
A gardening, can be but of little uſe to publica 
unſeſs they are cultivated and promoted by ingeniouns 
aud ſkilful men; I ſhall therefore take this-opportu= 

mity of laying before the world fome rules for the edu- 
Ation of thoſe who deſign to profeſs that kind of agri . 
We culture called the hortulan art; that thoſe ſtudies, which 6 
* are of the moſt antient date, may not only be cultivated 5A 
with new vigour, but that the practitioners," as wells as. 1 
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8 be inſtructed in the Latin tongue, rin Are, 


the following examples of which I take from the 
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Þ iy this ni may go hand in hand ! in the improve. 


ment of our lands. wif ono 
That I may therefore improve, as much as: poſ. 


| Ebi ad art which-is-foufefat ant brmefir i to um- be 
 _  - Kind, I am the more ſolicitous to cultivate that kind 


of learning in a philoſophical way; that in time it 


may be further improved, and that the curious may 


find more judicious operations among the practitioners 


in agriculture, and a converſation becoming the qua- 
* lity of that unbounded Rudy. I 


2 In order to this. I ſhall firſt prapoſe, that only 
ſuch as have a natural bent of genius to this ſtudy 
ſhould ever be brought up tÞ ſo 1 g b a profeſ- 
ſion. 


2. That where ſuch 4 perſon is found, he. ſhoyld 


mathemarics, and deſigning. | 
3. That he ſhould, in the unbuſied times of his 


| . ice, acquaint himſelf with the rules and terms of 
tany, 


ſo far as they may telate to the claſſing or 


| 88 of plants to their reſpective tribes or families; 


or to the nambering them according to their genders; 


great Mr Ray. 
Gender 1. The imperfect plans, are thoſe which 


do either totally want both flower and feed, or elſe 
| ſeem to do ſo, there having yet no ſeed or flower been 


diſcovered to belong to them; ſuch as corals, ſpunges, 


aigæ conſerve, duck · meat, or lens paluſtris, the 
fungi, or muſhrooms, tubera derte. or rrufle, che 


moſſes, and ſome liver worts. 
Gender 2. Plants producing da at all; 


or one ſeemingly imperfect, and whoſe ſeed is io 


fmall, as not to be diſcernable by the naked wh 
fone of theſe bring their ſeeds on the back parts 0 


| their leaves, as alle maiden-hairs,. ſpleenworts, poly 


podium and ferns; others bear it. on the. ſtalk. itſe 


adhering there: by: __ Gogle foat-ſtalks, as a 


lie hen; 


N r 
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liehen · terreſtris, the lycopodium, or wolfs-claw; the 


5825 maiden· hair, the moon - wort, horſe- tail, Se. 
18 3. Thoſe whoſe ſeeds are not ſo ſmall a8 


to be inviſible, but yet have an imperfect ar 
— flower z i. e. ſuch a one as is without the 


flower - leaves, having only the ſtamina, and the peri- 
anthium; as hops, hemp, mercurialis, nettles, docks, 


ſorrels, arſeſmart, knot- graſs, Pond- Went oracle, 
blite, beet, lady's s mantle, . Sc. 


Gender 4. Such as have a com ü and 
emit a kind of white juice or milk when their ſtalks 
are broken; ſuch as lettuce, ſow-thiſtle, hawkweed, 
dendelion, ſuccory, goat's beard, nippleworts, Ac. 

Gender 5. Thoſe which have a compound flower 
of a diſcous figure, the ſeed pappoſe, or winged with 
down, but emit no milk like the former; as colt's 


foot, flea-bane, golden-rod, rag- weed, grounds, 
cud-weed, c. 


Gender 6. The - capitated | herbs, or ſuch whoſe 
flower is compoſed of many ſmall, long, hollow 


flowers, gathered together in a round button, ball, 
or head, which is uſally covered with a ſcaly coat; 


of which kind are ke thiſtle, the greater burdock, 


blue- bottle, knapweed, ſaw-worth, Sc. 
| Theſe have all down adhering to their ſeeds. 
Gender 7. The corymbiferous-plants, which have a 


compound: diſcous flower, but their ſeeds no down 


adhering to them: the name is taken from the man- 
ner of 


round in form of an umbrella, as onions, Sc. of this 


kind is corn marigold, common ox eye, yarrow, the 


_ dee -tanlicy, mugwort, 8 teaſel, a 
1 | 


hy [Grade 8. Plants with a perfect flowes, ad having. 
only one ſingle ſeed belonging to each ſingle flower; 


ſuch as valerian, corn · ſallet, agr Po mea- 
Sh 2 26 Se. _— wy 


. | 8 Gender 


bearing its flower in cluſters, and ſpreading 


ö » 
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Gender 9. The umbelliferous plants, 'Which have a 
. flower (i. e. having juſt five ſmall petals 
tor flower- leaves) belonging to each ſingle flower; in 


theſe there are two ſeeds lying naked and joined toge- 
ther. I hey are called ds lliferous, becauſe! the 


Plant, with its: branches and flowers, hath an head 


| Akne lady's umbrella, the Latin Whereof is umbella. 


This. is a very large genus e een there- 
1088 is ſubdivided into claſſe. 
Claſs 1. Such as have a broad fapGed, alt of 
the figure: of a leaf, or which are encompaſſed round 
About with ſometbing like leaves; as cow-parſnep, 
wild and: garden- parſnep, hog's fennel, Sc. 
Claſs 2. Such as have oblong ſeed, ſwelüng in the 
middle, and larger than the former; as ' ſhepherd's 
needle, cow- weed; wild ri common ſpignel 
or meum, SS. 
.Claſs 3. Such as have a ſhorter ſeed; « angelic 
:Satlalexanders. . ei 
Class 4. Such eech e unc enb 


nut. kipper· nut or pig nut. water · dropwort, Sc. 


Claſs g. Such as have a ſmall wrinkled,” or ſtriated 
ſeecl; as ſtone · parſley, -water-parſnep, burnch, faxi- | 


frage, caraway, ſmallage, hemlock, .' meadow-ſaxi- 


frage, ſamphire, fennel; rock-parſley, -&c. - 
: sClaſs'6. Such as have a rough, hairy, or. briſtly 
ſeed ; as mountain; ftone-parſley, wild-carrot, hedge 
Weener parſley, chervil, ſea- parſnep. 1457 

+ Claſs 7. Such as have their Jeaves entire, and not 
"divittedi .into-Jaggs,” c. as e eee ſanicle, the 
:teaſtchare's ear, Sc. 1 
Sender 10. The ſteilated. n * called becauſe 
their leaves grow on the ſtall, at certain diſtances, 1n 


form of a ſtar. Their flowers are mohopetalous, but 


divided in four ſegments,” Which look like ſo many 
diſtinst flower: leaves; and each flower brings tuo 
ſeeds, which own at RO enen $057: Of this w_ 


„ RE Re 6 


/ 
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is-eroſwort. ponds ee madder, lady's bedltran, 
ay woodruff, 'Cleavers; 697. OD ee 4 


Gender 11. The — aſperifoliz, or 


leaved plants, are ſuch as have their leaves placed al- 
ternatè ly, or without certain order, on their ſtalks 3 


they have à monopetalous flower cut or divided into 
five ſegments; and after every flower there ſucceed 
Du four ſeeds. Of this kind ate hound's 
wild bugloſſe, viper's bugloſſe, e | 
wonder, on- graſs, Sec. 
Gender 12. The verticillated· plants, ſays Mr Ray 
in his Snopſis Merbodice Stirp. Britann« have the fol- 
wing certain marks, or characteriſtic notes, viz, 
their leaves grow by pairs on their ſtalks, one leaf 
right againſt another; their flower is monopetalous, 
and uſually in the form of an helmet or hood; each 
flower wth four ſeeds uſually, which have no other 
ſeed-veſſel but the perianthium ; for that mark of 
their flowers, growing in whirls about the ſtalks, as 
they do in the dead nettle, hore-· hound, Sc. is not 
found in all plants of this genus. To theſe belong 
mother of thyme, mint, penny royal, vervain, wood= - 
betony, elf. heal, wi. yo ſcordium, ne 


I Sc To. . * 


Gender 13. Such as eee ei ſeeds (atleatt 
more than four) following their flower, are called. 


pf lantæ ſemine nudo. By the words ſemine 


nudo, or wick naked ſeeds, botaniſts mean ſuch as 
are not included in any ſeed- pod, capſule or caſe, aut 
of which they readily drop; as alſo ſuch as either 
have no covering for their ſeeds, or elſe drop off with 
their covering upon them. Of this kind are pilewort, 


crowfoot, marſh-mallows, avens, ere get, ge op Ee 


foil; tormentil, meadow- ſweet, Go. 

Gender 14. Bacciferous - plants, are. Goals 28 bene 
beriet as bryony, dwarf. honeyſuckle, butcher's 
ae ſolomon's ſeal, lilly of the valley, e 5 

E whorts: or whorfle: yon Been, DE, 
0 . | Gender 


2 


: are ſuch as have, after each fower, many diſtinct, 


whth they ripen, open of themſelves, and let the 


in four 


difform, and almoſt in the ſhape of a butterfly with 
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„Stier 1g. Myltidhquous, or oominulated: plants, 


(lender, and many times croaked. — or fili- 
„ in which their ſeed is contained, and which, 


ſeeds 'drop out: of this kind are the common houſe · 
leek, orpine, navel · wort, or wall · penny · wort, bear's 
Pot, anarſh-marigold, culumbine, Ge. 
Gender 16. Such 4s have a'monopetalous Bower, 
either uniform or difform, and after each flower a pe- 
cnhar veſſrl or ſeed · caſe (befides the common calyx) 
ebntaiming the ſeed, and this often divided or parted 
ino many oy diſtin cells. Theſe are ſometimes: called 
vaſtuliferous plants; ſuch as common henbave, marſn · 
emtian, bind weed, throat - wort, rampion, toad -flax, 

bn ⸗glove, red - rattle, or cock s- comb, eye · bright, c. 

Gender 17. Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous 
ul but bring their ſeeds in oblong filiquous caſes; 
as ſtock-gilliflowers, wall- flowers, common whitloe- 
graſs; jack by the hedge, or ſauce alone, muſtard, 
Quurlivek, or wild muſtard, radiſh; wild gies; lady's 
fmock, ſcurvy· graſs, woad, c. 
Gender 18. Theſe are 8 alas, bes 
Geming tetrapetalous flower, but of an anomalous, or 
uncertain kind 3 for this flower, - though it he divided 
ſegments, is nevertheleſs mo us, 
falls off all in one; ſuch as ſpeed well ar flwellin, wild 
Poppy. ee looke-ftrite, Purge and m_ 
tain. 

Gender 19. | Legumiveys plants are foch as bear 
pulſe, with a derb flower. © Their flower is 


the wings expanded, (whence it has the name papilio · 
naceous) conſiſting of four parts joined together at the 


edges; fuch as peaſe, vetches, tares, lentils, beans, 


. e bird's foot, trefoil, reſt - harrow, Se. 
Gender 20. Vaſculiferous plants, with a pentapeta 
Jous * like the ſixteenth or eighet enth = 

C05 | ve, 
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have, af the common calyx or cup. of the flower, 
a peculiar the ſeeds. cach flower con: 
GRing of five leaves or petals 3 ſuch as maiden-pinls, 
campion, St Jobn's wort, male 
weed, crane· bill, flax, primtoſe, periwinkte ury 
vood-ſorrel, marſh-trefoil, ccc. 
Gender 41. Plants with e d | 6 wh 5 
root. conſiſts, of but one round ball or head, out of | 
whoſe lower part or baſis there ſhoot out many, Hbrez 
or ſtrings to keep it firm in the earth The plante of 
this kind,” when they firſt appear, come up with. but 
one leaf, and the are nearly eder kae to 
thoſe of the graſs kind for they have no foot; ſtalks | 
and are long a 
into three partitions; and. their fer is uſa hexa- 
petalous, or ſeemingly divided into ſix leaves or g. 
ments; ſuch as garlick, daffodil, hyacinth, ſaffron, 


Gender 22. Such as habe their roots al melt like - 


bulbs:- theſe- emit at firſt coming up but one leaf, 

and in their leaves and flowers have ſome reſemblance 

of the erue bulbous plants; ſuch as, flo wer- de lis, 
a Pint, orchis, broom, rape, baſtard- e 

_ tway-blades, winter / green, Ac. 

| Gender 23. Culmiferous plants, with 2:grafly. leaf 


and am imperfect flower, are ſuch as have à ſmooth 


holiow-zointed ftalk like ftraw, with one long ſharps 
pointed" leaf at each joint, encompaffing the ſtatk 
and ſet on without a "'foot-ftalk : their feed con 
tained within a chaffy huſk; ſuch as Wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, and moſt kind of graſſes; the ſtraw of the 
wheat and barley bas four knots each, from. che root 


to the car. 
Gender 24. Plants with a grafly leaf, bos nt cul- | 

miferous, with an imperfect or. ſtaminous flower; as 

eypreſs graſſes and ruthes, car's tail, bur- reed, N 4 
Gender 25. Plants whoſe plice of growth is uncer- 


an ad various: but are chiefly a e, as the 
Fe Tok ; 2 8 "Ry e 


* 


— 
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water-lity, water- mill- foil, water- wort, l, 
mouſe- Tail thitk-wort, — al 


5 A „ eee een: 28 Aae 555 en 0 There 


5 


Linen has: latel . | w. f. 
bo er 76 Nude 5) 8 Ks ts 5 ä 


g and {male p parts of generation in Fro plarit; the former 
f which S called Mien or ſtamina when there are more 
van One- of them, and the latter pittil. Frem the number 
and fituation' of che ſtamina he has arranged che whole _—_ 
of plants/under twentyr four claſſes, bin. A 
. The monandria, or that claſs only with one ſtamen or 
male patt.in each flo flower; as the canna, boerhaavia,, '« { 
ks He The 8 or that claſs with ee 
wo . in 05 3. 4581 >, live, Phillerea, 


jeff Fm S.. Ene 
neee 


155 Ra, Ae Gfaly wich b. 1ert 
gat has three ſtamina in each; as the tamarind, ener 
faffron, tis, E wy Sq" TROrs 3H 3 Gn Ch 
9:24, The tetrandria, or thatelaſs with eee | 
that has four ſtamina in each; as the dipſacus, ſcabioſa, c. 
and ſo in like manner of the ſix ſucceeding claſſes, all deno- 
minated from the number of. their ſtamina, VIZ, * The 
entandria, 55 Ie;  hexandtia. | 7. The heptandria, 8. The 
5 dria. 9. The enneandria. And fo. The decandria. 
1. The dodecandria claſs has twelve Rathina 1 in each her- 
zphrodite: flower”; ſuch are agrimony, aſarum, Sr. 
e The icsſandria claſs of plants has about ewenty ſtamina 
inſorted either into the fide» of the calyx or corolla; though 
ere the term icoſandria is taken In a lax and indeterminate 
, {© a to comprehend all plants with more than twelve 
dine, d for the moſt part not much exceeding twenty: 
however, the characteriſtie of this claſs is rather to be taken 
from the manner of inſertion, than number of the ſtamina: 
to chis Claſs belong the torch-chiſtle, the aniygtatus or al- 
mond-tree, the cherry-tree, &c. 
13. The polyandria conſiſts of a lage number of ſtamina 
in each hermaphrodite-flpwer ; theſe always exceed the num- 
ber of twelve, and grow on the receptacle of the future ſeeds ; 
of this claſs are the water lilly, poppy. celandine, '&c, 
14. The didynamia claſs of plants conſiſts of four ſubulated 
ſtamina inſerted into the tube of the flower, two whereof are 
ſhorter than the __ and placed — the 1 * 
ing 
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There is alſa another common diviſion of plants: 
into trees, Thrubs, under:. ſhrubs and hetbs,. which I 


ſhall mention in ſome other papers, for: the ſake of 
no lag > thoſe 


being eng comm = iT under the upper "Tp of, the, lower and 
neuvent. in pairs. It has its, name from, the two longer 
find | being ſuppo ſuppo ed more efficacious in fecundating the 
than the reſt.” To this genus belong baum, germander, 
lavender, thyme, detony, mint, fox-glove, bear's breech, G. 
9 IS tetradynamia claſs of plants has ſix ſtamina in each 
flower: theſe ſtamina are ſubulated, erect filaments, owe, of 
wy being of more efficacy than the reſt are longer, b 
wever not ſo long as the perals: this claſs is the cruciforme: 
of Fung en Be: ſili 1 or 1 17 ſeventeenth 
ay, the ſcu aſs, muſtard, Ge. 
10. ie Car win tn a das ms called becauſe the ſta- 
mina. of the flowers are fo interwoven as to form one body; 
or rather becauſe the ſtamina are connected, or coaleſce at 
the oe N 3 to. this. claſs belopy. the mallow, alcea, althza, 


| he diadelf hia claßß, comprehending all thoſe with 
e en and hermaphrodite - flowers, and leguminous 
ſeed . veſſels. The diſtioguiſhing characteriſtic of this claſs is, 
that the ſtamina adhere together, forming two diſſimilar bo- 
dies, or filaments, the one ſtanding above the piſtil, the ofhet r 
ſurrounding it this claſs comprehends the beans, | 
'vetches, EE and ſeveral other gencera. #7 55 ; 
_ . 18, The polyadelphia has the 5 W tog 
at their baſes into ſeveral ſerieſes; and the plants of the clals 
are ne into orders according to the number of their 
: thus the polyadelphia-pentandria contain five ſta- 
mina, 1 the polyadelphia- icoſandria : and W contain 
twenty or more ſtamina. | 
19. The ſyngeneſia is fo called becauſe the flaming f in the 
plants of chis claſs grow together, or are formed into a ſingle, 
regular congeries : theſe ſtamina are five very ſhort and len 
der filaments inſerted into the tube of the flower. 
20. The gynandria comprehends all thoſe plants whoſe 
fans are placed either on the ſtyle, or on the receptacle 
elongated into the form; of a ſtyle, and carrying on it both | 
45 piſtil and the ſtamina. Of the ſeveral genera of this claſs 
ame have two ſtamina to each flower; ſome agiin have 
N Re | .  threez 


; 


ws , 
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| thoſe who have not had educarion enough to read the 
driginal works of the botanical authors with'eaſt and 
pleaſure. In the mean time, for the more euſy under. 
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dure; and others four, five, for, ten, or more; and Hence 
Hey are naturally arranged into ſeveral diſtinct orders, under 
—TWFG gd on fo os 


21. The monoecia_claſt has the male and female flowers 
placed ſeparately on the ſame plant, or rather on different 
ems growing from the ſame root. Of the plants belonging 
to this clafs ſome have only one ſtamen, others have fron 
one to ſix, or more ſtamina, whence the ſubordinate orders 
of monoecia- monandria, monoecia- triandria, &c. others 
again are monadelphous, others ſyngeneſious, and others 
PP 
22. The dioecia claſs comprehends all thoſe plants which 
Have the male and female parts of fructification, or the ſta- 
mina and piſtil, on diſtinct plants of che ſame kind, in which 
reſpect they are thought to bear ſome an to quadrupeds, 
nee males and females are likewiſe diſtinct: to this claſs 
5 belong the willow, hemp, p Ps Juniper, yew, Sc. in all 
which che female plants alone bear ſeeds: but theſe prove 
barren, unleſs planted near the male plants, fo as to be within 
the reach of their farina fœcundans, according to Linnæus 
and the ſexualiſtæ, who have eſtabliſhed the clafies of plants 
upon the differences of the ſexes and parts of fructification: 


of the male and female parts of their flowers, and hay ways 
of fructificatio in the ſame ſpecies; ſome having male flowers 

"and others female, each diſtinct and perfect in its kind; and 
others mixed or hermophradite, with both male and female 
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nnn the ſeveral genuſes of plants, 
I ſhall explain a few words mentioned in it: and firſt. 
Seer au, ſigniſication of the petala of flowers. 
ke late curious and indefatigable Mr Petiver thoughe 
proper to make an Engizh term of petala, by 

cating 3 leaves of a flower, the petals of — $ 
for,” a8 he obſerved, if a perſon was to aſk for -raſe- 
kaves, they may be as well the green leaves of the 
tree, as the leaves of the flower; for which reaſan, 

where petals are uſed, either by him or myſelf, they. _ 

are to be underſtood the ſame as petala, or the leaves- 
of a flower, as the Greek expreſſes: but becauſe moſt 
flowers abound in petals, or have more than one, fo 
there are proper terms to ſignify the number of choſe 
petals, which are uſually mentioned by botanical au- 

| * ee ee aumbers are expreſſed n. | 
Mon- $ is a term uſed for atlamochat has 
but one leaf, or eee. as the campanula 
or bell · flower; fo called becauſe the petal or leaf of its 


|  fower-is of one piece like the figure af a bell. 


Dipetalous fignifies' a flower which has bur ces 
or petals. 
25 . a4 | Tripe 


s of e in Dh i ogy FAR of this clas | 
wp, the © Tae ck pellitory of the wall 


e cryptogamia claſs has its organs * fruQtfication | 


abe concealed within the fruit itſelf, or ſo minute as to 
eſcape obſervation: to this claſs belong che n muſh- 
rooms, ferns, Se. | 
This excellent botaniſt nn each of the e 
. claſſes into orders, which he denominates monogynia, digynia, 
tigynia, c. from the number of piſtils or female parts of 
generation found in each plant. 
e ſame celebrated naturaliſt has likewiſe diſtributed the 
vegetable part of the creation into different orders, from the 
ſtrücture of the calyx or cup of their flowers, for an account 
of which diſtributions and a e e e 
is deſired to conſult his Genera Plantarum. ' 


— 
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Dreien bon g dener wich three leaves 
_ only. irn e Den 

petalous expreſſes a flower with: four "ſingle 


Tetra 
leaves or petals on). MI At! | 
„ eee eee a flower with fire ſingle leaves 0 | 
18. 12 / N ö 2 

5 Hexapetalous, 42 Rees: 14 er diſtin dio ve 
petals ; for the bell-flower is notched on the edges of 
the bloſſom, and many others have their bloſſoms cut 
ar notched within a ſmall way of the bottom; yet as 

theſe notches do not part the bloſſom into ſo many 
diſtinct leaves, it remains ſtill ener- gg d g ug 
or may be ſaid to have but one ptrtll. 
_ © Polypetalous ſignifies a flower that has N leave 

| withour any certain number. As, 

Polyſpermous is applied to any plant which bears 
many ſeeds, without expreſſing a certain number; fo. 
+-Polyanthus is a proper term for a plant that brings 
many flowers, which is the true meaning of the word. 
The novice in botany ſhould in the next place be 
apquainted with the anatomy of plants, and have ſome 
| ideas of the motion of their juices, which the follow- 
ing part of this IAETOGUEIOn will attempt to * out 
to him. 
For the uſe of theſe perſons I ſhall begin with ex- 
plaining the meaning of the Nee circulation, and 
' open the caſe to them in as plain terms as poſſible; 
for without we have a right nowledge of this parti- 
cular, all our attempts towards the improvement or 
preſervation of vegetables, will be as uncertain as if 
a man was to-undertake the practice of phyſic without 
any underſtanding or knowledge of animal anatomy. 

- Firſt then, let us conſider the word circulation with 
5 to its ſigniſication. It is taken from the Latin 
verb circulare, which ſignifies to go round, When we 
ſpeak, of the circulation of the blood in animal bodies, 
ve mean the running of the blood through all the parts 
of ns bodies from its fountain, and returning thither 

| again: 


= , 
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again; and in theſe bodies, whenever that motion of the 
blood ſtops, death enſues; ſo that to preſerve life in the 
bodies of animals, it is neceſſary that the blood be in 
continual: motion through the veſſels, and their ſeveral 
branchings, or ramitications, leaving as it paſſrs by 
the leveral parts of the body, ſuch juices as ate necet- 
ſary tor the nouriſhment and ſupport of each particu- 
lar part ; and at its paſſage by the fountain, renewing 
its tormer vigour, and taking in a freſh ſupply of 
wholeſome nouriſhment, to make good what it has 
loſt in its courſe, and to ſupply the ſame parts it did 
betore, as it paſſes through them. 


This motion of the blood through the arteries and 


veins round the body, is not in ſtraight lines down- 


and windings which correſpond with every part of the 
body, ſo that no ont part is neglected by the blood in 
its motion through it. We may obſerve in the foot of 
a frog, the tail of a neut, or ot a fiſn, how finely the 


blood · veſſels are diſpoſed, ſo as to feed ęvery part 


with due nouriſhment; and in the leaves of trees, 
eſpecially in the leat of the fig, we may eaſily diſcover 
the curious diſtribution of the ſap- veſſels for the nou- 


riſhment of every part of the leaf; and that the fine 


net - work which we obſer ve in that leaf, is compoſed 


of veſſels through which the ſap citculates or paſſes; 


is very evident, if we cut any one, or all of them, 
the milky· juice immediately ſhewing itſelf, and flow 


ing from the veſſels that have been cu... 


The plant that ſnews us the flowing of the ſap in 
the leaves, and other parts, ſomewhat plainer than the 

fig, though the veſſels lie more concealed: in the leaf, 
is the great garden · ſpurge, which I have cut and 
wounded in ſeveral parts, at great diſtances from one 
another, and thereby prevented the communication of 


the ſap with ſome of the intermediate parts; ſo that 
if made inciſions in thoſe intermediate parts, a mi- 
or two after I had cut croſs: one or two principal 


. 


an 


— —— — 


ward and upward, but by many thouſand turnings - 
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veſſels which led to them, there would no milk flow 
from them. It is alſo poſſible, | by ligatures, to ſtop 
dhe courſe of the ſap; and prevent its paſſage into any 
part of the plant we incline; which to me 8 
that the juices in plants have a motion throughout the 

whole plant, or circulate through it as the blood does 
——— and not up and down 


= : only in ſtraight lines, as has been ſuppoſed by ſeve- 


Indeed there are in the woody parts 
| — ſtraight upright veſſels, through which, 1 
ſuppoſe, the ſap has a paſlage ; but theſe veſfels con- 
tinue no longer ſtraight: than till they reach to a bud: 


|  4hen they branch forth and enter that bud io ſerve it 


with nouriſh ment, till it is expanded and opened, and 
afterwards branch again into the ſeveral buds in that 
branch, and fo on, till the tree is fully-perfeted, 
At the ſame time we muſt take notice, that the 


7 veſſels which. I here mention paſſing through the wood, 


ſpread. themſelves, and are branched forth into the 
roots, and are inoculated into others; ſo that through- 
out the whole plant there are ſap-veſſels which main- 
tain a correſpondence between one part and another, 
from the cxtream parts of the top, to the extream 
parts of the root: ſo that there is the ſame reaſon to 
judge, that when any part of the trer is invenomed, 
or poiſoned in its juices, the reſt will be infected by 
It; as when ſame of the poiſonous matter taken from 
the puſtules of the ſmall- pox, and inoculated in an 
healthful perſon, will ſoon after new Kiel: in ſeveral 
Parts'of the perſon ſo inoculated. 

I haye lately obſerved in a gentleman 8 garden near 
Briftel, ſome plants of the Brazikjeſſamine which 
were grafted upon the common jeſſamine, whoſe 
leaves were ſtrongly blotched with yellow; the Bra- 
w#/kjefamine by this means is ſo extreamly tinged 
with-ycliow, that there is hardly any: green to be 
found 1 in its leaves 3 by which it — hr that the 
poiſot Juices mich occaſioned dle bores inch 

; 1 8 


ys 
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commoin jeſſamine, have by circulation mint them 
_ felves weich the healthful Juices in the Brapedjeffamine, 
and have ſpread the Giſternper over the whole, which 


e 28:Geno Dy any arr 
For the» conduction of ſap, there is a ſponge-like 
l the juices paſs, and art 


thereby kept in their proper ſtation, and defended 


from the ſun, which vod dry them up, were it im- 


mediately: to come at them. This ſpongy body is 


compoſed of fmall veſſels which are inter woven with 


one another, and having alſo a eloſe communication 
wih the veſſels 1 have already mentioned, imbibe a 


certain moiſture 8 the air, which is neceſſary for 
the — wy ant: for we find, chat if we 
— plant e plate, where it is deprived of 


1 eee death 
apon the plant: but this ſponge- like body, which 
weminates in the bark of the planr, nh n the 
benefir uf the air, keeps the plant alive and helps it 


any other accident. And n that 
when this fpongy part is which one may 
uw! - ſtripes of white or yellow apf in the 


imo it, and their juices were to cculate through 
for a twelve - month: for all our return'woutd be, to 


With its 


574 which flow in their juice. 
Firſt, We have plants which appear  blorched with 

Fee ur e dt only in the ſpring and in the 

'nutymn-ſeafons, but rhoſe: marks diſappear by the 


| en ane rue, . pot- 


. 9g 


Air, . ſhoots 


ro reſiſt the diſtemper, which it ſometimes receives 
from the nouriſhment it takes in at. the root, or by 


is no reinedy, or, in other terms, there 
in no pallibiliry of ever gerting the ſtain but of the 
Plant; chough we were 10 inarch twenty healthful = 
bod chat would inſet man the n phone | 


But let us now ſve howdiferently phanaare affected 


+ — 
® * 
—— x — — — —— — — 


„6 e 


This diſtemper is 3 like abs — —— 


ſuch - like cutaneous: N een 

| your about the ſame ſeaſons... 7 ap 4 
We have plants that are  eofitinually 
355 with yellow in the ſpongy part of - their 
leaves, whilſt the ſap · veſſels are of a pleaſant health · 


8 ful green; of ſuch fort is the blotched - alaternus, the 


orange: mint, and ſome others. By ſtrengthening. theſe, 


by means af rich manure, or by inarching them into 


healchful plants, the diſtemper wil be overcome, and 
the yellow colour changed into a lively e 1 is 
fomewhat-hke the jaundice in animals. 

:: Thirdly, We have plants whoſe juices are aw. inve- 


5 Per at ; poiſoned, that: thrir diſtemper is continued 


ever, that all the ſeedling- plants I i 


from generation to generation ; the leaves of ſome are 
maculated or ſpotted, othen edged, others blotched, 
and others ſtripeu ſuch are the ſycamore, bank-creſs, 
ſelf-heal, borage, archangel, water · betony, and ſtriped- 
celery s all which being ſtriped plants from the ſeed, I 
think their caſe is not much unlike what we obſerve 
in thoſe animal bodies that are afflicted with ſuch here- 
ditary diſtempert as the evil, the leproſy, or the pox, 
ſometimes happens to prove. We muſt obſerve how- 
k of are not af- 
fected . alike; ſome are more ſtrined, ſome leſs, and 
now and then ſome few will comSbeatehful, and be 
entirely green in their leaves. Surely this could never 
happen to ſuch plants, whoſe very ſeeds do not eſcape - 
being infected, if there was not as due à circulation 
and ſecretion of.3 juices in them, as there is in animal 
bodies. I ſuppoſe it is hardly poſſible to eradicate 
ſuch dinge in plants, without. a conſiderable 
length of time, and a vaſt. deal of keln nouriſhment. 
| enen into the. 
Tbis knowledge leads upenig to che cure of dif- 
tempers in plants, and alſo will inſtruct us a great 
deal in . © Pruning — ſeaſons for it bes 
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does ĩt inform us leſs of the cautions to be taken in tbe 
removal of⸗plants, or in the ſtrengthening our flower 
roots for future blowing ʒ for it has been enperienced, 
down near the root, at a time when the ſap is in its. 
higheſt vigourz ſuch plants have always been weak the 
following year and have ſometimes periſnedw. 
As an illuſtration of what has been here related con- 
cerning the circulation of ſap, I ſhall add a letter which 
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duced, of inoculating the ſmall · pox, has furniſned 
me with many hints which tend to the further diſco- 
very of the citrulation of the ſap in plant. 
I have in many of my writings given inſtances of 
the analogy between animals and vegetables, and have 

@ often brought experiments to confirm the ſap's cir- 

culation, and: the generation of plants 3 both which 
diſcoveries, the more we know of them, the more 
it is in our power to improve our fields and gardens. 
Mr Fairrhild of Hoxton, who: has been very dili- 
gent and curious in theſe inquiries, gave me lately 
two or three excellent obſervations of his own, con- 
cerning the ſap of plants: he tells me, that having 
grafted the ever- green oak, or ilex of Virginia upon 
the common oak, the leaves of the common oak, 
which was the ſtock, decayed and fell off at the uſual 
ſeaſon of the year; but the ever · green oak, which was 
the cion grafted upon it, preſerved its leaves, and 
continued ſhooting in the winter; ſo that when trees 
drop cheir leaves, the ſap remains yet in motion, 

and is not gone into the root, as ſome people think. 

An experiment of the like nature I made once upon 

the common: laurel, or lauro · cexaſus, which 1 inocu- 

lated upon the wild black- cherry; the leaves of the 
black cherry dropt about September, but the buds of | * - 
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the khucetfhot' or fprouted ſome time aſter, and re. 
mainei green all the winter. Fo this wei may add 
hat we obſerve of the: miſleto or viſcum, which is 
not only an ever: green, but whoſt ſruit even grows 


and ripeng'a long time after the tret it grows u 
eds irdeaves.” Myr Faircbild's: ee 
the ilex is fafficient to ſhem that ſap ba a mode of cir. 


cCulation ; and my own'remarks: ferve'to-confirn it. 
Du er td explam rhis'a-lirtte further, 
and from hence anſwet the which has been 
erally made againſt the circulation of the ſap, viz. 
that ar the fall of th the leaf the ſap always returns to the 
root. Whoever knows-aay thing of the circulation 
of the'biood/in animals; cannot be ignorant that there 
are arteries and veins through which it paſſes; the 
firſt to convey it from its; fountain, the ſecond; to 
return i baclc; and that when this circulative motion 
is ſtopt, xdeauh'enfurs.”'i #0! * e yoo! rr 
Every plant has veſiels ibis whole radich 
| m the ſame office: thofe plants which looſe 
heir leaves, and de net grow in the winter, are like 
thoſe animah which ſieep in the winter z but thoſe 
plants which ate ever-green and grow in the winter, 
are hke the animals which have a continued life; 
atid yet boch oſ theſe have 2 cieculation of juices per- 
formed — Ta ene neo of "PIN _—_—y men- 
— 
Among the inked flee in the nete, 
ve bad that the urchin or hog,” th bat and the 
reſt, are laid v0 ſleep at the approach of cold, which 
thickens their juices; and if we bring cheſe creatures, 
in their fleeping ſtate, into a warm room, or near 2 
fre, they reeover their motion, and become briſker 
by degrees ; but ſuch as are in continued motion, or 
always have an opportunty of being ſo, are generally 
mere dull and p in the hotter ſeaſons: ſo that this 
difference ſeems to depend upon the temper of the 
Joices. Andthere are „ — Which 2 
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eee eee eee by 
the different frame and texture of thoſe veſſels or 
ſrainers they are filtered through, arThave remazked 
in another part of this work (G0): 1 
. - The ever - green oak has all the-charafieeifics bet 
longing to the: common oak, but the dropping the 
leaves; and-it is only the different model of the veſiels 
in the one and the other that cauſes the variety of ever- 
green,/ and the contrary ; the veſſels in the 
ple the juices — degree of hear, as 
thoſe in the common oak diſpoſe tht juices to require 
a greater ſhaze of warmth for — growth. Fhe 
ſhooting of the ever · green oak, the laurel, and the 
miſletoe in the winter, when the perdifols are withour 
leaves, ſhew-us they have veſſels which frame dif» 
ferent forts of juices; and the difference of thoſe veſ- 
ſels may be cally diſcerned with a good microſcope. = 
The next obſer vation of Mr: Fairchild is, that by 
cutting a fhoot of a fig · tree or a mulberry-· tree, not 
only in the ſummer but in the winter, the ſap rum 
out always at both ends, which ſhews that there are 
as well proper veſſels for the return of the ſap, as for 
it to rife through from the root; one end of the fore - 
mentioned branches exhibiting the returning ſap, the 
other flowing with that which proceeds immediately 
from the fountain through the wood veſſels. This 
experiment he ſhewed to the Royal Society in the win+ - 
ter, which helps further to confirm the circulation of 
the ſap. But any tlung ſo new as this doctrine, which 
I firſt e to explain ſix year ago, cannot be too 
well fupported by obſervations and experiments. 1 
— th ſhall add an inſtance or two more, before I 
begin to ſet forth the effects of inoculation. |! | 
That the ſap even of thoſe trees which loſe their 
kues does not retum to the root to lodge there in 
winter, is evident in the trunks of elms and other 
en NN and = 
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after they are bored for water: pipes; many months 
aſtet their fall, we) find that they make ſhoots, and 


ſpring from every joiox, as if chey had:a'communica- 
tion with the root, which they could not do if the ſap 


ma gone down to the root at the falb of the leaf. 15 


this caſe, one may obſerve that the pith is not of very 
great/uſe for | the life or vegetation of a tree: 
_  Srather think it is the part wherein the flowers, fruits, 
and their parts are formed ſor we never find it in its 
Purity — ten in the vounger ſhoots; of à year old, or 
two years at om hence it is conveyed to thoſe 
ſprouts of the tree which ſhoot from them: we find 
likewiſe, that in ſomm plants there is ſcarce any pith 
dliſcernible, as in the jefſamine, the honey-ſuckle, and 
the vine, and alſo in the- ous or graſſy tribes; 
but perhaps that defect is made good by nature in te 
knots of thoſe plants, which I believe have a certain 
number appointed them for each ſhobt: I knOw that 
wheat and barley have four knots n ach _ 
reckoning from the root to the ear: 
Again, the vines, whoſe cuttings: che gardeners fe | 
in the, winter, when they commonly ſay the ſap 1s 
— have ſo dry a look at that time, — one who 
is unacquainted With the laus of nature, would ima- 
them to contain no moiſture; but it is plain they 
not. without it, becauſe they ſtrike a root; and the 
root always proceeds from the natural moiſture in the 
cutting; or layer z and is enlivened or ſet to work by 
| chaoging i its element; and if we bring a branch from 
the air into the earth, or from the air into the water, 
it will alter its firſt deſign, and fling out roots where 
otherwiſe, it would have put out branches. 
In the next place we may obſerve, that every Rick 
which we cut from a tree in winter, long after its 
pyearly growth is finiſned, will puſh out its ſap with a 
diſſiog noiſe at both ends, if we lay it upon the fire; 
ſo that it appears the ſap was not gone down to the 
+ but was LED in the — and in every. 2 
2 8 ; 1 1 
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into dhe ground to ſupport. a hovel, and one of them 
which was placed by the back of a kitchen · chimney, 


- 


where a fire had been conſtantly kept, had ſhot forth 
 into/leaves about Chriſtmas. . Theſe ſtakes, I was told, | 
had been cut ſix weeks before I ſaw them, from a large 


- 


trunk which had been lying in the farm-yard-above a 
year. From this we,may. be aſſured that the ſap is 


always in the tree as, well as in the root, and that when 


the rer en have a.right, hare of heat to keep the ap. 
in a certain degree of fluidity, it will grow; and Wwe 


find the caſe to be the ſame. in thoſe trees which are 
5 


encouraged. to grow and bloſſom in the winter, 
artificial ats. NN YE N x 


Ebe experiments of the variegated.common jeſſa- 
mine, Mhoſe leaves are edged with white, further de- 


clare the circulation of the aps We find by inarching 


ort into either the plain 


or inoculating chat ſtriped 


* 


or Brazil · kin 


common ſort, or the Spaniſb. jeſſamine, or the Indian | 
1 ds, that the malignity, which cauſes the 
- whiteneſs in the leaves of the firſt, mixes itſelf in ſuch. 


a manner with the juices of the plants it is ingrafted 


1 that their leaves become infected and tinged in 
ſome places with the white colour, which in my opi- 
nion, is a plain demonſtration of the ſap's circulation: 
nay, if we put only a bud of the yariegated ſort into 

a plain jeſſamine, ten or twelve feet above ground, 


e poiſon. will reach the branches next the root as 


* 


well as thoſe | 2 | 
and das alſo the ſame effect upon the ever-green ſorts. 


N 1 


the buds had, not ſprouted) the ſhoots of the budded 
dees, _ which; were below. the inoculations, became 

* 5 W244 % 89 A 4 4 144 Ladd 4 we# al i 3 at} 6 
variegated or ſtriped, But it is neceſſary to rene, : 


— 5 


it there are three ſorts of variegations or ſtripes 


— 


which are at as great a diſtance above it, 
The curious Mr Greening told me, that he had ſeen 


| fome aſh-trees that bad been budded ot inoculated 
Mich ſome, buds of a ſtriped aſh z, and that (though | 


R Fe; 


8 ö 
„5 
e tree: only, it was not fluid enough in the 
open cold to puſh, on the growth of the tee 
I remember once I. ſaw ſome large elm · ſtakes drove 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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plants; that which ſrems to have the Toaſt liare- of 


_  diſtemper in it, ſhews itſelf in yellow ſpots here and 


there in the leaves of plants: but white is & fare fign 
of weakneſs and diftetyper'; fo thc two kaves are 
never exactiy marked in the fame mare. "This "the 
gardeners call the yellow bern 

The ſecond is the whice bioreh, whiclt neee 
marks the leaves of plants with a grear number of 


ſpots or ſtripes: thoſe which lie next the extremities 


of the leaf are i the whiteſt; and are for the moſt part, 


decompanied with other marks of a greeniſ w 


which lie deeper in the body of the leaf, even in the 
ramifications of the fap-vefſelsz but in neither of theſe 


caſes is the woody part + bf the plant variegated. Mr 
Fairchild obſerves, thar, by the leaves of a plant 


are ſtriped in this manner, e ee. four des 
tees o colour, there axe 0 | r 
can an ed 24 that is, to have its leaves 


e gardeners 


_ raged with white, 'Which, in gardening, is Woyght 


to be. the moſt beautiful degnee of BASE.” and 

this certain property in ir, tat it will nor by — 

means. whatever. be again broug 5 der plam 
een leaves; the wood, the bark; and the fruit, are 

in this caſe always variegated, as l as tlie leaves. 

So powerfully has the dittempet eſtabliſhed itt in 


3 the tree, when its leaves are once edged witlt white, 


that its moſt noble parts are aft titiged wirt the mordid 
Bee and rhere 1 ie no poffibinty of removing it; 


5 even the very fruit, its generative parts are in 
- and its ſeed produces plants mote or les parraking of 
the diftemper of the mother · rec. 


Where trees are blotched or fpotted only with yel- 


0 e White, there is a poſſibility of recovering; the 


ants to their a hel verdure,. by marching” into 


ſtock of the fame ſpecies,” and let- 
ting thoſe ſtocks remain a year” or 57 Joimed with 


them : the juices of the ftron| Apeks yill-qvtr-power 1 
he ee and ing dut the vitiate: th 


m an healthfu 
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cht ports. of the leaves, which is a kind of man 
2 The ſtrong ſeeks however may perhaps 
forks miarks of the diſtemper, by partaki of 44 
vneoriedted | Juices of the variegated; plant; but this 
is not conſtant, the natural vigour of the ſtock ſome- 
times is ſo powerful, that the venom it receives from 
the plant zoirjed with it, is not preſently to be diſco- 
vered. I may alſo obſerve at this time, that I. have 
jeinctt Henlthful vigorous ſtocks with the old decaying 
tech; and have brought thoſe old trees e recen 
dhelr firſt vigour (c 
H we deſign t61communicate the infected juioes in 
— to any plant which we have a mind 
ſhould become ſtriped, the method now in practice is, 
to chuſe ſuch ſt s to bud or inarch upon, as have 
'hetr fexvesedber; which, as I have ſaid before, are 
thoroughly diſtempered, and therefore are more capa- 
| divofinfetting the freſh plants inoculated or inarched 
up them. A fingle bud or eye placed i in the eſcut- 
<hieoy of the diſtempered tree, where it can only re- 
cetve ies . from the vitiated juices, will 
become Variegated id proportion as it draws that nou- 
riſhment more or leſs; and will partake more of the 
yellow or white juice, than if a branch was to be in- 
_ atched:; betauſe the bud has nothing to nouriſn it but 
ie juiers of the plant it is inoculated” upon; but by 
inurehieng, . by the ſtriped plant, 
and a pfant of vigour, which catiſes leſs ſtriping. 
The method inoculating p lants is not unlike the 
mander of inoculating tlie mall por on human bodies: 
N e 1 4 of the — we Aa to inoculate, 
Bo r 8 3 until 


- 


| 0 If a tree is by any. 8 Date or Appel all 
Wund ſo chat it cannot grow any longer, the proper method 
to eut ; off juſt above ſome principal branch; the ſtump 
muſt be cut off fanting. and covered with clay 7. and he 
branch will ſoon became. the body of a tree in the place of 
the other: the place where the ſtump is cut off being covergd 
008: a bark in * manner of a tree that is 9 


8 
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until we diſcover the Juices flowing from thoſe veſſels 
Which act as veins, and then immediately apply the 
bud with part of the bark which joins it to the place 
we have opened; obſerving, that the bark adjoining 
to-the bud has thoſe parts with it, that according to 

nature's rules ſhould. be placed next to what I call the 

veins of a tree; we then bind it wp and. let it remain 
till it begins to grow. 8 1 — 
From theſe des I think it is as evident that 
the fap circulates in plants, as that the blood circulates 
in animals, and that there is the ſame poſſibility of in- 
grafting diſtempers, and vitiating the juices of vege- 
tables, as of ere or infecting the blood in ani- 


_ lbodies . 


1 am, 5 Tours, Kc. 
RN. 3RApLET 
To 


a The — ——— of r yn" was: Tenter- 
vines by ſeveral authors much about the ſame time, without 
any communication with one another; particularly M. Major, 

a phyſician at Hamburgh; M. P errault, Mariotte, and Mal- 
fight. It has met however with ſome conſiderable oppoſers, 

particularly t the excellent M. Dotart, and che reverend oy 
ingenious Hales, Ir 

M. Dodart, inſtead of the fame _ gel 923 retitnibe, 
contends for two ſeveral juices; the one imbibed from the 
ſoil, digeſted in the root, and from thence tranſmitted to the 

extremès of the branches, for the nouriſhing of the plant; 
the other received from the moiſture of the air, entering in 
at the extremity of the branches, ſo that the aſcending and 
- deſcending juices are not the ſame. One of his chief argu- 
ments is, that if two trees of the ſame kind be tranſplanted 
in one day, after firſt cutting off their roots and branches, 
and if after they have taken root again, ſome of the new 
ſhoots put ſorth each year be cut off one of them, it will not 
chrive half ſo well, notwithſtanding its root and trunk being 
intire, as the others Fhis he conceiyes to be a proof of the 
plant's deriving nouriſhment by the branches, and concludes 
it to be of an aerial nature, being formed of the moiſture of 
- the 8 Brkt Ee. whereas that unbibed from the on is ter- 
* re ia. | ; . D 


* 
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5 . ſhall: add the following account concern - 
ing the variegating of tulips, from whence I think 
—_— CEO the 


Dr Hale, in his excellent Treatiſe on Fegetable Statics, 
reſents us with various experiments ſerving to prove that the 
ſap of plants does not circulate. Among other obſervations, 
he remarks, that when the ſap has firſt paſſed through that 
thick and fine ſtrainer the bark of the root, we then find it in 
greateſt quantities in the moſt lax part, between the bark 
and wood,” and that the ſame through the whole tree. And 
if in the early ſpring the oak, and ſeveral other trees, were 
to be examined near the top and bottom, when the ſap. firſt 
begins to move, ſo as to make the bark run and eaſily peel 
5 believes it would be found that the lower bark is firſt 
moiſtened; whereas the bark of the top branches ought firſt 
to be moiſtened, if the ſap deſcends I the bark. As to the 
vine, he ſays, he is pretty well aſſured that the lower bark is 
firſt moiſtened. He adds, that it is to be ſeen in many of 
the examples of the experiments he has given in that book, 
what quantities of moiſture trees daily imbibe and perſpire. 
Now the celerity of the ſap muſt be very great, if that quan- 
tity of moiſture muſt moſt of it aſcend to the top of the tree, 
then deſcend, and aſcend again, before it is carried off by 
he defect of a circulation in vegetables ſeems in a great 
meaſure to be ſupplied by the much greater quantity of liquor 
which the vegetable takes in than the animal, whereby its 
motion is accelerated: for by the firſt example he gives, we 
find the ſun- flower, bulk for bulk, imbibes and perſpires ſe- 
venteen times more freſh liquor than a man every twenty- 
four hours. Beſides, nature's great aim in vegetables being 
only that the vegetable life be carried on and maintained, 
there was no occaſion to give its ſap the rapid motion which 
was neceſſary for the blood of animals. In animals it is the 
heart which ſets the blood in motion and makes it continually 
circulate ; but in vegetables we can diſcover. no other cauſe. 
of the ſap's motion but the ſtrong attraction of the capillary 
ſap - veſſels, aſſiſted by the briſk undulation and vibrations 
cauſed by the ſun's warmth, whereby the ſap is carried up to 
the:top. of the talleſt trees, and is there perſpired off through 
the eayes*:” but when the ſurface of the tree is greatly dimi- 
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the moſt ſtubborn TH, of this hen ke. may be 
| * 5 n l 


1 Stn, 


— — — 
riff Ty the =, of Fi . 555 ao they perſian and 
motion f the fa iona imini as is plain 
from many of iy Bebel s experiments: ſo that the = hin 
ing velocity of the fap is principally accelerated by the plen- 
_ tiful perſpiration of the leaves, thereby making rom for the 

fine ar Ns tq exert theirvaſt attracting power; which 
perſpiration is effected 3 5 the briſk rarefying vibrations of 
warmth, a power that does not ſeem to be any ways well 
7 5 to 7 — the fap deſcend from the tops of vegetables 

ifferent veſſels 7 SE root. 

75 inſtances of the jeflamine- tree and of the paſſion-tree, 
which have been 19 on as proofs of the circulation of the 
fap, becauſe'thejr branches which were far below the i inocu- 
lated bud were gilded, the Doctor takes to be of no weight: 
becauſe that we bave many viſible proofs in the vine, and 
other bleeding Kinky of the 15 ap's receding back, and puſnin 
forward alternately at different times of the day and night; 
and there. is great reaſon to think that the fap f all other 

trees has ſuch an alternate receding and progreſſive moti an, 
| l by the alternacies of day and bl tight, warm an 

cold, moiſt and dry, For the ſap in all vegerabſts does pro- 
dably recede in ſome meaſure from the tops of the branches, 
as the ſun leaves them; becauſe its rarefying power 'tden 
ceaſing, the greatly rarefied ſap and air mixed with it will 
condenſe x#. take up leſs room than they did, and the dew 
and rain will then be ftrgng! imbibed by the leaves, as is 
robable from ſeveral of the Doctors experiments, whereby 
1 body and branches of the vegetable, Nach: have been 
much exhauſted by the great evaporation of the day, may at 
night imbibe ſap and de from the leayes; for by feveral of 
the foreſaid e plants were found to increaſe con- 
Liderably in weight in dewy and moif 

As to the argument for the 9 f the fap, grounded 
upon the experiment « af ſome fs of grafts infeQing 3 and can- 
kering the ſtocks Re 105 b rafted ypon, the Noor diſproves, 

mercurial pages to freſh Tut ſtems of trees, where- 


W It pears that t 1 ſtems were in yt imbibin | 
Kate, and Tekna the cankered W = very 2 

E ſap from the graft, as well as the graft mid fm 

c 


F care nme 10 
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YT F3 W f 8 
rtunil 1 viewing and 
| 100 ering e has alle oppo of 3 'S 2 
ber Ns a rr sein ne which 
1 | . 
L "Forks jolt ju the 3 — 


tem tach other. in che vfciſſitudes of night. 
this imbibing power of the ſtock is [x . where al 


| the branches of the ſtock will, by hes ſtrong 118 
tion, bare thoſe: grafts; for which reaſon it is uſual to cut off 


ae part 11 e the branches of the ſtock, leaving only z 


* * 


ones to draw up the lap, 
nee. of the ilex, grafted upon the Eng liſh-oate, 
| * ford a very conſiderable argument a a elrcu- | 
ion; ſor if there were a free {injform circulation of the lag 
h the oak and ilex, wh hy ſhould the leaves 6f the © 
| 15 winter, and not thoſe of the ilex? That the ſap does 
not deſcend between the bark and the wood, as the favourers 
of; 2 circulatien ſuppoſe, ſeems eyident from hence, vis. that 
if * 7 55 be 8 off, tor three or four inches breadth 
of the tree above that bared 
eh abate; = ich ought to have the ' cotraty 
ihe courſe of the refluent ap, if the fap 
Sh d by the b an b. But the teaſon of the abatement of 
ding in this caſe ma) 7 be well accounted for from the 
ma proof we have in theſe experiments, that the & tis is 
5 ene Meer upward, by the vigorous operation of the 
Ps leaves, and attraQling capillaries : but ding the 
k is Ty off, for ſome. breadth below the bleed ebe 
then the . ap which is between the bark and the 55 low 
that diſbarked de is deprived of the ſtrong F e power 
of the leaves, 525 Sq tly the bleeding wound cans 
Kl. be f e 10 fal h mes was before . bark was 
But the * Lroaselenable objection againft this 
HR hs motion of the "5 without a e ariſes from 
enge, MIR. 1 i 1s too precipitate. a coufle for 4 due di- 
gellion of the 8 in . to nutrition; whereas in animals 
nature. has provided that 17 parts of the blood ſhall run 
through a lopg courſe before ey, are either applied to nutri- 
A 5.1 ot from the. animal, 5 when * conſider 
great ork of 1 qutrition in vegetables as well as ani- 
mu bg 6 ae 


5 fun is 1 into * veins and 
$$ 4 4 5 mrs 
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| 
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5 hithertochas been but little obſerved, though Þbelieve 


the breaking or 2 of rulips very meh depends 
upon them. 


Firſt, We are to ablerve that a tulip. Je 'Hot pre- 


boo ed years together, but the root that 
was taken out of the ground laſt year, is quite loſt 


this Yes n= 2 Sg * Hower, = 9714 3 and 


. 
1 * 


25 - 


arteries of 3 is chiefly 3 on in 7 fine - ca- 


3 i ft a * * 


pillary veſſels, where nature ſelects and combines, as ſhall 


beſt ſuit her different purpoſes, the ſeveral mutual y attracting 


nutritious particles, which were hitherto kept disj d by the 
motion of their fluid vehicle, we ſhall find 
made an. abundant proviſion for this work in the ſtructure of 
| vegetables, all whoſe compoſition is made up of n thing * 
dut the innumerable fine capillary veſſels and e | 
tions or veſſicles. Upon the whole, Doctot Hales les we 


what nature 5 


have from his experiments and obſervations ſilfcient ground 


to believe that there is no, circulation of ſap in vegetables, 
\ notwithſtanding, many ingenious perſons, have been induced to 


think there was, from ſeveral curious obſervations and expe- 


riments, which evidently prove that the ſap, does in ſome 


meaſure recede from the top toward the lower parts of plants: 
whence they were with good probability of reaſon induced to 
think that the ſap circulated. 

Blair, who maintains the circulatlon of che ſap, is of-opi- 
nion, that there are certain parts of plants which have their 
peculiar Juices, and maintain a circulation in themſelves, in- 

ependent of the reſt, of the plant. The fleſhy and thick 


roots of ſome plants, and the fruits of others, are of this 


number of peculiar parts. T bis is analogous to what we ſee 
in ſome parts of animal bodies alſo. On this ſcheme, the 
bark, che wood, and the pith of a tree, may be comp ared to the 
bones, the ſkin, and the marrow of animals': while the nou- 
riſhment is ſent in abundance to one part of theſe, it is al- 
lowed more ſparingly to the reſt. Thus while a a: Het 
ſhoots. out its tender boughs in ſpring, the juice aſcen 
ward to them from the root ; but when thi have acquired 
their due length, the motlon of the ſap is determined up- 
wards with leſs violence, and the bark and wood are nou- 
riſhed and increaſed by it. This is the reaſbn why in ſpring 


trees grow in height, and i in autumn increaſe in thickneſs, 
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while theſe parts are growing, and by chat means di- 
miniſhing the: root they ſpring from, the juices which 

circulate through them, are raming a freſn root bor- 
dering upon the place where the firſt was : ſo that 
when the plant has performed all its fummer-work, 
there remains no old root at all, but the flower ſtem 
ſticks to the ſide of the new-made root. Tou m i 
be ſure this root is new, becauſe the ſtalk ſtands on 
ſtalk always cocbes out of the middle of the root that 
was planted... = 
While nolips: are 1 ſeveral e of: growth, 
from the very firſt putting forth of the leaf the root 
declines daily, and a new root is forming - itſelf and 
daily increaſing; and when the flower and feed are 


fully perfected, the old root is 88 n and 


me new. pe O)- CO EN VIeRL: 
n 29980 he ler be 

7 Fs are — TT into rs claſſes, accord- 
ing to their times of flowering; the early, the middling, and 
the late. The early ones are not near ſo high as the late, 
an they are valued for their earlinek as they flower in Febru- 

"The roots of theſe are to be planted in the beginning of 
Schember, under a warm pale or hedge. , The proper ſoil 
for them is paſture - land, with the turf rotted among it, and 
a a mixture of one fourth part ſand : this ſhould. be laid: about 
ten inches deep, and ſhould be renewed every year. If the 
weather is very ſevere when they. firſt appear, they ſhould be 
covered with mats, as alſo at night, when they are in flower, 

if it be very froſty, When their flowering is over, and their 
322k. decay, the roots ſhould be taken up and laid in a dry 

ace, and afterwards cleaned and laid 4 ſafe from vermin 
1 the September following. 

The late blowers are, propagated from what” they call 
breeders, which 45 plain flowers brought over principally 
from NHlanders, an®theſe by culture are changed into ſtriped 
or variegated ones. They are alſo propagated. by ſowing the 
ſeeds ; but this requires great care, as in the railing all other 
fine flowers from ſeeds. The ſeeds muſt be ſaved from the 
choiceſt . and ſowed in ſhallow pans or boxes of earth 

in 
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e Pie 75 1.took up ages tulip · ots ig 


ropgeion to the 
9 — 8 required to fo et their ſeed, 1 
— that the new roots were pore r or ſmaller, 
as there was leſs ar more of the old root left. Before 
the Bowers were coloured, I found the old roots were 
but bee ry ay. the Gloves in 1. root on the 
ye _ 0 5 
ee us 
= | 4 The . . pear like the 
leaves of graſs or young onions ; and 725 appar two of 
thtre months, theſe decay. The boxes are to be kept clear 
of weeks, op Wegen ar 6h e —— ot 
morning ſun an rom wi 
| 2 e At the Michaelmas of the following year, they are 
we removed out of the boxes into beds, where they ſhould 
be planted two inches deep, and at two inches diſtance from 
one another. In October an inch depth of new earth ſhould 
be Jifted on them, and they are to remain two years in theſe 
| beds. At the end of this time they will flower, and the beſt 
of them muſt be marked with ſticks, that their roots may be 
* iſhed when the leaves are decayed. ; 
e breeders being thys raiſed ate to be ſhifted every year 
8 freſh earth, on they will in time break out into very 
fine ſtripes The earth The are planted in ſhould be every 
Ir * 2 different kind. The beds muſt be laid eighteen 
| with paſture-land as before ditected: this ſhould 
be hd in firſt ten inches thick, and on this the roots ſhould 
be placed in regular order, and at even diſtances, and then 
the remaining eight inches ſhould be laid over theſe; the top 
gf the bed being a little rounded to throw off the wet. Thus 
they are to remain till the buds appear; and then, if the 
nights are yery ſevere, they are to ny 6 ſheltered by covering 
chem with mats. The flowers which break out into fine 
2 yo here ſhould be ſeparated afterwards from the reſt ; and 
ey hold on their beauty to the laft, thay, will never return 
ed 8 flowers again, and the off ſets & be roots of theſe 
always produce fuch flowers. When the tulips have 
flowered, their heads ſhould broken off, to prevent their 


ſerdling, which 1. make them Hower Wa ts. worle 
: ye next year, Mr. 1 
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- When Waun in ſoll blaom, the 3 Wat re- 
maiaed were all inclining to dry. and there were . 

choagh fomotimes but two in 1 een 15 
than the! young roots Were ver 775 

While che tulips were in wa ſtate, I woe up fove- 
ral roots of the large red breeding tulips: with black 
bottoms; the roots and ſtalk af one of them, which |. 
in the middle, I have delineated, for the 

explaining of this relation. 1 

Plate VIII. A is part of the old root with its de 
elining cloves, fram the bottom of which ſprings the 
flower- talk B. This lower-ſtalk is partly: fixed ta a 
hard ſubſtance, like the kernel of an har le- nut at . 

partly at the bottom of the new - framing root D. 
which is likewiſe of a ſubſtance like the kernel of 4 
nut; and from thence the cloves of ht root take 
their riſe. E ſhews the point of the new root, from 
| whencethe fibres will ſpring the next year, as C does, 

| the ſame part where grow the fibres of this year: and 
here is plainly a correſpondence between all the parts, 
both of the new and old rotes; but it is the ald root 
which only receives the immediate ien from 
the earth by its fibre. 

When we ſplit the ver- fem of a tulip. we find a. 
great number of veſſels running through the ſtem till 
they come at the flower, where they are then branched | 
into the petals or flower-leaves,”diftributing nouriſn - 
ment into the ſtamina, the apices, and piſtil of the 
flower; but where the flower-leaves are ſet an, the 
ſtalk becomes larger, and turns of 2 much harder 
ſubſtance than in any other of its parts. 
Again, when we examine a whale r in” 
flower, and firſt cut the ſtalk horizontally within an: 
inch of the root, we find the ſap-veſſels much cloſer. 
ſet together than they are towards the top of the ſtem. 
Theſe veſſels, as they riſe from the root, Ani them 
ſelves into the Teaves Om ark po the ſeveral” 
paſts of the ſtalk. 

ö | | 1 infer 


— 
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; L infer: from theſe obſervations-: Firf; Thit all the 
; viz. the flower-ſtem, the leaves, the flower, 

po the ſeed, are all perfected from the very root that 
we put into the ground, and prove more or leſs lux- 
uriant, as the ſoil is more or leſs favourable to the 
tulp; the nouriſnment the tulip receives from fuch a 
foil is taken in by the fibres 
Serena), That by the waſting of the old root, And 

the growth of the 3 nich both correſpond 
immediately with the flower ſtem; it is plain that the 
ſap circulates trough che whole; for the new root has 
n fibres to nouriſh or make:it gro from the earth: 
3 iherefore it ean be nouriſhed only from ſome veſſels 
in the ſtem upon the return of the ſap which goes up 
fromthe old foqt, and this return of lap muſt be con 
ſtant, as the growth of this new root is conſtant: for 
was this new root to be nouriſhed only at ſet times, it 
: would loſe. in the intervals what it gained at the times 
ol its . but pee news us the con · 
meg. 555 
_ © Thirdly, This new root grows till the 4 * ſeed 
is perfected, and then the old root is quite decayed, 
the flower - ſtalk dries, and parts from the new root 
without difficulty, which it will not do while the ſtalk 
| bn green and the juices flowing in it. 
FPFuurtbhy, We are to obſerve, that it is 3 the 
: new root we are to expect the change or alteration in 
the ſtripes of the flower; and though the root we put 
into the earth for blowing this year, ſhould bring 2 
Phain flower, yet, by the want of nouriſhment which 
may happen to it from being planted in brick, lime, 
or ftone-rubbiſh, the parts which are framed. in the 
new root may be ſo modelled as to bring its flower 
into ſtripes the next year- Therefore when we plant 
_ plain tulips in rubbiſh,” to make them break into co- 
ours, we muſt not expect to ſee any alteration the firſt 
year, for it is the new roots, which are formed in the 
8 ſoil, chat muſt blow to ew: the effect of 

at : | + cath 


« 


planting; in fuck a Oil. The old; roots bad already 


which we planted laſt September, might bring ſtriped 
bloſſoms this year; but then we have good reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſtripes were regulated in the roots 
that were made the year before. 


or chme to ſtrike, will one year abound in the dark 
colours, and the next year will come finely marked, 
a8 that tulip which is called the Vulcan will do. I 


conceive therefore, that while a tulip. blows with a 
very large ſhare of the dark colours, the new root 
has imbibed. a, large ſhare of thoſe juices which will 


afford the brighter colours, and ſo on the contrary ; 


for in thoſe. tulips which are called. breeders, I ob- 


ſerve that the maſs of colour in their flowers, before 
they break, is a compound of ſeveral colours that ſim- 


ply appear in their ſtripes when they come to break; 


and that theſe breeders cannot break into any ſtripe 


of colour but what is of one or more of the colours 
which make the compound maſs in their plain flowers, | 


As for example: 


beſt breeding tulips, brings its plain bloſſoms. of a 


pale purple, wherein is a large ſhare of white, a mo- 


derate ſhare of a deep lake · colour, and a ſmall ſhare 
of blue. Theſe three colours rightly blended toge - 


ther, will make exactly the colour of the flower of 


this bagget. And when this flower comes to break 
and ſtripe, which happens from theſe, colours being 


ſeparated, then the ſtripes are always of thoſe colours 
which were uſed to make the compound colour in the 


When 


Plain flower of that ſort, 


the ground, which could admit of no alteration but 
of blowing taller or lower, as they had more or leſa 


fſkructure of Bc VE Whit? — tn the tow 
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Wuen the Jakes. ib quite alone; it ſnews tis weitery | 
when mixed with à great Mare of blut, is is mach 
darker; when with a- gfwat fare df White, of a fleth 
edloer; and the biee amd ante — ſiep-colour 3 
Arc fo che fertpes win product 45 varery as can 
be made from mixing theſe colours in different pro 
| — trig dne aner. The renn why theſe co- 
ts de ſeparaed, fees ts be from the 


tot, ſome being urade in fuch's mne as teteceive 
only ſuch Juices as will Reid one cu, n whothe? 
fact as will yield unether ebleur, fußt Me the vaſlels 

in animal bodfes; foie yfelcing fed, as in the bein; 
K Rewer; fuch as mile in ew brasſte , and 
others, ſuch às arè of tlie edtotir 6f urin. New,! 
ay, i is as phitt that there ue veils in plants for 
the ciulating and Nerrting of julers, as that chere 
ave veffels i ani mufs H Ae ute and Kann 
| Joiees ity every part of their bodies. 

It ali feetits necefſary chat this cheulzelen of fu ces 
flrouſd be Conticerd im the euhp dell ig lug —— 
all its offices, fock as perfecttg des flower-ftalk, its 
leaves, its flower, Ge. for the batter the 
gew forming roo to the ſane made" of wrowth, and 

kurpriming im it every natvral perfecxion of the orgh 
#4 it took its riſe ffortr; cherer T it is. 
the new root continues growing all ti time thut th 
old one is peefortviris, ts offices, Mgr ene principles 
of every patt mæy tif late thwownsfh-4e. 
But ide next brerwding tultp wh ſhell tue no 
Nee of, is that which E ealtec the beat regard; which 


is of a me paler purple chat ene Bagget prime; it 


1755 MaK'6f dolbur is eb oſect of * very ſhall mare of 


Due, à greut deal of whilte, and” aunt as melt of 
de &: 0p Hie-colotr 48 of Bling: This Rowen, when 
de comes to [ifipez, ſhews' the colowh "ſeparately that 
dhe eue ee eee e n wt Pn 
"bas done — 15 
. 5 * * 


„F 
( IONS 


pee gene of + rechith 5 oy As WE ire 5 
walls more chan the blge; am there is Jeſs white than 


| Vine; the Various colours which may be 
from theſe thret colotirs, may be er 
of this ſort hien become 
"The great Dintc# red 
tom, has its Abe ef ory rech colour, though 
chmpoſed 
tifu as en be i 
that of gam and 1 e 1 bite 
this flower Fripes, and the colours are mem fe- 
the vitiegatins are extr fine. 


vchced 
A hok 


5 titab is 4 


= The Husch red breeder, with" 2 pefbw Bottom, fs 


of x datker colour Wan the- former; the colours which 
int 


theres a little black mtermixed; and when it 


mafs, eſther fimple or compound, Hke the otfiers be- 
fore mentioned.” 
We oblerve ſometimes chat the white is very pre- 
vatthig in a flower when it breaks ; and ſported only 
lere and there witlt other colours, which were blended 
in the mats of che plain breeder; ohe may ther nor 
unreaſbnabfy ſuppoſe that the new. forming root 
ſeſſes thoſe juices which make the darker colours, 
and will ffiew therm in its flower che following year. 
Having nowigone through ny obſcrvarions* cort- 
cerning t e gtowrls Eb of due T fall recommend to 
your triaf a thoughr'or two, for making the colours ſe- 
parc in plait'rolips, and bringing. thoſe ſtripes whith 
ake then fo much admired: and that the colburs 
of the NTT rue with the juices all over the 
Plant, fees certaim ro mo,  ohaccoumrof theſe green 
leaves which are now and then, u N Seele e 


ingedd. wirkt ſcarlet, yellow, and othet colours, onl 'S ” 


common to tit lowers on whoſe ſtalks they are foun 
| Andtharrtieſecolburs, or their redittents eck 


culate | 


"with" the” baer ber 
two colors which 5 — 47 = 


the mafs arc foch as rake the former; bur 
breaks, — 8812 partake only of the cofouts in the 


colour in the maſs. One way 


of — 7 8 ſa wells 
map will — 


the ſurer Way. 
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_ culate:through the new root in ſome. proportion, is evi- 


dent, becauſe that root produces flowerspartaking of the 
ame. colours of the lower produced by the old root. 
As the veſſels which correſpond between the old 


2 root and the flower, and between the flower and the 
new root, are all of 


them in the flower-ſtem, Tam of 
Opinion; if we could pinch ſome. of them without 
wounding them all, or —— the ſap, ſo that it ſhould 
not circulate with its wonted freedom, that the new- 
forming root would by ſuch checks be brought to ſe- 
Parate its colours in ſuch a manner as to W DOPE ſtripes 
of thoſe ſimple colours that com A the compound 

doing this Py be 
by binding the flower-ſtem. pretty hard with. pac 


| thread A tl before the 7 opens 3- for chis bit 1 


ing will, in my en either preſs or wound ſome 
uch, that the circulation of the 
prevented in them, and the new-fo 
root by: the want of circulation will — — varied 
from the old root; or if by a fine lancet one could 
cut a fe of them, it might haye a good ef- 
Fe& 3 but whether they would not heal or cloſe again, 
I am in ſome doubt. The veſſels L would adviſe to 
be cut, lie juſt within the thin ſkin of the flower-ſtem; 
but L think the of them Lich e is 


1 


There have 6 many als made to alter the co- 
lours and properties of tulips, as ſtceping the roots in 
uors. of ſeveral colours, putting — ers of ſeveral 
colours into the cloves of the roots, and planting them 
in coloured earth: but theſe. trials have all proved 
uſeleſs, as well as that of drawing coloured filks of 
ſeveral ſorts tfirough the roots to 1 their ele 
The experiment which 1 l cannot hurt any of 
2 roots. 
We may alſo li that now. and. 7 we ſhall 
| find a root formed upon the flower-ſtem an inch or 


two above e Which N o diſcover that Ja 


4.4 ak 
| « 
# '; 


150 


* 


be in that part "unleſs the” fap ee rk Gora rho. ere 


the Whole Plant. SEN 
I hall Coniclude this letter with an experiment of _. 
Charles Dubois, Eſq; whereby he ſhewed me a clear 


proof of the fap's circulation in the great garden- 


ſpurge: urge: for immediately, upon cutting off a little ſhoot 

rom this plant, the wounded veſſels in the ſtalk emitted 
ſo large a quantity of milky juice, that it continued 
dropping for near two minutes, till the air and fun _ 
thickenedit ſo much that it ſtopped the mouths of the 
vwounded veſſels. And that this ſap flows through veſſels 
which Have their riſe in the root, and have a correſpond- 
ence with others which return, is evident in the leaves 
of a plant without the help of a microſeope; but cſpe- 


cially if we cut one of the leaves a- croſs with a 


of ſciſſars, the milk will immediately ſhew itſelf at 
| the mouths of thoſe veſſels which are wounded. | 
The apocynum or dog's bane, which has milky 
Juices, will alſo. ſhew us the ſame thing, eſpecially 
thoſe which have the largeſt leaves, and 'are the 
yon growers; and I am apt to think that ſome of 
m have leaves tranſparent enough for us to diſcern 


the milk circulating through them, as we do the 


blood in the webbed part of a frog's boot, or a fiſh's b 


tail; but the leaf we examine mult be growing upon 


the plant while we make the obſervation, and the mi- 
eroſcope fixed in ſome frame to be kept Ace" 1 we 


may alſo uſe a lamp to help the diſcovery. 


The ſame veſſels wich ſerve to convey. this j Jock 5 
chrough the leaves of plants, may be eaſiſy obſerved 


on the back of the fig: tree leaf, where we ſhall find 


that they are all branched into one another; and what. 
ſap flows through one, correſponds with all the reſt; 
ſo that the juice which comes into the veſſels in the 
leaf, through ſome of the pipes or veſſels in the ſoot- 


falk, circulates through 7 the 3 in the 2 


8 
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the fame flower-ſtem are principles of all a parts 
that belong to à tulip-plant, and thoſe could not al 


4 hk A ——— Part II. 


E one . or Km half the circumference 
Of the hole we have cut; but it will rabely Iſſue from 
le other veſſels that; are end becauſe che com- 
munication, is broken: yet.it e: make ſeyeral of theſe 
ſmallchales in a leaf, without cugting thei larger veſ- 
_ - ſels,, we ſball: find the veſſels in ſome flinging out 

Juice towards the root of the leaf, and ſome, flowing 
With juices from the foot · ſtalk cowards che upper part 
gl the deaf, ſo that the ſap: is running through all the 

: — — the e whether; up or down, at the 
fame. time 3 and the plant is increaſed, in bulk, by 
taking into all its parts. ſuch ſhares of the, arent 

15 eee to receive, Fi 


_—_ Str," Tur moſt Bunble Servant; * 


6 


be ca ft 1210 4 Of E bb BRADLEY. 
i ET rom ** foregoing ah ga we may 7 judge, | 

chat as in animal bodies there are ſeveral. degrees. of 

juices, which are more or lels refined, according 225 1 
largeneſs or a or perhaps figure of the veſſels | 
they paſs.thronghr;, ſo in plencs ve lind veſlcls of al 
ferent functions, which, like filters of different kinds, 
ſeparate and alter the juices that 415 through 97 — 

ſo that they may ſeparately be diſtinguiſhed, 
ſenſes, although: MS: all. originally. proceed _—_ - 
ſame fund of un. digeſted i juice in the root; and the 
more time theſe juices have to open and nouriſh the 
ſeveral parts they paſs through, ſo both the parts and 
Juices become more perfect, and draw. nearer the 
point of maturity, which nature has fixed for their 
Perfection. In this progreſs thoſe parts equally. ripen, 
EY are to be en upon, $1998 0 e age £9 
n £1. Hs. gu cnd 
Ne Ls * Ss 
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lt d fieceffary to obſerve. in this plabe, that the raw 1 

undigeſten juices of plants do not reſide in the hearing 

brand hes of treus; ſo that in ſuch cions as we uſe for 

grafting we ſhould always 3 "AN 
rein a bearing condition; and ſo when we: expe - 
_* Plarits to Dear quickly from layers, thoſe layers muſt by 
x raſed from ſhoors/which come from wood where | 

the quices are digeſted and ripened 07 v1Gon Hi ins mn 
But om may object, That all plants cannot be 

raiſed by layers, and if even grafting! on the roots of | 


other plants would do»to/propagate' trees, yet thile & | 


Toots fo 75 — would not perhaps have ſap in them 
ſufficiently diſpoſed to bring the grafts to a ſpeedy 9 
bearing! But in anſwer to this, we are only to oonſider 
 therootsy- Which we uſe for this purpoſe, as ſormany | 
funds af vegetable matter, which is to be filtered 
through che veſſels of the cions, and digeſted and 
brought to maturity, as the time of growth in the 
veſſels in the cion ditects; for à cion of one kind 
gtaftech upon a tree of another ſort, may be ſaid rather 
to tale root in the tree it is grafted on, than unite 
itſelf 'with it; fort we fer the cion preſerve its natural 
purity und intent, though it feeds or is nouriſned from 
2 meer crab, which is certainly occaſſoned by the dif- 
ference of the veſſels in the cion from thoſe in the 
ſtock : and therefore we may compare grafting very 
juſtiy to planting. A dozen of. heart cherry trees, 
for example,” planted in as many different ſoils, each. 
of theſe trees, though the juices of the ſoils are all 
different, will yet preſerve its natural bent of  bearinj 
heart - cherries: or do the phyſicians always take mw 
tice,” that any particular herb alters its virtue for being 
cultivated either in ſand, clay, gravel; or any other 
kind of land; generally ſuppoſing that the ſtrainers 
of every diſtinct ſperies of plant ſo modify the juices 
of the earth it grows in, as to afford the ſame virtues 
in all of one ſort, let the foil 
VVT 


be never ſo different? 
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By Dr Grew's and | Malpighi's: Anatomy of Plants, 
as well as by thoſe plants I have traced with the mi- 
croſcope, one may diſcover parts in each diſtinct 
Plant, of very different frame and texture from one 
another; and then we may as ſurely conclude; that 
_ thoſe parts differing from one another, are deſigned 
by nature for different functions; for it would be as 

unreaſonable to ſuggeſt, that all the parts of a plant 
do the ſame office, as it would be to ſuppoſe, that a 
bone acted the ſame part as an artery, an artery as a 
muſcle, a muſcle as a vein, or a vein as the lungs of 
an animal; and, in my opinion, there is nothing 
more neceſſary than a right underſtanding of the ana- 
tomy of plants, for thoſe who would cultivate them; 
for how would it be poſſible for a phyſician to cure 
the diſtempers incident to human bodies, or preſeribe 
them rules of health, -unleſs: he firſt EY 1 frame 
and conſtitution? 
Among plants it muſt bens impoſſible; to ore 
their growth, or give them (or preſerve in them) a 
ſtate of health, as in the caſe of animals, if we do not 
conſult their frame and texture of parts, and the na- 
tural food or ſoil they require; it is thereforę upon 
this account that I-ſhall take occaſion to hint ſome few 
_ remarks relating 15 the parts Wich are generally * 
ſerved in them. 
Dr Grew tells Ws, that all kinds of vegetable prin- 
: ciples are at firſt received together into a plant, but 
are afterwards ſeparated, i. e. filtered, from one an- 
other, in very different proportions and conjunctions 
by the ſeveral parts; ſo is every part the receptacle 
of a liquor, become peculiar not by any trans forma- 
tion, but only the percolation of parts out of the com- 
mon maſs or ſtock of ſap; and thoſe which are ſuper- 
_—_— tt any Plant, are Cilcharged back by r 
n | 
The ſame learned Doctor aſcribes to every different 
Kind of veſſel a diſtin . he tells us, the lym- 
phæducts, 
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2 which carry the moſt watry li quor, are 


which he calk air- veſſels, I ſuppoſe: from their ſmall- 
neſs, Which will not admit the paſſage of any fluid 
denfer an air. He adds, that the lactiferous or 
reſimſerdus veſſels uſually ſtand in the middle between 
the inner and outer verges of the bark: his lymphæ - 
duds" I ſuppoſe, are What I call the new. forming 
veſſels, which” are produced annually; and help to 


inereaſe the buſk of the tree. The lactiferous and re- 


ſimferous veſſels, I ſuppoſe, ſerve to return the ſu- 
| Peffluous ſap, /as 1 have already hinted in the firſt 


chapter of my-New Improvements of Gardening. and | | 


ima memorial which I delivered to the Royal Society 
abour three years ago, concerning the veſſels which 
run longitudinally in the young ſhoots of an apple- 
tree, and has ſince been publiſhed in The Philoſophical 
 Tranſattions, With a figure done with the microſcope. | 


But to give à better idea of thoſe veſſels which con- 
| ve and filter the ſæveral "juices in a tree, I ſhall here 


25 my reader à vie w of a vine-ſhoot of one year cut 


Horizontally, as I obſerved it with the microſcope; 
the diameter of the ſhoot, without che glaſs, meaſured 4 


ore third of an inch. 

Plate IX. Fig. I. Tbe ele A repreſents the pleh; 
from the extreme' parts of which'we obſerve. thirteen 
latitudinal veſſels, Which have a communication with 
the bark ; one of them is marked C, which loſes it- 


belk in D or the bark,” chat ſcems to be compoſect of 


fine capillary veſſels. I obferved that 5 veſſels 
G markers C were not at equal diſtance one from an 
other, which make the ſpaces between them B of an 


irregular figure. | In each ſpace B, we find four rows 


of ſpots of unequal forms and magnitudes, the two 

rows next the outer verge have conſtantly three ſpots 

in each line, but thoſe nextthe. pith only two apiece: 

theſe ſpots repreſent the orifices of the longitudinal or 

 dir-veſſels, as Dr Grew calls them, which run — 
N * : 84 3 — re oa eee 
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placed on the inner verge of the bark, 5 to thoſe | 
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the. woody part, and which, L Ss e lter the figer 
Juices of the. plant. At E we diſcover ſome paſſages 
capable of containing hquor as denſc as water 3 theſe, 
1 ſuppoſe, ſerye to return the ſuperfluous, ſap 40 the 
100t, and, 1 ſuppoſe, ale Dr Gru s lympheducts, , 
;- When ve have obſerved. this figure of. the-wood, 
I conceive it will not be improper to give m feader 
a view of the beautiful texture of à leaf, as it vas diſ- 
ſected by the inſects that blighted it; which; were ſo 
vety ſmall that they were only capable of. eating the 
moſt tender parts, and leaving ſuch minute veſſels 
untpuched, as are ſcarce diſcronmale gut A: aaa 
Wut: LA hug BY * Lo yt «4 
id Fig 11. Shews us the texture of afull-grown | 
leaf bf the. lime-trce, - whoſe fleſhy part was deſtroyed 
by ſmall inſects. In this we may not only obſerve 
the ramifications of the ſap veſſels, which hold a cloſe 
communication with each other, but in ſexeral places 
diſcover the egg · neſts of the inſects which, devoured 
the:flcſhy parts. Dr Grew obſerves, that the fibres 
of a leaf are compoſed of the two. general Kinds of 
veſſels, viz. ſor ſap and air; and theſe, as well as 
other veſſels in plants, are ramißied out of greater into 
leſs, as veins and arterics are in animals. It is like- 
_ wiſe the opinion of /ſorhe great men, that the veſſels 
in the leaves of plants are ĩnoſculated not ſide to ſide, 
put the ends of ſome into the ſides of others; but 
this ĩs not really the caſe: for the ſmaller threads be- 
ing only ſo far de gude. as ſometimes to ſtand at right 
angles with the greater ones, they ate only inoſculated 
end to end, or mouth to mouth, arb, are gore 
at laſt to their final diſtribution 
It is to be obſeryed farther, that the. mein are the 
chief. viſcera of a plant, and as it has ſeveral liquors, 
thoſe liquors bebome differently : qualified from the 
divers Kinds of veſſels; and that as wer viſcera of an 
nunmal are but veſſels conglomerated, ſo the yellcls of 
_ plant are 9 — 8 length. £ 
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Moreover, it is remarkable in many caſes, that 
the multitude and largeneſs of the veſſels produce a 

ſwoet alid winey! ſap, and the fewneſs and ſmallneſs 
of them an oily aromatic ſap. Doctor Grew: ſup- 

poſts, that? the odours in e e chiefly from: 
the alraveſſelꝭ inthe wood; not · but that the reſt. do 
alſo yield their ſmelis, which are perceptible in freſn, 
undried and unbruiſed plants: for, ſays he, the air 
bringing a tinctute from the root, and from the ſeveral: | 
organical parts along with it, and at laſt entering the 
concave part of the air veſſels, it exiſts. there. It is 
not cd be denied chat the effluvia, which can be ad- 
mitted into the'wood: veſſels, may give a ſmell; to the 

wood, and that as that vapour paſſes through veſſels 
of different ſtructure, ſo as to alter the form of their? 

parts, ſo in every one of its changes it will yield a 

ſmell different rom the reſts the ſmell of the wood! 

wilt be different from that in the bark, the juices in 

. the one being more eſſential than thoſe of the other; 
but both being bruiſed and mixed together, yield a 
ſcent differing from either of them ſingly... So the 
leaves give us a ſeent · different from either of the for- 
mor; as the flowers do from that in the leaves, and 
the fruit from that of the flowers. It is neceſſary, 
moreover, to the nùtrition of plants, às in animals, 

that there ſhould be a concurrence of two ſpecifically: 

diſtinct fluids: theſe, fays a. learned author, with got 
reaſob, are inter woven in every part of a tree in their 
ee eee ſo that every the 
eaſt part of the ſap is ĩimpregnated with divers eſſen- 

tial tinctures, as it is continually filtered from the 
fibres of one k ind to thoſe of another We may ob- 

ſerve (Plate ibid. Fig, I.) very plainly, the inſertions 
of the eortical body as they run from the centre to: 
the ciroumference; * which in other ſuhjrcts are viſibly 
braved and inter woven together, by capillary tubes, 

With the longitudinal veſſeſs of the vod, and by that 
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means conſtitute. a firm body, as the timber of any 
, ᷣͤ ͤ ᷣ̃ , ͤ ͤ EE % —-tlLnLÄ̃̃ wr 
From hence we do not only learn, that in all plants 
there is a neceſſity of two ſpecifically diſtinct juices 
to act upon one another, but that theſe in their action 
are filtered or refined, altered and changed, accord- 
ing to the parts they paſs through; and alſo that in 
ſome parts they ſooner ripen and become proliſic than 
in others; they are alſo more grateful to the ſmell in 
ſome parts than in others: nor is this all; this mix- 
ing, filtering and ripening, ſooner or later, of the 
Juices,. give difference of colour to the ſeveral parts 
of the plant, and are ſeemingly the occaſion of moſt. 
of the alterations which we find in the ſeveral parts of 
- Dr. Grew ſuppoſes the chief governing principle in 
the Juices of plants to be the ſaline; which ſaline prin- 
ciple he tells us muſt be underſtood as a generic term, 
under which divers ſpecies are comprehended. The 
vegetable ſalts ſeem to be four, vi. the nitrous and 
acid, alkaline and a marine; arguing, firſt, from the 
cuticular and other concretion, commonly called 
mouldineſs or mother, in liquors diſtilled from betbs, 
vinegar and ſuch- like; for in theſe, ſays he, there is 
a tendency to vegetation, and many of them are true 
vegetables, as Dr Hook has obſerved in his microgra- 
 Phia, and has been confirmed by others. Now the 
liquors where theſe are found, do wWholly, or in part, 
loſe their taſte and ſmell, and become vapid, the more 
ſenſible principles therein having made their tranſit 
from the fluid into the concrete part. 
But in a more particular manner my author ob- 
ſerves, that the nitrous ſalts ſcem to be aſſigned by 
nature chiefly for the growth of plants; the other 
three ſalts are exhibited by, tie ſeveral ways of reſolv- 
ing the principles of a plant, ſome in their natural 
ſtate yield an acid Juice z others by fermentation, e's 
216728521 5 ; bs, 8 > 7 97 e moſt 5 
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of a fixed and volatile — ſalt, the firſt in the 


aſhes, the latter in the ſoot 3 but the marine ſalt is 


obtained no other way but from a ſolution of che 
alkaline upon its being expoſed to the air. 

The diverſity of falts found in one plant ſerves not 
only as a proof of what has been related above, but 
has given the hint to phyſicians, of uſing ſometimes 
one part of a plant, and ſometimes another, as the 


caſe of their patient required: the root is ſerviceable 


in ſome caſes, the bark in others, and the wood in 


others; the flowers, fruit, and the naked ſeeds, have 


* 


all their ſeveral diſtinct virtues. | | 
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7 it was your New 8 of Cirdenin that 

8 me the firſt hint concerning the generation of 

plants, I ſhall take this opportunity of acquainting vou 

with the experiment I have made upon 1 7 ſubj ect. 
It is now about two years ſince I ſaved a N 


of ſpinage tor ſeed ; and, according to the old wa 75. 
ew: 


gardening, as "ſoon. as the male - plants began to. 


themſelves, 1 cauſed them to be plucked up, in order. 
to give way to the ſhe-ſpinage, as the gardeners call 


it, that the ſeed might ripen better; 'nor' conſidering 


that nature had ordained the one to aſſiſt the other. 


Some of my friends that ſaw the ſpinage growing, 
deſired me to let them have ſome, I promiſed I would: 


and as ſoon as I thought the ſeed, ripe, I cauſed it to 1 
bs DUKE un * As it was a pulling up, I found 


there 
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there had been ſome. male-Plants left, which might be 
ſufficient to impregnate ſome of the female ones, but 
that was not the cal; . 2 I never conſidered 
of his ti fone; time rater chat. I. ſent ſome ſend to my. 
friends, who all ſowed it, except one gentleman, that 
kept ſome by him, and ſawed the reſt. In a little 
time after I heard a great complaint, that my ſpinage· 
feed did: not grow. Some thought that I had: — gn 
old ſeed on them, but Liaſſured/them I had not: and 
wmy kriend who kept ſome: of the feed by him, when 
be fog chat half his ſeed did not grow, told me it had 
been eat by mices: but L aſſured him it had not: then 
coming home b examined that ſeed which J had left 
by me, and found that half of it had not got the 
punctum vitæ, which put me on conſidering how it 
ſhould come to paſs, But the reading of your Syſtem on 
the Generation of. Planto, gave me a clear inſight how 
happened, it being: for want. of male-plants enough 
ts impreghate and give life to the ſeed ; ſince which 
. time always take care to leave enough of the male- 
| plants, and in ease I haye wala goadſuccels ( 4 
This 
O The generation of plants oe a near ik to that 
of ſume animals eſpecially; ſuch as want local motion, as 

dyſters and ſome other ſnell-fiſn. The flower is the container 
4 the TA f, of generation, and each perſorms its peculiar 

| = 15 fhe the the Propagation of the ſpecies, The flower of a 

r1 


nſtance, conſiſts of ſix petals, or flower 4 
font the bottom of which, at the middle ariſes a kind of 
tube,” Called the piſtil, and round this there are diſpoſed ſeve- 
ral-ſmall threads called the ſtamina, or chives, which ariſe 
alſo froni the bottom of the flower, and terminate at their 
tops in ſmall bodies called the apices, which contain a fine 
Lo called the farina. F ak is the 4 ſtructure of flow- 

ugh in many, ſome pF e parts ſeem — 
3 the : 33 


et 
1 Th ally at ie baſe s of the 8 5 ſo that when. the piſtil fall 
with the felt of the Howe Wer, the e in the lace of i = © 
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2 many ern mes bes 
hw to — l oll an r matter ſeparated 
_y PE y the. chives,, which. they ſuppoſed tubes geſti 
this abundant nutriment from the tr row 
22935 however have ſhewn this to be a ee f 
part of the flower, and to ſerve the office of ds 9 ſperni 
of animals, and that the piſtil is properly the female organ 
of generation. The ſeeds which come nan in their proper in= 
volucra, ſeem of the nature of the unim ted eggs fk 
animals z/alfo; that the farina ſeminalis, or. ee = 
the apices, is'a_congeries of plantules,” each of which is to be 
lodged in one of thoſe ſeeds, which are only a proper matrix 
for its reœeption that the ſtyle or upper part of the piſtil is 4 
tube deſtined to convey theſe viel: plants into the uterus, of 
bottom of the piſtil, where theſe ſeeds are lodged; and finally [| 
it-appears, chat the vaſt quantity of this farina is only becauffe 
of the multitudes 'that n for one that findsits Way 
into this narrow age. n 
To exemplify theſe conjectures by pee Emy be | 
een that in the crown imperial, the uterus, or vaſculum ſe- 
minale of the f plant, ſtands upon the center of the ſſower; 
and from the top of this ariſes" the ſtyle, the vaſculum ſemi- 
nale and ſtyle together making che piſtil. Nound this are 
placed fox ſtamina, the apiees 6f which are ſo artfully fixed, 
that they play about with! every wind; and are in height 
almoſt equal to the ſtyle, round about which they are con- 
tinually'in motion; end which in this plant is manifeſtly open 
at the top; and hollow all the way down; and to this it muſt 
be added, chat on the top of this ſtyle there is © tuft of pin 
villi or fall tendrills, which' ſeem deſtined to catch 
old of the farina; or male duſt, as it is diſlodged from'the 
apices when they burſt; and from theſe it may very eaſihy 
find its way through the 9 — 74 to the ſeeds it is deftined to 
impregnate. - The tube or ſtyle of the piſtil always dies away 
wa ſoon as he apices have difcharged all their powder, having 
then ſerved . the purpoſes? it'was'-defipnied” for; Phe ſemina 
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would notbelieve me, wt ey nr they themſelves . 
would tr the experiment; then to my great aftoniſh- 
ment we had ſome feed that ripe pened very well, and that, 
having all the good properties which it ſhould have, 
After being ſowny grew exceeding well. Upon this my 
friends told me that I had afferted a mere fiction; 
however I defired them to wait till I had tried it again. 
Accoramgly 3 Planted a dozen of Tous by them- 
. ſelves, 


2 he; Apenne 75 the tube, - es which pres 225 is con- 


veyed; and in beans there is an evident perforation to be diſ- 
covered by ordinary glaſſes juſt above the eye, which pro- 
bably has been the gs by which the plantula — 
entered. In theſe and the other leguminous plants alſo, if 
ve carefully take off the petala of the flower, we ſhall diſco- 
ver the pod cloſely ee by an enveloping membrane, 
which near the top ſeparates into ſeveral ſtamina, each loaded 
with its apex and farina, » and theſe ſtamina are all bound 
cloſely to that bruſh which ſhews itſelf at the end of the pod. 
In rofes there ſtands in the middle a column conſiſting of 
many-tubes, - which though cloſely. clung t ether, yet are 

ealily ſeparable, and each leads to its particular cell, the ſta- 
mina being in great abundance placed all round the orifices 
of theſe tubes. In ſtrawberries and raſberries, the hairs grow- 
ing on the outſides of thoſe fruit are ſo many tubes leading to 
the ſeeds, and in the firſt opening of the flowers of theſe 
ants, theſe hairs ſtand in a thick wood as it were cy 
ottom of the flower, and are every where ſurrounded by 

a with apices on their tops; and it is not till after the 


| apices have diſcharged, their farina, that 2 fruit ſwells out 


of the huſk... In ſſowers which naturally hang down, às the 
imperial crown ; and the like, the piſtil i is SE onger than the 
W that it may receive the farina as it falls from the apices, 
Geeffroy obſerved, that the cutting off the piſtil of a 
a before the apices were ripe, always.made the fruit abor- 
tive, and the plant barren for that frag, In ſome plants, 
whether male and female flowers ſtand on different talks from 
the, ſame. root, 'or on different plants of the fame ſpecies, the 
wind is the vehicle of this farina; and if it does. not reach.the 
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ſelves,/ anddzas Dan. as they opened, took. out the 
apices with a fine pair of nippers, leſt 1 ſhould ſhake 
| ſome of the duſt off; and by my Teonld 
not diſcern any duſt that had been left behind. Abpuc, 
two days after, I was ſinting in my garden, I per- 
ceived, in a bed;of. tulips near me, ſome bees ver, 
buſy in the middle of the flowers; and viewing them, 
I ſaw them come out with their legs and belly. loaded 
| with duſt, and one of them flew upon a tulip that * 
had caſtrated; upon this I raok. my microſcope, and 
examining the tulip he flew upon, found he had left 
duſt enough to impregnate the tulip 3.; which, when I 
told my friends, they concluded that their flowers 
might be ſerved ſo, by which means I reconciled them 
do this ſyſtem. But it being probable that ſome people 
abroad may fall into the ſame miſtake, and ſo con- 
demn this hypotheſis, I deſire you will publiſh this; 
for there muſt be proviſion made to keep out inſects, 
becauſe plants may be impregnated by. ſuch. as are 
much ſmaller than bees: the Creator of all things, in 
his infinite wiſdom, appointed this way of generation 
to vegetables, which are incapable of any motion to- 
wards each other, therefore it may be ſuppoſed, that 
He had ſo ordained it, that a ſmall part of the . 
hy hog be ſufficient to perform that office 
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Wy Tot ; | Bf 
as or the generation of plants, it is aber 
in ſupport; ot. this opinion, that the orange - tree has 
male and female blofloms;, the male bloſſoms having 
only the ſtamina and apices, with their duſt, and the 
female ones a large divided piſtil. Further, may be 
added the caſe..ot..the . hermaphrodite-orange, ere 
we find upon the ſame tree compleat oranges, com- 
prone lemons, and ſometimes, half an orange joined to 
fa lemon, and the orange and lemon: fruit quar- 
tered regulatly: to this we may like wiſe add the Swit-. 
i which | in ſome. parts bears bunches; of 
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black grapes in others white 
fon birichies bf Half black! and N White 
and Whats fill moe extraordi 
chere are ſingle grapes ſtriped 
Wett My Fairchild ſuppoſe 
a Ss Rappen'by grafting fo thenothe grape 1 have 


grapes; und in others 
. 


ache ons ap 
eduld in neither of theſe 


ſeems to have been thus variegated in its 
by\the coupling of à White Srape wick a black 
jo! A ge Woll ttt io 509 bits h 71 
The obſervation ol · inſects carrying the male uf 
flower to flower, and thereby impregnating ſome 
would otherwiſe! have never bee prolific; is a 
thought entirely new, büt at tie ſome! time'ſcetris rea: 


nale; and Mr Miller is as right, in my y Judginent, 


Eoncerning what he'relates'of the male f 


plants, 
by "whoſe duſt nature ſurely defigns to f 


pregnate the 


th in tlie female ; and therefore lt is an error to pull 


chem up while chere is any diſt upon chem, or ll 
they have done their Work 


We may obſerve from my papers in this Wm 


| relating to bees, that the farina of the flowers is ga. 


thered by the bees to male their Wax of; then it is 
Rardly poffible' thar they ſnould ſhift theiaſeIves'from 
flower to flower, without leaving here and there ſome 
of it in their progreſs; and though; in the flowers 
Which Mn Mfilien caſtrated, the bees could not be in- 


vited to them, on account of the duſt, for wax, yet 


ve mut bender; that theſe caſtrated flowers were not 
void of that excellent de From! whente'they extract 
theit Honey; and obey viſit all Alike, and all may 


be reniffered fruliful by their viſits.” - 4 A 
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authors, and: a8 rarely looked; into: hy -our gardenersy = 
for figa howeyer excellentuthey aro, haya rnot eto 


oxavgaly gained upon the Eugliſb palate as to be ge- 
nexally; ad mird. 1 on only eee 
nay be, that only one ort wo 
of the moſt indifferent ſorts has ever beonncomtirion 
with us; ot elſe that where ſdme of the hett finds 
may have. been Planted, the want of fill un their 
management have either rendered: themi bacrdogdor 
made them bring their young fruit at ſue ſeaſons as 
our climate could not ripen them a but iat al - 
are yet ignoxa tt of the excellence of fig: maychaveit 
in their power to be as much regaled withithem as 
thoſe gentlemen who have eaten them abroad, ſhall 


communicate my thoughts of arfigury or fig: plante - 


tion in this public manner. 2001 1903 $1452 

Jo begin with the fruit itſelf. It has been ſuppoſed 
generally to Dr ing no bloſſom, and therefore has en- 
cited the: wonder of many ingenious men f neither 


the antients or moderns have accounted forſthis phe 


nomenon, till Monſieur Geaffroy toole it in hand; 
and His undertaking has ſmhewn him tg be no leſa cu 
nous in his inquiry than happy in his judgment. 
Upon the foot of the diſcovery of the generation of 
plants, he has, with a great deal of good reaſan, con- 
ſulted the nature of the fig; he has examined the 
fruit at different ſeaſons, and at different ſtages of 
growth, till at length he diſcovered the clue to that 
dark paſſage in nature, and has unravelled the myſ- 
SY 255 ti rranto go vom e803 fo ft INT 


I The fruit of che fig, he obſerves, is not only a neſt 


of a multitude of ſmall fruit diſpoſed withinſide of 


the ſkin, but; every ſeed or fruit therein has all its 


female, ts of generation, as much as if it were a 
capital flowers: and every one of theſe is ſo placed, that 
the hollow in the center of the fruit is large enough to 
permite very one to receive the farinafoecundans, which 


2 4 
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may be flung upon them by the apices 3 
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2%: A GENERAL TREATISE Part. 
chat lie in the upper part of the fruit; and he has 
exactly marked out to us thoſe 
olfice of petals or flower- leaves above the apiees, to 
pPreſerve them from the weather; and has joined a 
Very accurate out of all the parts of this fruit, done 


Parts which do the 1 


wu a microſcope rn of a memoir he deli 


b vered before the Royal Academy of Paris, : 


There are not leſs than forty kinds of figsin Europe, 
which: are in their turns A valuable, and many 


725 of them are ſo forward naturally in ripening, or may 


be made ſo by culture, that it is poſſible to bring a 
3 forts of them to nen wats us 2 f 


, 
' | day ele 66 
pe | " air + * & ab Ss 74. WI 


The way of. planting them is early in the ſpring, 


| — letting them be long out of the ground; be- 


cauſe their roots ſoon dry, and then the parts languiſh : 
yet the drieſt rubbiſh ground or elſe a downright gra- 


velly one, is that where this ſort of fruit always does 
beſt. When I have a mind to propagate a fig, I 
draw a young branch through a pot, as I do the 


young ſhoots of the vines, and cut them off when a 
ſummer is paſt, and from the pots tranſplant them 
with the earth about their roots in places ee to 
their conſtitution; thoſe which come from the hotter 
climates, in the warmeſt parts of the garden, and the 
Teſt in proportion to the climates they come from; for 
vegetables muſt have their own way, if we expect | 


them to anſwer our deſigns,” as on as animals, or 
elſe we have no profit from either.. 


The forward ſorts of figs may be — in the natu- 


ral ground, and being left at liberty will bear well; but 


the late ſorts muſt be forced, by nailing againſt walls, 
to gain us any fruit at all: in this laſt "I eſpecially, 
the method of pruning: ſhould be conſidered, and I 
know not any ſo agreeable to reaſon as what I have 
obſerved practiſed by Mr Groening. About the end of 
July he tops the branches of his fig · trees, and thereby 


Xs __ only Preventa the autumn fruit coming forward 


againſt 


ec ahr GAD HG 9 N 273 


| againſt the winter-ſeaſon, but prepares his trees to 
make good ſhoots in the ſprings. which bring 7 


wm mg, with them (g). 

1 — a Ian, SIx, a r hunible fervait, - 
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ted in the gardens of England, but many mort in thoſe bf 


Frimce. and: Pal, where the Henke bs is TI gt ale. as 
it is alſo with the nicer palates here; though ſo much out of - 
flavour with the vulgar, that it ſtands ſafe on trees planted in 
places ſa expoſed, ky he other ſpecies of fruit would be 
. ftripped by robbers. Preat diſcouragement to their more 
frequent propagation in England, is the unſkilfulneſs of the 
| ahem of our gardeners in their culture and management. 
o obviate which, it may not be amiſs to fay me what in 
general here, of che proper management of this tree: 
Te common method has been to propagate theſe trees by 
ſuckers from the roots of the old ones, but they are 
more ſucceſsfully raiſed from N The branches may be 
laid down in February, and by the February of the following 
year, they will be fit to remove. This is the proper ſeaſon 
totranſplant them; and the beſt ſoil is ſuch as has a gravelly, 
cChalkey, or tony bottom, with a light ſurface; the tree will 
ſieem to flouriſn indeed more in a better ſoil, but in this poor 
one it will produce the. fineſt and moſt plentiful fruit. "They 
ſhould always be planted.in a.free open ſituation, not ſhaded 
by trees or buildings, and will never ripen their fruit well un- 
leſs. againſt a good ſouth, ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt wall. They 
ſhould be . at twenty feet diſtance, and the height for 
the wall they ſtand againſt, is about fourteen feet; the mid- 
dle ſpaces between the trees, may be planted with vines to 
fill up the yacant part of the wall ill the figs are grown, and 
then theſe ſhould be taken up, In the ſummer, as the branches 
ſhoot, hey muſt be trained, horizontally. againſt the walls, 
and no bu ht ſhoots ſhould, be ſuffered to come, but the 
buds of ſuch 79 be rubbed off as faſt as they appear. At 
AMirbacl mar they ſhould be always pruned and nailed up. The 
great care to be had in pruning the old trees, is always to 
Br e en * * mo: yy which 
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CH AP. oy Concerning e of the 
ſeveral tribes of fruit + trees ; aud the latitudes of 
"the countries from which each kind was brought , 
' with further obſervations concerning the culture of 


- ed ond « duet of the beſt fete, Sec. 


-Shall begin with cherries; which were not knowh 
in Swine till Lacullus had overcome Mithridates, 
year of Rome 68 3, at which — 
Lucuilus firſt brought them from Pontus into Naly; but 
they were not till an hundred years afterwards Nevgbr | 
into Britain; as the ingenious Sir William Ti emple ob- 
ſerves in his writings. This Pontus is a province in 
; Aſia Minor, between Bithynia and Paphlagonia, thus 
called becauſe, it lies along the Zuxine- ſea, whoſe ca- 
Pita] city was Heraclea. Mr Vernon, a perſon of ex- 
traondinary curioſity in theſe matters, gives an account 
in a letter which he ſent from that part of the world, 
that gear | the Black os, PH” was a town named 
* ee n 50 Cberęſlun 


— # alt. . . the: vom of the ne: autumn 
pruning muſt be ſhortened, for * is on ha two year old 
wood, that the fruit is produced; the ches muſt 
be always brought very cloſe to the v we” this will ſcreen 
chem Nom injuries by froſts, and much forward the ear 

ripening of their fruit. The old branches ſhould never be 
laid in too thick, which is a great fault among moſt garden- 
ers; the diftante- ought to be at leaſt a foot between branch 
and branch, and as the young ones grow ſtrong, the old ones 
Would be always cut away. In April or the beginning of 
May, ſeveral of the heading ſhoots ſhould be ſtopped, which 
makes them throw out de branches. In very hard weather 
the trees ſhould be covered. with ſtraw, peas n or the 
ke; and chat hot to be removed till the weather is milder, 
and then not all at once, but on by = little at à time. The 
higher the Wood runs up the wall, üſually ſo much che bet- 
ter taſted ĩs the fruit; iid ha Wer ſucceed better: in fruiting, 
than thoſe which are nailed up againſt chimnies, where, beſide 
ah height, they have ſome VAC from the heat. Millar. 


* 


— 
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_ [\Gherefumor Chirefium, about which cherry · trees gre / 
wild, and he ſuppoſes they might take their name 
from chence; its latitude is about 43 north, which is 


about 80 30 more ſouth than London, where cherries 
grow. very well without ſhelter; or even as far or far- 


ther north than Edinburꝑb they are cultivated with good 


ſucceſs, though the latitude of Edinburgh is 562 '5'.; 10 


chat here is one inſtance of plants which will bear with 
| 2 change of climate for about thirteen degrees. MAG? 


In the next place it is obſerved by Sir William Temple, 


that after the conqueſt of Africk, Greece, the Leſſer 
Alſia and Syria, there were brought into ray all the 


various ſorts of mala, which we gan n ra and 


Ry fignify no more at firſt. 


The apricots, coming from Epirus, were called 
mala. epirotica. The. e from Perſia, mala per- 
ſica. Citrons from 3 5 Pomgranates 


from Carthage, mala Quinces, from a little 


iſland in the Grecian ſea, ace cathonea. Their beſt 


| pears were brought frogs Alexandria, Numidia, Greece 
and Numantia, as appears by their ſeveral appellations. 


Their plumbs from ene and Hria, ar _ 
from Damaſeas'? WHY TP 14 22042 
But let us examine now NO eld = ern 


= a exp from, that wwe may the better know how 


to place them in our gardens.” 'We' ſhall begin with 
the: mala 2 or apticot, which was brought 
from Epire, a province of Greece, ſeparated from 
Macedon by the river Calydnus and mount Pindus', 
the chief cities were Lerta, Beſtia, Prevaza;' Kc. | 
there the apricot grew or was eſteemed natural, about 
40% N. Lat. being 3 more ſouth than the cherry. 
The mala perſica, by which is meant the peaches, 
have their name from Perſa, but that is ſo general, 
that we know not where to fix our point ; for Pena 
extends itſelf from about 30 to 40 degrees N. Lat. 
then let us itake - -the medium of that, which is about 
35 N. e but RR chat- cheir early ſorts grow 


 nanw T's in 
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in places near the Caſpian ſea, 55 farther north B and | 


our lateſt peaches might come from thoſe parts nigh the 15 


Penſan gulph, which lies above 30 more ſouth than 

the middle of Perſia: ſo that there is 10 difference 
of latitude throughout Perfia, the peach · country. The 
difference however, according to the points I take, 
via. London and the middle of Penſia, is above 16 

or if we add ge more ſouth, and: ſuppoſe peaches to 
come from about the Perfian gulph, then the diffe- 
rence. between Londos and the peach country is more 


ns. than 21. It is certain, that in Italy peach - trees do grow 


to ſixteen or eighteen feet high in two or three years 
aſter planting, without walls; which ſhews that they 
love heat; and our beſt walls in England will not con- 
ſtantiy ripen all the ſorts: however, our catalogue of 
hes furniſhes us with ſo many various kinds, that 
we have ſome or other from June to November, and I 
therefore fancy their different times of-ripening hap- 
's from the difference of the. climates they: were 
Frog: ht from: for every vegetable that I know of 
will, Et. poſſible, preſerve its natural time of: ſpring 
and growth, whatever climate it comes from, or is 
in; if it comes from under the line to us, it will aim 
at ſhooting'in its own ſeaſon, if we can but keep it 
alive. But I l ſhew theſe differences of latitude 
more plainly in this chapter by a table. 
Text the pomgranate, or mala punica, is a 85 
hich was brought. into Itahy from Carthage near Tunis, 
whoſe latitude. is 33%: north; it is to be ſuppoſed, that 
this tree, as it was brought from Africa, might have 
its original place more ſouth than Tunis, though it 
would live there; for I find it very difficult to r 
ies fruit with us. Some indeed have been barely ripe 
in England, and ſeveral have produced fruit as large | 
as golden rennets; but they often failed of ripening. 
I have ſome reaſon to believe from what I have ob- 


ſcerved at Paris, that the dwarf rt would do much 


3 „ 


wan e it is 3 * : 
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three fruit, hve it was not quite afoot high: they. 


bear fruit very readily.with us, becauſe they bloſſom 
much earlier than the great ſort; and that they will 


live in England without ſhelter, there is no doubt, if 


they are: brought no farther from the ſouth than the 
coaſt of Barbary. It is obſervable in the French 


garden at Paris, that they bear without difficulty 10 
little pots, but they are there ſheitered in the winter; 
and I. ſuppoſe the reaſon of that ist becauſe in this 


the winters are much more ſevere than they 


are in England ; being ſo: pinching cold as to deftroy | 


their vines, their olives and pomgranates: though 
their: ſummers are fo violent hot, that their fruits: 
mipen much better than ours do. Thus, though we 
have not the ſeverities of their winters, we want the 


fection. 4 : 

„This e * ell in nah, but 
does not like the northeri parts of France; iſo that we 
have but few inſtances of tolerable ripe pomgranates in 
England. Yet to bring ſuch trees conſtantly ro furniſh: 
our tables, I think it would be neceſſary to find ſome 


way to make them Ping about two months beſore 


neee 111 A* 5 1 . 14237 
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@ "The þ granate tree 3 be eaſil propa 100 b. lay-- 6 
ing down the branches in 9 TE RAN 8. yy * 


time will take good root, and may then be tranſplanted 3 3 


it is deſigned | to remain. The beſt f 


theſe trees is in ſpring, juſt before they begin nr 


ſhould have à ſtrong rich foil, in which they flower much 
better and proguey: much more fruit than BIDEN on a 23 | 
, poor earth. 


Tue flowers of this tree _ Wer ſrom the r 3 


of the branches which were — aley the ſame! year: this 


W that all Are Ga 


T 3 


when it is not ten inches high; and upon fr ad 5 
uche ! had preſented me of that ſort, there ace 


take little room, and little care; and I ſuppoſe: will 


heat of their ſummers to a ſome fruits to ou ; 


—— — — hy — 
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We come now to the mala cathonea or 
which are ſaidꝭto be brought from an iſland 
Axalipelago about 37 N. Lat.; this fruit grows pretty 
well wich us, but ripens late 1 have not heard of any 
who have tried it againſt a wall, Where perhaps it 
might be mended; at leaſt improvediby wy e ge 
poſition for ripening fruit. e Ae 
The next is the pear or ay called from tht 
pyramidal fonm of its fruit; the beſt forts. f which 
the Romans brought from Alexanurin, Grette, and the 
country thereabbuts ĩ if ve have any of the fame ſort 
nom among us I ſhould be apt to think that the lat-. 
ter kinds were brought from the moſt fouthern plaens; 
Greece lying between 38 ee N. Lat. and ler- 
andria about 30e OO I 
Flumbs were brought firſt wo Italy rom Auen 
and Syria, but cfũefly from Mama ſcus. ies 
about the laticudeof-forty-twoz rin about thirty five, 
and Damaſtus, once the capitals toweniof:hids was 
ſituated in 39% N. Lat. „ane 
AKbe mala midienr ive citrbbe, accotding} to the 
beſt authors, werd fo called berauſe brought froni 
Media, an —_—_— eee ns into geen 
about 405 Nu. Lat „In ee ee er 7 T. bent 
To Colichade$dP: ſhall exbibie the table 1 0 
becauſe I think chere is n room to doubt but chat the 
ſeveral parts of Europe were furniſhed with the fruits I 
mention, from Italy, as has been obſerved before: and 
it ſs highly probable, that the Romans furniſhed them- 
| ſelves vita them Np the places which we have named. 
Elias 2 * rr . Ih 5 ty affr rt in 80155 Latitude 
— — — —— r — 
oa be iboats) — ſnould be ſhortened in 
proportion to their ih, in e n new ſhots | in 
every. part. of the tree. inet 441 
_ _ Thovghthe fruit of hls tree ſeldom arrives to any. perfection 
in this country. ſo as to render it valuable, yet for the beauty 
ol its ſcarlet· coloured ſſowers, together with the variety of its 
fruit, there ſhould. be one tres planted in every garden, fince 
the e is not great which they require. * * 
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480 A GENERAL TREATISE Part H. 
1 mal now offer ſome obſervations of a very curi- 


;-perſon. in France, who had long applied himſelf 
o the ſthdy of fruit trees, and had gained Knowledge 
| Enoug h thereby to - pb us not only the names of tlie 
2 diſtinct kinds, but ſuch deſcriptions of the ſe- 
PVegal ſorts a may paint out ta us their mode of 
| rÞwth, their ſhape, their time of ripening, and their 
lities ; he has ſo exactly deſcribed” the petfections 
every ſort, chat gd bis remarks any. one may. 
y know e pa ort of e n and when al 
The anchor, lg hon ſhall, renn my read, Y 
writes himſelf Fobn Merlet, Eſq aperſon. wel known | 
2 for haps boyd Pt re 
of chem. And as near as poſſible, 1 ſhalt 
Vive — readers bis own words con ning * fruits 
dun to him and mentioned by him. 
; _Th.be Dein n with dur author; he Eures his 
f thus,” would not have undertaken to write 
| re Df trees, or the ſeveral ſpecies of 
Fruits * Bur thai, among the many | ks which have 
zone abroad, I obſerve there ia not Wes that 
points out to us which kind of trees are moſt to 
admired, or worthy our care. Thoſe papers. which 
ave been printed, have treated in general of fruits, 
A telling F 
| alogues 'of 11275 are full of names, but their names 
o not diſtinguiſh their perfections: gentlemen thete- 
ore, for the moſt part,” who have cultivated plants 
| theſe lifts, either in eſpaliers or dwarfs, have 
ther ſtocked. themſelves with vaſt varieties, than 
idered the g 3.of the fruit they planted; or 
it often has happened, the ſame Hof under diffe- 
kent names has ben cultivated in two or three places 
in che ſame garden. This obliges me to abridge the 
common catalogue, and preſerve. only the names of 
ſuch fruits as are good with us, and to give their ſy- 
= e ny, deſcribe their 9 remarkable diffe- 


rences; 


22 
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rences ; and moreover:tõ mention ſuch, as have not 


ver been treated of hy any author, or Whſe time of 
ripening or perfection has not F 5 
vithout which, fruits are uſeleſs. gat abet 


Aſter this, Mr AMerlet, goes on to 


_ 


names and deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſorts — \ 
vhich are moſt in eſteem ; not troubling himſelf with: | 
the characters of thoſe which are indifferent. And as 


the reader takes a ſurveꝝ of his performance he mult: 


remember, that about Haris, the ſummers are much 
| hotter than with us, and the winters much colder; and 


that the late fruits which he treats of in eſpaliers ſnould 


be in our climate rather planted againſt Walls. 
Iiſhall here begin with his obſervations upon the 


7 tree, which is in a manner a ſtranger to us. 
The fig · tree 
vere weather: i 


8 figs called in French, ſigue fleur ; ör in 


 Eaglih; the fig · flower, or flower of figs ; of thisthere 
are three ſorts: firſt, the large, with a ſhort ftalk/'a 


little flat. 2. The large with a long ſtalk. . The. 
little Morſeillerlige which gi and is a On 
15 f 8 | 


Theſe ho kinds are all park ck amd. within. 


the fruit, they are richly ſugared and melting, have 


few ſeeds, and bear twice a year, in the ſpring, and 


in autumn. Of theſe there are ſome ſorts better and 
more rare than others; ſome larger and movenekings | 


and:ſome ſmaller in fruit, and of leſſer ſeedss. 
4. Next to theſe is the yellow fig, or as it is called 
in * inns the angelique, or incarnadine; which we 


may interpret, the angelic fig, or (incarnation fig: 


becauſe of its reddiſh colour within · ſide like the pom 
granate: it brings a large fruit like the former, which 
we call the fig · flower; it is given to ſhoot much, and 


. ch in che ſpringy but in September ä 


* 


not bud. or hort eil after al ſe- ; 


: its fruit is delicious; and there 
are many e The firſt or moſt early fig, is. 


— — — 
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in abundance, which are rather better taſted than the 
ſppring fruit, and ripem ν,i! | 0 obs 7 1nd 05 


== 8 goldei or güded fig, er in French, gue 
'- doree, is large and flat it brings a good ſecond. crop 


of fruit, miuch better in autumn łhan in ſummer; this 


7 — oal 585. 2g e 


ſig is called by ſome la gueuſe or begger, becauſe its 
ſum ceart and cracks when the fruit ripens. 
6. The. flat violet fig, ot in French: figue violette 
plats: hes its fruit of a middling fize, and brings little 
In its ſummer crop theſe are ſuppoſed to be the blof- 
ſoms of ſitzz, becauſa of their appearance upon the 
wood of the preceding year: but upom the motion of 
the ſecond ſap, or the ydung ſhoors towards the end 
of the ſummer, it bears plentifully: it 18 un. 
e e bee e e ee MEE 
. The long violet - ig, or in French figue diele 
longvez. is very large 3 Nis named by ſome. of the 
Fire gardeners: figuepoire, or pear- ig; and lilce - 
_ wiſerfigueide bourdeaux this is a great bearer in both 
ſeaſons but hardly ripetu its autumn: fruit; it is of 
leſs eſttem than the former, being full of large ſeeds, 
- which eenders its pulp drier than the preceding ſort ; 
; beſides irt flavour is too rank; but it is neceſſary to: 
have ſome of them, becauſe they ripen in September, 
between the firſt and ſecond crops of white fig. 
. The green üg, or in French, figue verte; in 
Italian, verdone; is called likewiſe by ſome of __ 
French gardeners, la verdalle, or 6855 d' Eſpagne, 
or ſpaniſh · fig; this fruit is almoſt round, ahwaywor” 
A green-colour, though it be full ripe, and ver y: red | 
within · ide ; it bears little in its firſt crop; but the = 
ſecond, that is to ſay, in September and October, it 
brings plenty of fruit; it is one of the beſt ſorts. Its 
word: is leſs ſubject to freeze than that of other fig- _ 
ties; except that which the French call la figue d'au- 


tomne, or la ñᷣgue celeſte; which in Exgliſb may be ren- 


21 | "the 


ſome call 1 — ani afl 
Fhe grer nig. memioned above, does y eld 
in Englandwithout much care, 281 have experiehc dL. 
96 The melinga-fig, or figur de melingus, is of a 
violet-colour, it i very long amd thin, andifediwinhiny - 
and very delicious ; it ones beſt expoſure and 
is wer apt to rum and drop its fruit when ig is! ner 
ripe andi itt is aroma e ip-bear ban ſome years 
after it is planted. ee 
bn — 6avſpuntie dy the French 
amb Italiana, is 1 ptetty large, flat and of a violet 
cou; it ia tedtuithin, ref dine, and bears 
extreamly well in autumn png OY 
5 1. The dwarf fig - ter, os in French: sguier nalin, 
buings fhort ſhoes with buds very eloſe:ſet it berrs 
plentifully, and its gruit is of a violet- colour, and ted 
n ne ar fla preity lunge ſ g.. 
12. The bouriageotte fig is larger than che former, 
and of a rounder make; its colour i not ſo deep a 
violet ; its ſtalls wevy long and thick; it bears as Eetle 
as the others about & ah vide, but brings: Plenty 
of fruit in September's it is a good e although! Its" 
eben aeg lope inns vil e e e ih nn Gu 
1g. The lirtls migmonbe · ig or in" Ense petite 
| figue mignionne, ois not much larger thania-cherry, 
aut is ot a browniſh violet: colour and very red wih- 
in z it is e OP and brings 4 ow deal of 
ftuis. 1. i5 75 Mi ar 97 An: =} ETA. 
1 The e ori d ie Sgue de me- 
dere, is the black, large, long fig; it produces good 
ſtore of fruit, bur they ripen! with dimeuley about 
Paris : 4 0 requires wenne e eue and 4 _ gr 
Wall. f N 2 ashi FE bern da 2.8 1 4 
— grey fg. or in Froucb, is ngue gt ſe, is 
greyiſh on one ſide, turning'a little towards the ue 
colour: it is omg 55 pretty Ty ae e r 
eſteemed- | 


16. The 


/ 


called! 5 Taten, | 
or la ſigue 8 ff 5 


e aan iber: It is Jong: pur- 
Per colour, is a — tichors aan 
— — EIS 2 The leaves are of 
| . 3 this. ſort᷑ bri f 
. 1 ir ſecond cop and ery dm ne bel r 
3 n ried: meats in xray vg 
: WES OI ns | naw: Mint $4 8 
5 3 fig na ni mac 1 
and f/ a bianiſu purple, and is eſteemed one of the 
- beſt, ſorts; it delights in much ſun, like rere 
8 their fruit in autumn. 
| yet mention a great -yariety» of fins. — 
Tee what: I-agcount the beft; and my deſign is 
anly to: ſpeak of. ſuch fruits as are worthy, our care, 
and to reject thaſe hic have; hithereo; crouded our 
x Storno: e. W tt ice St7 &*© {£4 
* The. beſt: or warmeſt expo ſure willLmuch-meliorate 
them 4.;net-butimoli;of — — almoſt on 
any wall. though che fruit may come ſome what later; 
for a dry warm air will gipen theme be 
I! he fig tree thrives better in dry than in wet ground, 
and hates the knife ; forthe firſt ſigs al vays come upon 
the extream parts of the branches of the preceding 
year but it is good however, to pinch off the top- 
bude, of the young branches of the ſame year in June, 
cauſe it ſtops. the too free courſe of the ſap; and 
lc the tree to ramen earlier in both 2 
f OPS. i rte u enn 1 3 
1 a wall. de e een 8 8 " er 
we may about the- beginning of July, take out ſome 
of the great bran ches, and immediately apply: ſome 
af the prepared mixture warm with a braſh” to the 
wound. Note, ee wade — is al Seen s 
; rl dai urgent, ent e ew 
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Egg · trees ſhould: be:tranſplantediio-Zfarch or April. | 
when:the froſts are over; for froſt is: a great cnemy 
to them; which obliges us to cover many ſorts in the 
winter, and even to plant ſome in caſes, to be houſed 
with our 
muſt be well watered, of _— they then "= 
vaſt quantit 7. Fenn 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that Gat which re- 
quire walls, will not be. conſtrained like ether wall or 
eſpalier · fruit, but muſt have a great ſhare of liberty; 
they cannot proſper or bring good fruit if they are 
conſined; we may indeed faſten. the great ſtems to 
the wall, but it is neceſſary to let the young: ſhoots 
which bear the fruit, be free and wy the 1 _ 
fruit will ripen better. 12 | 
The fig-tree may be ec with, meh 


great care taken to preſerve the buds when they. have 
taken; during the ſeverity of the winter we may cover 
them with ſtraw. The ſafeſt way is to. inoculate about 
the bottom of the tree near the root, which part is leſs 
ſubject to freeze than the extream parts. And when 
it happens that the fig · trees are ſo injured by froſts, 
that ſome of their branches are loſt, we muſt not cut 
out the dead wood till the midſummer following: 
the fig may likewiſe be grafted, in the ſtock or the 
bark, and the beſt and ſureſt way is by approach; 1 
gy is in 8 e Gs has 8 

hes well. 


54.5 | 


6 beating by lying land. at ther root, which 5 ta 
- bring: wy 


4 
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orange: trees ; when they are in full Dn they - 


ſucceſs than grafted i in the cleft, . but. there muſt: be x 


— bare l. 


1 — oy — ots of 


ag. 
tert; and heve an admirable effect: theykyl weeds, 
wum the earth, and ſet the tree — Rd 
that wo neh is the favourite of Tr 
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CHAP. U. Of wines; they culrure e 
num, according 10 the practice of the ęreateſ vir- 
ca in France: uich the names and deſeriptions 
M all 'the beft kinds of n: Roy, N wed 
Wy mak. go eee ee bh 
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Shall Les theſe p pagers my ſome e ob- 
ſervations concerning culture of vines, as now 
ackiſed by the moſt ingenious in France, and Put 
to my hands by a perſon of honour.” 
© The vine is raiſed either by layers or cuttings, but 
the layer is much the furer and beft way. The layers 
: Wow be made of branches or ſhobts of two feet long 
1 nf 2 which fhould be all buried in the earth ex- 

— — hoc buds only; but if it was three feet long, 

be much the better and make ſtronger ſhoots. 

The layers ſhould never be nearer one another than a 
foot and an half, but the cuttings ſhould be three or 
four feet apart if we plant them 05 ſtanding. When 
they are once thus difpoſed; we muſt be ſure to dreſs 
them three times every year, ſtirring the ground gently 
about them: the firft time is early in the i &, juſt 
after the vines are pruned, which is done nn an hoe; 
che ſecond is alſo & one with an hoe in June; and the 
third in Augyft with the ſame inſtrument. In France, 
the firſt of abe operations is called houer, the ſecond 
biner, and the third tiercer; but ſome 'vine-Yreffers 
ke ar this laft ra * T think f it CAS 9 19 


* * 
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E 
ſtrengthen the wood : ſome wil} do this after the vint- 
age, but it has not then the good effect we deſſte; all 

that can be expeſted from ſuch late opaning the 
ground is the deſtruction. of weeda, _ N27 
rob the vines of ſome nouriſu ment. 

The ſecond year we prune the vines, lea 
| the ſtrongeſt ſhoot ſharcened to three buds. 

The third year we muſt diſbud our vines, Fe 
leave. a two ſtrong ſhoots, which the following 
year muſt be pruned, viz. the lower ſhoot, Which is 


| — muſt be left with three buds only, but 


1 uppermoſt wy be pruned to five or eee 
en ſet up A rops or ſtak es. | 
1255 ke Cifhucdding ſpeak of, I ne ur Deng 
N e by it, and che 
ſhoors which come forward are ſtrong and bring good | 
fruit; but without this method our vines are either 
too much waunded, or are toe full of w, to bear 
or ripen their fruit well in a-vineyard. : 
The fourth year it is neceſſary: to clear dhe old wood 
| of its black: or rough looſe bark, and 'refreſh 
the earth about the root in fair weather if poflible, 
without froſt, ſnow, or:thaw:z and when the vine is 
ſtrong, we may leave two runners, | one 
branch, and one layer: in extraordinary caſes we may 
leave two or three of the latter, but this depends upon 
the fkill of the vine· dreſſer; we may leave more or 
11 wood or buds, as the vine is more or leſe ſtrong- 
In a full vineyard the layers muſt be talaen up every 
year at the pruning ſeaſon, when it is alſo a proper 
time to lay down others; the layers made in winter 
are apt to ſhoot into wood, and thoſe laid down in 
ſpring are more e e run . into 
. ge 878 5 e 
At is wand de ane co prune 8 aloe, * - 
during the three firſt years, at the new moon; but 
When we come to bear, ep chooſe the decreaſe, in - 
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Harn or March; and in this laſte caſe, t is to be 


obſerved, that the top · bud muſt be left at the back of 
the ſlope in the cut, leſt the vine, which is ſubject to 

Fw, by ſuch late: pruning, ſhould drop ſo much 
upon it as to rot; the bud: and likewiſe great care 
ſhould be taken leſt the buds be cut or IA 9288 


the-ſhoors that are pruned. „ ee 

To bring grapes forward, e may 1 phent them 
againſt. walls; but I think ir — — 
them among peaches or other fruits, but againſt a 
Wall —— — for their : vigorous ſhootings are 
r to over grow, and ſmother the trees that grow 
near. them. ring ot en orale „ 
If we cukivate any of the muſcat-grapes; ee | 
8 not uſe dung about the roots; 8 tho will 
make vigorous ſhoots by that dreſſing, = | not 
bear well, and the grape will ripen late, and have lit- 
dle taſte ; but when the ſoil is dry and poor, the fruit 
is well reliſned, ripens ſooner, and laſts longer. 
It is an obſervation about Paris, that when we plane 
vines againſt walls, they ſhould be expoſed to the caſt 
ſun rather than to the weſt: I ſpeak this of ſuch vines 
as are brought from the warmer climates and ripen 
late ;; for in this expoſure I find the fruit is better, and 
ripens earlier than the ſame ſorts will do againſt a 
. wall 3 for e of * ſouth ſun nod 
the wall together ens n of the grape, 
though it is ſooner me 105 are 15 den, leſs 
mature or agreeable. - 9040 

In the pruning of late cies. FB me ſhould 
'obſerve:char we do that work as. ſoon as the fruit is 
gathered 3 this will occaſion the ſap: to move early in 


_ - the ſpring; and bring the vine to bloſſom earlier than 


ordinary, which conſequently difpoſes the fruit to 
ripen ſoon; but if we prune theſe late grapes in the 
8 mne _ . 
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o gain time in bringing forward any Tr fort © 
_— we may graft a vine in the cleft; and for 
this purpoſe we muſt chooſe our ſtock at the root of 
dome ſtrong vine, and cut it into the ground three or 


four inches, and therein fix our cion, Which will pre- 
ſently ſtrike: the beſt ſtocks I account for this uſe 
are the muſcat-grapes, whoſe juice is ſweet and high 


the beginning of April. 

When the foot of the vine is large, 1 put in 
| two cions fide by fide: but hen it is young and pithy, 

we muſt place'our*graft in the ſtock, as we graft a 
| 5 ; ſuch Giles ill corne to bearing the ſecond” 
year. 


To IE vines from cuttings; 1 have. faved. a great 


deal of time by letting che cuttings in baſkets of a pro- 
per mould, and putting them in hot · beds, always ob. 
ſerving to prune the bottom of the cuttings quſt 'below _ 
a bud; by this means I have had very large vines in 
one ſummer, and about autumn have planted them 
with their baſkets in the places where I deſigned them 
to remain: if they were late ſorts, I pruned them be- 
times, which occaſioned. the a to © hefore hy. 
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(eh. Al the "Rs of vines are propagated either FR Jayals | 


| favoured, and the proper ſeaſon forihe work is about 


or cuttings. The former is the method uſually ptactiſed with 3 


eee e ee = 


In order to propagate: ret ee ges 5 . Jo 5 | 


choſen; ſuch. as are ſtrong 


2 ear's growth; TERS l-rpenedſhoow, vine,-juit 
0 


w the place where they were produced, taking a-knot of 
the two years wood; which ſnhould be pruned ſmooth... The 
upper part of the ſhoot ſhould then be cut off, fo as to leave ; 


the cutting about ſixtecn inches Jong. These cuttings are to 


de placed with their lowar part in the ground, in a dry place, 


laying ſome litter about their ots to prevent them from dry- 


ing. In this place they. remain till the beginning of 
April, which is the time to 5 them. They: are then to 
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The grapes which are moſt eſtaemecd im France ate, 
1. The precox, or morillon hativeau, i, e. e early 
e _ ng egy neg ere AI, | 


ot IN Nies. 


N = ha, 50 che Ts ry, th 

ſhould ſtand Wich their lower parts Wal ſix! nM, 
Then, Having prepared the beds for them, they are to be 
let at about ſit feet diſtanoe from each other, milking their 
heads ſlant a little towards the wall. Tbe cutting is to be 
"= ied in the ground, ene beupon 
with the ſurface; the earth is. then to be; well:-cloſed 
gene plant, and a little mo mo rapes up over the. eye of 

bud, to keep it from drying. ter this, there i: 1s NO more 
ouble e but to keep the ground clear from weeds, 
pe to ngil up the ſhoot as it BROW, to the wall, rubbing 


ofa the fide-fhoots. - 
© The \Michathnas: following: 11 8 Podvcel 


d .. ˙ open mg ne In 


© APPear Ds. ** ny the two from the two eyes which were 


left, mult © encouraged; ;, theſe,” as they grow, are to be 
aw, the Wall; and in the mic of July ww 
1 be ortened, by nipping off their tops, and this 
ſtrengthen the — 0 the Michnebnai following 
- Hick auld b pruned, leaving them each three eyes, if they 
3 but if they are weakly, only two: The next 
Guben will be two ſhoots from each ſhoot ok the laſt 
ear woody but if there ſhould be two from one eye, which 
is ſometimes the caſey then the wear is to be rubbedl off. 
At midſummor tis ends of the-fhvots are to be pinched off as 
before; all the :weat laterul ſhbots are to be diſplaced, 
the preceeding ſammer;- and the whele management is to be 
* the fame. is all tn culture neoeſſary to young vines. 
As ta che management oſ grown vines, it is to be obſerved 
80 theſe rarely produce any bearing ſnoots, from wood that 


I. e reer year old; the great care muſt therefore be 


Ar have plenty of this woad in every part of the tree. 
t ſhoots for che following year ſhould he leſt at 

the pruning four eyes euch. The under one of theſe 
eee and n e are hat oo 
Os 


as in 


not be without ſome vines of it, as it Anne a diſh 4 
che table before other grapes are fit f 

2. Morillon taconne, or muniery 1. 6. A e 
IA gabe. og called, n n. 1 


Miet ; BE Lorca rac 


FAY, 1757 r TT: on. "the | hogts, that r may | 


| have more fruit, "which is the Conſequenee; büt then the fru 

is much pobrer; and, this is fo Oy, 

tries, that there are laws to dirett that uo more than ſuch'a 

number of eyes are to be leſt on each ſhoatz ſor thegraped 
would elſe bè of a poor juice, and: deſtroy; the reputation of 

their wine. Each of the three eyes leſt, ” wikproduce te 


or three bunches; ſo that each ſhoot will give e 


bunches, which is ac much 2s it can bring t to, any pe 
Theſe ſhoots muſt be laid in at about eighteen. inches aſunde 


on the wall; for if they are cloſer, when the. fide-ſhoots atk b 


iced, there wilf be no room ts train them in upon the 
wall z and the largeneſ of the leaves of the vine requires a 
that the ſhoots ſhould be at a proportionable diſtance. 


be beſt ſeaſon for: puning vines is the end of September or 


of October; ;,, The cut is always to be made juſt 


above the eye, and flopell back ward from it, that if it bleed, 
the juice may not run. upon the bud and where there is an 
opportunity of cutting down ſome young ſhoots to two 1955 | 


to produce vigorous ſhoots for the next year's bearing, 
mould always be done. In May, hen the vines are ſhoot- 


| they ſhould be locked over; arid all the ſhoots from he 
old wood ſhould be rubbed off, as alſo the weaker, whenever 


there are two produced ſrom one eye. During the month of 


May the branches muſt be nailed up againſt the wall as they _ 


ſhoot, and toward the latter end of this month, the ends of | 


dhe bearing branches ſhould be nipped off, which will greatly 


Rrepgthen the fruit. Thoſe, however, which are to 7 the 


next year, ſhould not be ſtopped before the beginning of uh 
When the fruit is all gathered, the vines ſhould be pruned, 
whereby the litter of their leaves is all removed at once, d 


de fruit will be'forwarder for this the ſuccceding year.” . 
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1 the.magdalen-grape, it is the earlieſt ripe, but is 
not ſo good as it is rare: the ſkin is thick, 2 is ſub- 
Ject to be devoured by the flies: however, we uſt. 


known in the wine cbün. 


# 
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this fort is the ſecond ripe, and is much better than 
the firſt; -it-makes' excellent wine, and bears well. 

5 4 Morillon noir ordinaire, i. e. the e OY 
ms itenz i is a very ſweet grape, fit for the table, and 
makes good wine. In Burgunay 1 it is called en, 
and at Oyliam, auverna. 

4. Morillon blanc, i. . the white mocillon i harder 

n the former. 
- Raiſin de mantoue, -7: e. the mantua-grape, is 
75 about the: beginning of Auguſt; its bunches are 
Ny large as well as its berry ; its ſha is is. rather 
fg han round, and its colour like ye W amber, 

its juice is very rich. * 

6. Raiſin eee ou feville 5 * 7h i. 4 che 
api ot parſley -leaved grape, called alſo 
' ciouta,” is 4 White ſweet grape which bears pretty well: 
che fruit is ſomewhat like the . but its] Wice 
is not very vinous. 

7. The chaſſelas bt wuſcader i is an excellent grape, 
either for eating raw, drying, or making wine: its 
bunches are not very full of fruit, 

8. Chaſſelas noir, i. e. the black chaſſclas, 1 ot 
of the qualities of the former, but is not ſo common. 
There is alſo a red fort of chaſſelas, whoſe bunches are 
larger than the othersz but neither of theſe are ſtrongly | 
coloured. 

K's Muſcat blanc defrontignan, # i. e. the frontignean 
White muſcat-grape, | is a large long bunch, full ot 
fruit; it is excellent for eating raw, or in ſweetmeats; ; 
it taker good wine, and _ well, either in the oven 
of in the ſun. 

10. There is a kind of grape called Wager blanc de 
| pledinonr, i. e. the white piedmont. muſcat-grap 
its bunch is long; it has ſmaller fruit than the for- 
mer. and its pulp is more unctuous. 

11. Muſcat de ribezalte, i is richly muſked, its berries 
are Lon, and- 9 r 158 ſo agreeable that 
x: 1 £ 


v3 1,1 
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it 3 be one of our firſt grapes, „ not apt 
0 tun; frequently degenerating to the gurran- grape. 
12. Muſcat rouge, i, e. red muſcat or muſcadine, 
by ſome called muſcat de corail, i. e, coral muſcadine, 
| 8 beautiful colour; has the ſame qualities of the 
former, hut its berries are firmer. It requires a ; 
| of ſun to bring it to perlection: but it is ; then, 
one of the beſt grapes. an 
13. Muſcat noir, +,e. the black 5 is ; larger 5 
| than the former; its bunches are very full of fruit, 
which 1 is not ſo high taſted, though its juice is very 
ſWeet ; it bears * and nen its fruit pretty fore 
W 9 
4 Muſcat violet, 1. e. the i Mn © dine , is of, 
2 clearer: black tending to a violer-colgur ; ; its bunch 
is very. Jong, and its By: large 3 it is richly on 
and one of the beſt grapes. 
13. Malvoiſie muſquee, i. . the malmſe) muſca- 
ö dine, is one of the rcheſt mufked grapes urpaſſing 
every other kind in high perfume. It comes from 
Montſerrat, and grows plentifully about. Turin. 7 


1 


| oſcar. long, 2. e. the ſong myſcadine, or. 
paſſe-muſquee d Italie, i. e. the late Italian muſcadine, 
makes excellent ſweetmeats, ot may be eaten raw : 
1 are very large : and long, and. it muſt be 


warmly ex to rĩpen its fruit 3 eyen tho | 
25 10uld not fuffer it to be half ripe, Wo. 


—— higher. perfumed in ſweetmeats than any Oe 
grape, the fire ſupplying that mat Kayour which 
it was denied by the ſun... ge 4 
17. There i is likewiſe. a grape N muſcar long 

violet, i. e. the blue Jong muſcadine, and in ſome places 
ink madeira -muſcadi aa is a beauiful and EX= 
cellent grape. 
18. Raiſin de corinthe, i. | 1. 6. s curran- grape, or, 
corinthian- grape, has a ſweet juice; the bunch is nar- 
1 FR and. re ta her together; it has ſeldom any 
ae more t che red curran- grape. 

2010 3 . L 


— 


_— „ Leevrinthe violet, 1. e. the blue euttan; 2 


r 


we. A comin trrcites Patt tf; 


is a little larger than the former; is very 800 
without ſeeds z it is very apt tx rotz, and for thr rea 
ſon ſhould be pruned longer than other vines.” 

2120; Raiſin ns pepin. i. e. the grape withour ker- 
nels, is a Kitid of chaſſelas, but the bunch is not ſo 
large; it is a little Tharp, however ĩt is extrranſly: good 
prepared in an oven, . as it has no Kernels; fot Which 

reaſon, Norge call it che curran . -grape. Q Rt Me 

521. Vigne greque, 7. e. the greek: grape, by ſome 
called St 1785 aques, i e. St Jam SS: grape, ot Cor 'raifin 
merveilleux, the miraculous” grape; Is a fort of-red 
; bourdelais, whoſe fruit is large and round; it comes 

catly, has a pleaſant ſweet Juite; and makes vet V good 

Vine; its bunches have a fine appearance; 9 its 
leaves, when the froit is ripe; ate beutifilly marked 
wich red, Neck is BY . tr in black, Ne or 


n eee 


44 


: peo 0 Le jenetin, neting by Web ed 
muſcat OE. lets: greet Tallin de St 


Mevuis, is white, FY 25 and not Un 1 the 
1 i is apt to 
W e 5 en 
3. La "IVE 1 e. rh be Ps is at; ri 
( Gur," Pretty g good, bears well, and is fo 6a 
2 it is very. Irequehr, and mech adhhired How 
eaune;. © J 
. Le gnon, gt 1 eck pretty 
lie; it is er nraking wide 14 Pe. 1 
and is an extraordinary bearer. i nds werden 
25. "Le'Uatrjas," i. E. the damaſk· rape.” is an ex- 
trabjdinaty. fruit;” rhe bunches are vel long and large, 
and the grapes bigger than ordinary: the are of an 
| amber-colour, and have but gne kernel in ᷑ach; they 
are apt to fun, and therefore "ſhould be 55 ang 3 
there 1 is the white and the rech e "this: 97 9070 
26. Raiſin d'abricot, 3. f. the ap ricot „is ſo 
. becauſe its fruit'is 1500 ad 5 Fan n 


apricot 1 


% 


0 
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the: tion of bourdelais. + 
27. Mclic blanc, 1. 4. the whith — — ina: | 
good grape for cating, and ene of the Heſt for the 

vintage; its juice is fweet, bears well, and will ans ah | 
This is one of the beſt for drying in the oven.” 
228. Melie noir, ie. the black melie grape, is not | 
ſo good as the former Cans rating: nor does it Aer 

ia wine. 1 t. 
29. Melic vert, i. 6. the green melic, 8 very rats? 
bears well, and is not apt to run. eee. 

this grape never changes yello . 4 
30. Le fauvignon, is a black grape, 7 — 0 _ | 


long; it ivearly ripe, and is one of the beſt grapes. 


31. Le ſauvignon blanc, the white ſort, has 25 
ſame dunn with che: former; chat but of | 
es known. re 4 
32. Le gamet, © am chibloth: and Fi 
. it is an extraordinary bearer, and one may ſay: 
the very beſt; but the wine made of it is" ſmall, and 
its plants leſt but a ſe years. 
33% BeOoolſpau, f. 6. the «bird's-bill: grape, he | 
iquant-paul, is called in /aly, pizutelli, that is to 
” 8 grape is large, very lung, and pointed 
both ends. N Mia iel Nan 1 

N The blue pizutelli is called in Frauct dent de 
loup, i. 6. wolf's tooth; its grape is long: but: leſs 
poiated than the former; it keeps well, and is a good 
ande and very handſome to the eye. NN 
Le gland, i. e-\the dcorn · grape, :fo' called bes! 

4 the fruit is ſhaped like an acorn; iris very feet: 


eee tribe which is — *. Fo, 


mann e patios: eolours! ©. eaſt 


36. Raiſin ſwiſſe, 3. 6. che ſwiczerland-grape,, is 
rather rare chan good. The cluſters are large and 
long, and ds froie ſtriped with black anch white, and 
ſometimes half one and half the other.. 
37. Gras noir d*Eſpagne, i. e. the great black 
Teige * ſome 0 vigne d Alicant, * | 
| the | 


= 
* -- 


* 


9s A GENERAL TREATISE. Pan Il. 


the alicant · grape, brings large cluſters, well furniſhed 


with large grapes fit for the table; from this * 


| 1 molt excellent Spaniſb wine. 


38. Le ſanmoireau is a Flack. grape Selen for 


eating and making of wine. Thie grape is onguh, 
| firm, and grows free upon the bunches. 


39. The frementeau grape is of a reddiſh ey co- 


Ne Jour. its bunches pretty large, and its grapes or ber · 


* 


ſillery, is made. wo! 


ries cloſely ſet together. The ſkin of this fruit is a 


little hard, but its juice excellent; it is af this grape 
that the excellent wine called lillery wine, or vin de 
Hirt ien enn 
40. Blanquet de lemois, is 29 tranſparent Le, 
as Clear as glaſs 3 the berry is long and pretty large; 
it bears well, and has an excellent rich juice. * N 
41 La malsoiſie, i. 6: the malmſey grape, is of a 
grey colour and bears well ; its berry is {mall, but ex 
treamly rich and high flavoured : it 2 and 


is ſo full of juice, that 1 . EIS 


42. Malvoiſie rouge, 5,246 thered Walch eg FLY is 
255 flame · colour, and has the. A HT Hg Vith the 

mer. W138: Dan Ni Bar BY xy „ 
443. Malvoiſie blanc, 5 3. ane 1 malmaſercnape, 
js a more rare, but a later grape than the Mn: 
Feſteem the gtey ſort to be the beſt. + 
14. Le n is a large blue 2 which 
_ brings: bunches of an extraordinary ſize, and berries: 
very large,. round and hard : the wood is reqdiſn, and 
the leaves vtined with red. One ſort of it bears in 
an extraotdinary manner, and bloſſoms three times in 
a ſummer, The mid ſummer- fruit ſometimes comes 
100 perfection about Paris, but the third bloſſom comes 
L . boweper in the ſouth parts of Iiah all the 


three crops ren reaſoh it is called chere 
uva de tre volti. A . HY 


of all grapes. M0: SOR 7 


ads 


45. Raiſin d'Italy, 5. Ak e e ewe 


by ee 8 is of * e Viz, | tin 
ny ite 
ö VVV | 
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white and the blue. The bunches are large and long: 


It does not ri ripen kindly about Paris. 
46. Raiſin d Afrique, i. e. the Africah-grape, - 
very large, its berries looking like plums 1 of this 
there are the red and the 1 Sp its bunches are of 
an extraordinary ſize; the figure of its grape rather 


long than round, a little flat ro warde the 2 its 


wood and. leaf are remarkably Oy it Ho 
4 47. Le Rina vis highty elteemed in 4 | 
it is' one of the mehe tribe, well taſted, and mts) rut 
little pointed. VF 
438. The e is of tas kinds; the hits; 


| the red, and the black, the bunches of fruit are very 
large, rather fit to make verjuice or ſweetmeats than 


for kating. This vine is the beſt we can uſe for graft- 
ing many kinds of grapes upon; chiefſy ſuch i are 


apt to degenerate, as the damaſle grape, and the cur- 


12 the berry longiſh/ and freely; diſpoſed upon the 


# Cf 


ran-grape, but it is better to graf the” ae . 


. plants of their on tribe. et 28 
49. Le teinturiet, i. 6. the Beere gips called hg 


8.405 and 2 70 d' Eſpagne, Has its frun ver 4 


ed: ti upon the bunches, and is; 
black dye; its chief uſe is to heighten and ae 


Wine, though it is of great ſervice: ENG the cure 


wounds. i ett 38H 20 Mun 563 OM. HOW * 
Thus far my ſriend's: papers lah concerning'the 

vines chiefly admired-in'Frante:;:It would be well if 

we could reconcile our Zxgiafþ catalogues to thoõſe of 
Frante, that we might not ſend to that country for 
ſorts which we hayer already, from catalogues that 
may be impoſed upon us, Ne T HON NS 


has Fry improvement of old Ache bin pe bs, 292 
i; ter ie 4  gentlemay in Hamplbie,. 6d 
ct e 5 


tt fr: 
As ther wading mare "defjrable than Sinn or 


ring of time to à gentleman who 4 a lover of plant- : 


ing, 


4 


% 4 : 


1 


| 5 and dethis cur. drtſſing and ordtri 


— | 
det withent contril, it is ba them again 
| a pre, mongeremnr ya, ora were 
regulated b gadicious.gavernment} and the vine e- 
ſpecially bit ãs a plant. bat above all athers is moſt 

jachnabſe to ramhle. mut uf rule, if it be. ſuffrred to 
take its own courſe, requires the ſkill:of che gardener 
more then other trees, to bring it into healthful order 3 


— —— — Tan have 


ing it muſt be agree- 
able, partly to the rules of art, and partly to the laws. 
Sen nature. for without bathitheſe>conſidera- 
tage ve ſhall never chring ir co tt b we 
ine 4D: De O ( 

: We wuſt know,, end, that all Ant berg cheir 
due upon ſnoots af n ame year, and thoſe ſhoats, 
as elles be. grapes thæy produce, are much fairer 
and ithed, as they ſprout from large ſhoots 
of the former ; for thaſe ahh ſpriag rem the old 
blakowhed are faintiand weak, affording-only {mall 

197 „that ripen later as they are more 
remote dhe earth: herefore hat ic practiſed by 
the: kaſdiartiſits,, is tf n and lay the 
branches for 1 ground! as poſſible, 
by which means the fruit is larger, and ripens much 
nern hutraſpetiallj; if webury/parrof them in tbe 
&irths: ſecjasithey may. take root, for then they are 

nouriſned, via. from the rot of the mother- 
Wand from the fibres which ſtrike out of the 
5 and cove may yet help: theſe! young: ſhoots in 
their e by laying dale 6s 6 G6 hank | 
roots to ſtrike | into. eee 
ln the e bon before e the vine be brought 


into method two ways; we mult di engg ge:them 
from. 895 walls, and diſmember them of all the ; ſmaller 
Wk W Ah EW; ee 98 HE 08 


chuck 8 or 75 10 
of the dame year 5 wich if they't 


may prune to u yard or more nde or Jevertian 5 
' Horter in proportion as they are leſs vigorous, When 


the Vine is thus ordered; dig up the ground about its 
aid Bend down ehe Whole vine as near che earth} 
Myle, making it faſt with ſtrong hooks or ſtakes," 1 


that the ſpring” of the body of the vine may be eurbed 


in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall not at an way ſtir che 
zeug layers, or draw them out of the eath; for evtry 
moor after it has been pruned as above 
be lad in the groun 


fer though perhaps, when you lay them down in fg. 


| vembiry may not appear longer than afoorabove 


ound,” yet you muſt provide to tie up the 
nch will ſprout! from chem the fell. tin 
noi thus you Mall have 5 
year beating fruit, made out of one ſingle plant, if it 


be large and well furniſhed with branches. And when 
the Ne ripe, you may cut che layer from the old 


Jes and place its ſtem or body with t 
wh as made that ſummer WY ' 
from. In the anne de 8e Ay VA 


muſt _ 
d to or three joints at ſeuſt; "and 
the parts of them which riſe out of the ground for 
deuring, © ſhould be tied up to ſtakes of four feerlong ; 


in one 


ſhoots 
700 took It 
| this vine 


Tee" 'you'may-contHive"to'placea aer od two 


near the wall, ſo i they may remain 1 ad I 
think it would 8 well eno ugh ii while to p de 
bea ly eden layers to Be drawn through, ratſe 
| en ar c red earth, N Hen th 
have PA is their 'Grſt'fruie, you 3 
500 Pleaſe, without hazard or a Joſs of time. 
Thie ſecond way I would preſtribe for the imp 


rag old unruly vines, though” they ws 55 


high, ſhbuld be to prune them 5 5 ed; 


where there happens s tobe prope per thoors for: bear- 


ing at ſome Aang em the earth,” they mould be 
5 n W ä ate tc the Wall in 


1 
iron ; 
; 


* 


a con raw. | 


TFron- rings, and filled with earth, which: will haſten 
_ the ripening of the fruit, and enlarge the bunches, as 
well as if they were to grow near the ground, and in 
eech nouriſn the Whole tree ; for every part of it will 
of the nouriſhment drawn from. the earth in 
the pots, by the roots of thoſe hranches growing in 
them; but do aſſiſt the rooting of zheſe branches, they 
cel be, now and eee with . when the 
aſon is dry. © 38 101 18 <A an F 
Af we oem ain this manner, we are nne of as 
Shere are pots. If we ſeparate them 

5 old ſtock; - or if we let them remain on the 
vin Via bank Vell enough lalt chte years feed- 

heir Pote roots, and the mother rot; but we. 
r ie wean while. encourage no other ſhoots of 
2 Aae A 5 from the rooted parts in 
edelfign to make freſh, pottings to 

n 57 of "cer thatare w be taken AWW: 
. Ane 18 At 


. k. BRADLEY. 
Lag EET 55 N 
— 5 2 5 5 þ = "xm ” 


hs L 41 775 P ll. 2 ears; 35 4 1 77 * ep 
fires, 28 peel eription, culture and time of 
with curicus eee to. . 


in” + 111 V. 1 vgrryn 91 tow 33a 


2 * * 

by of — 6 * " 2 | 4 
th _— 12 3 1 EF 1 "25. 2 Trp ry 2 
ire * n 388 * 45 2 #4 * » 


EET were = into my hands. by à very 

1 enced gentleman ; and I am per- 

l Fg of gfeat uſe. to the lovers of good 

fruit, « by „ well from the directions given; by a for 
the t of the ſeveral forts in the garden, as 
bringing ther. to the table in the beſt perfection. 


© 


Ahe great variety pears require eee of 
Con deration, dere nn e e for although 


. not take under OOTY the whole 1 92 ; 
1 not a gue ; 


a a „ . 
7 . R R Ba. 
at, 4 A * eta 
1 * 
. 
” 
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| of them yet the good ſorts: 3 me ar | 
enough to fill a large part of my papers; chiefly be- 5 4 
cauſe their culture is not the ſame for every one. The 
ſeveral ſpecies of theſe are of very different qualities E 
ſome are melting or buttered ; others are crackling or 
- Juicy,"and others more dry and odorous. They come 
in, or begin ripening betimes in the ſummer, even in 
July? and from that date we have pears chat are in 
uſe all the year; ſome of the late winter peats reep= 
ing well, al _ ow) new. fruit orn. 5:75 ee 


ö 2 | 0 

I i — * + & ” 8 : A 2 e — 9 

4 bh X #. at Bs F 1 2 6 : 
8. > 4 8 8 "ha of | i | 

* A R ; 1 

Ll F N 

fa # o 


'Themoſt eee a flow or fit for cating, abs +. 
the beginning of Zuly. The little muſcat, or ſeptem .- 
guille, as — of the French gardeners call it, is hh 
firſt ripe. It is the beſt, and has by much the richeſt 
flavour of any of the little forward pears, though they .. 

are of ſeveral kinds; and there ſhould not be wanting: | 
a Ke 5 of them in a. garden, notwithſtanding they laſt 
but few days. The little muſeat brings its fruit in 
cluſters, much en in eſpaliers than Randards, or 
ehe open air. 
- The gros muſcat, or great moſcar; "dies Wes beser 
is fruit in cluſters like the former, but has the ſame 
33 It is larger, and been the nen 
| a wall. a 4 
Le petit miſcat batard, or litle baſtard mae 
is alſo called by the French, poire guenette, ot genet- 
ting. It brings its fruit in cluſters, and bears well in 
| 2 ſicuation; but has Da RE. nicilavony: of che tu 
me. 1 > $0 

Le muſcat a longue . or long talked muſcat-. 

; pear, is a good fruit and agreeable to the peels Jt * 
pretty large, and remarkable for its long Hall. wh Ie. VL 
is a great bearer. * e 

Lie bourdon muſquè, or tet d vb; is: a | 

large early muſcat. The fruit is round, high fla- 
. and the tree bears well, * muſt be n . 
tle. 


* 


3 A GENERAL TREATISE ; renn 


Hetle greeniſn, enen 10 rot in he he | 
ik füll ripe. SEAS Via "3366 SB 164- 3. 181-3.N; 
I Tbe halfing pear, or u poite bat veau, folla 55 that 
muſcar firſt rĩpe ; it yields a round yellow fruit, of a 
3 flavour z bears well, and ſhould be eaten 
ir is full ripe, for ĩt quickly grows any, end 
xots like the other ſummer : p ears. 
Es gros hativeau, or great haltig pear, bears. in 
- cluſters, and in abundance. The fruit is yellow and 
red, finely. painted. It will not keep and is much 
better eaten a little green than full ripe. 
Le hativeau blanc, white haſting- Pear; or as ſome 
French. calbit, le milan cheſtẽ, or the ſum- 
mer. milan peary is large, whitiſh; and ſo: melting, 
thin ir bears the name im ſorne e of burge Gele 
ot ſummer- burẽe Rei „n 740 
+ >Laipoire de la magdelame, or. magdalet-peary 1 
__ almoſt wund, rather green than veilo ; of a pretty 
good tuſte, and large for 2 forward or haſtir 
 kigrows mealy (ever upon the tree, if it be-toorripe. 
'>Laiballigiine,. & e. the faireſt or figue-muſquee, 
| i. e. the muſked fig- pear, is large for a forward ſort; 
i i called belliſſime for its great beauty, being of a 
die yellbwe ſtreakt with! red. It has a rich flavour. 
Itr'wood is very large aud ſtrong, and its leaves round, 
and bigger than ordinary. rs is alſo called by ſome 
"French": gardiners; bonne deus fois Van, 5: e; good 
_ewieea'iycary for it bloſſoms about midſummer for a 
ſerctad pn and brings that fruit ſometimes to per- 
Dion ig Septrmͤrr and Oëuber. It may be, that it 
Was called the fig-pear, becauſe of its bringing two 
etaps of een or ar left _ Its e 


e dd ſo- 
| lie; | the ſupreme, hn r poire de 6gue, 


* 


71 


i. e. the fig-pear, or groſſe Jargonelle, i. e. great jar 
gonelle ur wiberiſh prar. It - à large long E 
N its ben W = 


9-4-4 


and it is an extra 


Mie. 2210 F. GAR DENING. 
| ſubjett to be-ftony vin moſi not be over 
ing, for too much ripeneſt mas it v0 
Ua cuiſſe madame, il e-: lie lady*s:chigh 1 dn | 
pear, well known and admired. It is x long fruit. of 

a reddiſh grey when it is full ripe; the fleſh is firm, 
and the juice (2. weet; it will keep ſome time. - 

Le gros & petit blanquet, i. e. the large ad ſiall 
| blanket pears, which are well eſteemed. The * 

is byiſoms ralled poire de Perles ite. pratbpeary-they 
are ofa rich water, or t - 1h other termm, has a 
rich flavour: they arebbrh godd of a;yellow<rolour, 
and keep pretty Well Phe tree has a/goud'-appear- 
ance, ſtrobts; ſtrong. and Beurs very large leaves“ The 
large ſort 1 la muſette ee, % 

che Anjou bagpipe. „ 
Lua paire ad mise, i. 5 d added Peas, Fe round 
like that ſort called poire ognonet, i, e little onion 
pearz its juice is exttreathly: fweet and nos, 
bearer; COLL BIS e 
[admire Joanner, E eorhe admired lirete John, "i 
leſe and longer chan the fopmer. It. is ſe called becauſe 
its time of perfection is about St Job- daft N 

N ee roum de 3 1. 6. doe eher ruſſet 
of Tours,- or te de Cypre, i. ei the · Cyprus pear, 
is the beſt 2 this month, almoſt round, 1 | 
| browniſh grey oolour, Its fleſly is five and its you 
ey: and Tichly flavoured,” - n 

poire d'ambre, i. e. the amber pears, or by: tome 

ire a la reyne, i. e. the queen's pear, or muſ- 

ve , is a ſmall pear, very yellow, ſhaped like 
the muſrat, but larger; Its flavour is extreamly-rich, 
| Rt is a good bearer; ren ao ago a landfeme tree 

war yellow! wood. Og 045 

Le xrouſſrlet batif, 44 "rhe rand: little ruddy, | 

or ruſſet pear, named alſo perdreau muſquee;; 6 r the 

muſſtecl partridge, is very like the eommon rouſſelet, 
_ 0 eats ths good, its een very ng 

emo 


1 
deter, 


X.. 


30 A GENERAL TREATISE. Part Il. 
Memotandum. I obſerve, that the pears mentioned 


by Mr Merlert for July, come little later with us, than 


they do ee e a eg beer 
N b. e RAIN en a lle ily 
5 0 AU, | PEO GUST BENE" ky 
. In Ae the following: pears e fe b i eating ; 
"The "viz... win 144 
6 La ce e e or as it 
is called eee. gardeners poire e $ Sanfon, 


or St Sampſon's pear 3 it is large, long ſhaped, yel- 
Io and melting; it bears abundantly, and ſhould 
be gathered before it is ripe, to give it its beuree, or 
des h This pear in ſome places is alſo 
called groſſe cuiſſe madame, i. e. lady's great thigh, 
and at Orleans {ith ok. ben preſet, i. . A Hour. wor- 
thy. tacbeipreſertted, 

L jatgonelle along and rediſh,. but not © long as 
the former; it is a little dry and ſtony, but has a. good 
Avatar, 2 — rich and high taſted. 

Le parfum de Pan, i. c. Pan's perfumed pear, is 
pretty. | \. rather Jong chan round, like the pear 
called in French ſucree. vert, i. e. green ſugared Pear. 
Its juice i is extreamly ſweet and rich in flavour. 
Ia poire de jaſſemin, 1. e. the jeſſamine· ptat, or 
vilaine — reele, is of midling ſize, ſome what longer 
than round; its juice is e . the fruit Is ſubject 
to he ſtanz * 5 
_ 1: Lagre e moüille bopche, 1. e. the great · mouth 
Water⸗ rat, or coule- ſoif, i. e, quench- thirſt, or as 
ſome other French gardeners name it, le franc · real 
. ele, is is a large — bow greeniſh and melting, of 
a ann? good taſte ; but growing mealy if not ga- 

ed a ſittle before it is ripe's the ſtalk is chick and 
rt it is a good bearer, 
38 „I chair d' Adam, or Adam's fleſh, or — de 


| kince, i. 6. the prince is not unlike the 
its 1 * * he - Tuners 
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 roufitibeij" ir has 3 rode-rarered Juices"is. very ieh 
flavoutedy bears well; and may be Rept Jon 


without rotting, 'which is too generally the fault 0 4 


| rhe-furbmer-fruics.:: "34 45 TE 2 5 DJ 26 15 3H - * 
La valle, i, e. the/valley-pear zi or (poire c de 3 


: | the Juicy pear, 18 watery, and ſome what Harſu now | 
and then; do That iti is netarpreſeit e much in eſteem Y 


zs it has been formerl ieee 
»Lapolts Lenden i. e the double t headed — 
| ln rocks and full of ſweet juice!; twill keep a 
8 ripen deff After iris ten from the! trees its an 
grows very large and good upon dwarfs v1 

E gfos & le petit ogcioget, fl e. the gtratand all 
onion pears; are muſctu and high fla Une ; round, 
"flat and pelo, ſhaped ſamemhat like onions; [they _ 
ate uber aa ami thengto be ſony: hut are excels - 
lent , Digg \t & 1:1 7 145 Boo 8 . 

e roufſetetdeRheims, ; $565 the great r et 

8 from Rholmb, is generally allowed by all to be one t 
peurs: it is butteret! abd melting, 
wich a muſſted flavour, and brings much larger and 


falper fruit in eſpallet cham dn open ground? e 


Lee petit touſſelet, i. e, the ſmall fouſſclet, is greyer 
and: mor ruſſet than the former; it does not rot ſo 


: ſoon. it brings its fruit to good. een nd ; 


ard, and by that niethod keeps longer, and is is Helter 
taſted S'this fruit ia ſo much coveted, that we plant 


in all manner of expoſures, to preſerve it the longer 


among us. It is TCR r Hon, girl, 4. * 
the eld ee pe. „ ene 

Lr pe ang aste. 71. the bloody pear, — 
oh a'coriolicy: than valuable at the table.; it is ſomes © 

what like the valley- ar aforementioned, but is rect 
Within - ſide quite. to! N : it ſhould be gathered 
before i it is ripe, for it is 5 vety ſhort ee 

La poire de fr anchipane, is mall, 3 ae 
its n e ſweet and d 
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|  _ - pear, or la pdire de taſte ribaut; it 


- : = Pear; is Arg, 


I A GENER A TREATISE. un x 


f dor fuekt ! or 
75 Fiore alles in Palin — 


rd, 5.1. gien; muſ⸗ 
ü at in os iti named, 1 wv Weben, a 


and green · 
uh wick aimed juice, it is A great any; eek and 
makes Güte tre; and though it is a crackling or 
itte pat, it flcth is 11 it keeps Rene Rell 
ks pl Pala; eee e. 

"hp pale u' 1. . mi gin ted- 
Kae raches flat than long; it is very juicy; with a 
 dalicare' tender fem; bears welt e 
ie highly, eee d. 
pin Lombardie, £80 the | 

cb ns it is alled/by 


N * 


per; 
fone la paire de Milan, 5. & the 


long, ant of 4 high twuſked fla- 
0 N FA SoSrat in time, «little before it h; ripe : 
Uh a good pear with a ſugared juice. 
_ SLagros blanc; e. the rei white, is u large pear, 
men mod diddder! towarils tun falk, And, prey big 
_ + _ Jhout- the bead e it is white and: very mie! 
mould beleüvenm firtle befare it is tipel fbr it 
quickly ; % ther wre: is hand{due, with re Bead 
e very lige leuts : | 721 8 ö 
© "M L/odtranteabuſguce, e rat finelling: pear, 
eee nne poire de Daune 5. 6. the baim- 
0 * likewiſg\ poire d' amidon dr. the ſtaftch⸗pear; 
Sr3elle, - Doing Parat 1. e. the: piſmire : prarꝭ and 
us, verge an a ef is-longiſh, ver; 
8 ow diy, and highly perfu R 
Bs brute bonne, 2. e. the Aiken brute, is thus called, 
ere et 0 of: its:feſhs, hut it is very 


Ie. = set, und Hi 
da ſhould be vaten 


flavoured: it is a green pear, 
3 ts-wood and Faves are 
whitih/and fatinactous 9 9 | 


2 ee e 1. e, the funmentergam) 
of e d 


* 


orange pear, leſs round than long; it is r 


3 * 1 Fa 2 8 N 
s _ 3+ 397 9 * 1 
4 3 ä j 
% 


e 1 be che Cn e 


betgamys it ia. 
par; ſoft and melting; and is in 


— ; 


they call in Gaſes la noire 


the Greek: bergamotz 


low, and a bearer * NC a 
rn i * pt 8 


L'inconnue cheſneau, or la foadertede Breſt, / i | — : 
the melting 15 


pear of Breſt, is rather long chan Ar 
is) is god and rich; it is an extraordinary — 4 
in in mp things reſembles the 9 Pear, 
"oy a deux which is rather ropaderiand 
_ kiſs red than this ; it is ill named a maulting pear, ſor 


LESS 


_ inifleſt is! rather vritile' wore than burcired = . 1 l 


Er r 5 ua 1 n N 3 - 
L griſe l i. 6. the pears or la 
bar foreſt, i the' fo — z alſo. called la 
F. e. elis toad · ſtone pdar; or elſe Pambrette 

ok 5 „. 56 pw re err of i is alſo r 6 
rude epte; i. b. the ſharp ſwo b [becauſe of ies 
E wood; the fruit is of the make, neither 
— lit is of a greyiſh Solos a tele but- 

the juice is ſweet and pleaſunt. 


N T6 3 d'effe, f. 6. the ſummer muſk-pear, a 
| wk called le muſcat de Savoie, i. e. the Savoy-muſeae, - 
or poire aur mouches, i. e. the fly-pear, recen | _ Wn 


Vernon, or Vernion's onion-pear, is 4 kind of ted 


beaurifully coloured with yellow and fed; e 


long time. d qI ID Ne 


Te poire Forage; f e. the orange-pear, b ef fe. 


veral kinds; Forange commune, i. e, the common 
orange-pear, is ſmall and greeniſh z Forange royalls, 


i. 6 the royal orange-pear, is an handſome large fruit. 


and very good; Porange maſquee,' i. 4. the muſked 


* ar, is of a rd make ang ſbould be eaten 
N ls = Ls | before | 


13 


by pedts like-che aurumn-bergamy, AY its! parti | : :4 
| A which are ene el ren 
La ſoſſe muſque 


de violon, i. e. the * ivalmoſt found, vel 


JOY — 


_- A GENERAL TREATISE. 2 


- | befare it is full pe, for it is very ſubject to rot at che 
== ys 3 
to too long upon the t e 
22 due eaten, for they loſe their: eee wg pk el 2 
A poire de fichefrian, is langiſh, and of a aff | 
Sey; it is a great bearer, and is:ſoft and — i 
La poire d'eatirroſe, i. e. the roſe· water prar, o 
by ſame called caiſle - roſet & eth curled. roſe-pear, 
Fs, » grey and round, the ſtalk is wery ſhort, and. * 
Jude ſweet, and of a roſe- like flavwdut. ; 
914 muſcat d"Aouſt, i. e the Auguſt Mae; is 
called I poire d avarat, 5. 8. the averat · pear, or poire 
de robine, or poite de la honville, 5. e. the hanyille- 
. pear, or poire royalle, i. e. the royal-pear, is flat and 
_ rounds: and hasta hard fleſn. The fruit comes in 
_ cluſters, and is of an high muſked flavour, and one 
ol the beſt: there is the great and ſmall of this ſort. 
There is one of this kind harder, and drier than the 
| large ſort, Which has che richeſt muſk. of any pear. 
Le pa e Sos e. The, * . 
pear, or la poire de ys i. e. the berny-pear,- is 
longiſh, lu, and of RET taſte. It ig. Sreeniſh 
_ and{potzed.;:; Nn 7555 01.37 4. 41 1 
LA eramoiüne, ; 46. the 8 is a fn 
r.. a little longiſn, ſome what like the blapket-pear; 
[thinner $:FherJuice 1 is very [weets: . it n gteat 
= ' beater. 10.9867 iS. \-.ROY 7557 22 1e 5 N N 
_ ” bon -chr&tien; -muſques,. 5,4, the muſked- bon 
ctetien, ot good chriſtian, or poire ſans. peau, i. e. 
the pear, withaut ſixin, is rounder and ſmaller than the 
ſumtder - ſort ; its ſkin is yellow, And its fleſh pretty 
_ hard; it is one of the beſt pears, and the moſt in 
eſteem; its juies is very Tugettagd delicious. It muſt 
be. graſted upon a, free ſtock, fot it ſeldom comes to 
any thing upon the quince, and is ſo fick le, that even 
though ic is grafted upon a pear. ot free ſtock, it laſts. 
but a few eam it thrives —_ from a * 1 from 
B 282. des 4 r 2 85 10 eleft 
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n SEPTEMBER” n 15 
ln gepeanber the following pears are finder: thembley , 


Gi le bon chrètien d'eſft, i. e. the ſummer bon 


| chretien, or by ſome called gracioli, i. k. the delicate 
Pear; it is a large yellow pear, with tender fleſh, full 


of fine ſugared juice, of a longiſh make ; it is pretty. 
good bearer, chiefly about the tops of the branches, 


which ſhould not be cut off from more than 1 


(nes that bear in the ſame manner. 
La. poire de ſalveati, is pretty las ee 


far its ſtalk is long and flender; its fruit is fair and 


ſome, of a fine yellow 3 it is melting, and will 


pretty well ; it is one of the deren bee . 


- 


| W be reckoned among the beſt. 2 


La chambrette, i. e. the chambrette pear, is latge 


and longiſh, with a very agreeable melting fleſn; it | 


is ſo named, as being firſt brought among us by the 
Marquis.of Cambray, the author of the virgoulcuſe-. 


pear; ſome: call it 25 chambrette ohyver; i.e. the 
winter chambrette. 15 0 904, 241 e 


La poire d'ange, i. e. "the Bel Pes is e 
like the ſalveati ; it is flatter and more melting, but 
has not ſo nich a flavour, nor quite ſo ſweet a juice. 
La poire de mon Dieu, i. e. God's 

handſome . and pretty „of ay 


Juicy enough, and not ſubject to be ſtony; it is a very 
good bearer, and the pears ripen upon the tree at ſome! = 

different, ſpaces of time from one another. Re SOIL * 

La poire de roſe, i. e. the roſe · pear, has a large 


round fruit, of an-onion-make;, its ſtalk is very long 
and ſlender, its fleſh is a little handyn it bas a roſe-· 


watered juice, and is very good. de 


Lal verte longue, i. e. the long = pears: in ld 


called moüille bouche d'automne, i. e, the autumn 
$ . bouche, or . pete 


. 0 Chap. hs KY oo DENIN'G.. \ 303 55 
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green colour when it is ripe;;-ic | 
| iv very as ing and of a wy rich juice, 


When it grows in fuch land as . ry tha ety 


tit thrives better upon à quince Rack. 


Ia verie Jongue Suifle, i. e. the orig. green pear! of 
Switzerland, or poire panachte, i. e. the e 
ſtriped pear, has the ſame qualities with the former; 


. its-woodas marked with yellow and green, anch its 


fruit is a little ftriped, and even ſome of its leaves, 
L found this fruit at Baudeville, N was in great ö 
eſteem, and a rarit r. s | 
Le beuree rouge, 1. . the red indus of wh baw- 
ter=pear, is called likewiſe by ſome French gardeners 
beurée d' Anjou, i. e. the Anjou. butter. pear q ſdme 


nume it poire d amboiſe, i. e. the amboiſe- pear. In 


| Normandy it is called iſambert le bon, or the good 
iſambert; it is a large pear, long, not pointed, but 
well coloured; it is ſo buttered and aeg that it 
well deſerves its character of beuree ; its juice is ſu- 
gared and high flavoured; and it ripens off the tree 
1 which ſhould be gathered be- 
fote they are quite ripe: it is the belt. pear of this ſea - 
ſon, as the rouſſelet is of the ſüme e, and the | 
bon chretien of the winter. 


5 Le beuree gris, i. e. che grey beuret, e but : 


ter- pear, comes--later than the former, and is tart 
and more melting; but the gteen beuree is the leaſt 
mehing of any of the burter-pears.z its juice is more 
flat, and i its flavour leſs rich. To keep the beuree a 
long time in eating, we muſt; let them hang upon 
| „ and plant ſome trees of them | 
_ againſt, a wall, to the weſtern aſpect. 
Le beuree blanc, the White beuree, or by ſome 
* -Hrench gardeners called beurte u courte queue, i. e. 
aha ſhort ſtalked beuree,' but moſt commonly called 
| duyenne, or the dean's pear, alſo poire-de St Miche!, | 
ir. St Michael's pear, or Michaclnas pear ; by ſome 
8 N * * 
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dt la bonne ente, ile. the goad graft 3 it is % 


5 ge d Dod fruit, of a citron · colour, and is 1 3 
| a hc A ee ug genre be gg . 


it is very meiting A ener 
Te pfum Acouſt, i. e. the | Auguſt- 
pen, eee per are Bade ke for nde 
| OT aa 
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| The following pars re fic for eating in o 


Da 


ere | 
„e ee n df ſeveral (ates dr eng ln dr 
hide, the gilded, and the grey; the white fort ripens 


firſts has-its fleſh | more tender than the others, and 


its juice leſs ſugared ; its: whiteneſs ſeems to proceed - 
from ſome diſtemper in the tree; for when the tree 


| is very vigorous, the fruit is better coloured. 


Le meſſire Jean dote, i. e. the gilded n 5 
: John, has a more richly ſugared juice than the former, 
is not fo ſubject. to be ſtony as the grey ſort which 
comes later, will keep pretty well, and has an extra- 
ordinary rich juice; this is one of the beſt and moſt. 
antient fruits, is for eating all the autumn · ſeaſn, 
when people are, for the molt part, in the coumry ; 
and therefore one ſhould have plenty of them; the firſt 
| reed en ene, | 


La te Age, l 6, the vine-pear, by ſoune: 


called damoiſelle, 7. e. the lady's pear, and alſo la 


longe queue di Anjou, il. e. the Anjou long · tail; it is . 6 


round, of a greyiſh broun · colour, very melting, and 
of an excellent rich juice; the ſtalk is extraordinary 


long; the fruit ſhould be gathered before it is full 25 


* otherwiſe ic grows mealy and ſoon rots. 


coated,” of a flat make, and very melting 3 it ripens 


Leb is in gathered from the tree, _ TINT? its 


. X 4 . | 
— N ' 1 . 
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d'automne, i. e. the eee e 5 | 
gamot, is a pretty large green pear, a little rough 2 oh 


. . _ 
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Seen to a yellowiſh· colour; ĩt keeps ty an To 


Wing this fruit fair and good, and make the tree 

ioc us good wood, and cunſequently good fruit, me 
© muſt expoſe it to the riſing or ſetting tun;;:and-by:no. 
means to the violent heat of the ſouth ſun, which would 


" Eanker the wood, and make the fruit ſmall and full of 


Cracks. It ſeldom anſwers our expectations upon 


dwarfs; but in that caſe the ſhoots muſt be pruned 
logg. if we expect our wood to be well nouriſhed and 
8 roßtable z it is:one of our beſt: fruits, but wel ſeldom 
nd trees enough of this ſort in the fruit · gardens: 
The autumn“ pears ſhould. always. be more in number 
than the others, becauſe the autumn fruit is almoſt half 
Sur diet, and is wholſome. We ſhould plant ſome of 
this kind of bergamot to the ſeiting fan the juice 
" Indeed will be leſs perfumed, but the ſweet ot ſugared 
taſte, which is the cxcellency of moſt winter · fruits, will 
make good the want of the high flavour. The water, 
or juice of the bergamot, is the coldeſt of all fruits. 
La bergamotte Suiſſe, i. e. the bergamot of Swit- 
zerland, is ſcarcer than the others; it is a flat made 
_ fruit and very'melting, ſtreaked with green and yel- 
low, and its wood the ſame; it bears well and covets 
à wall, but little ſun. This pear is no leſs good than 
8 and is Ge? partner of the hart and 
the very beſt. DE fu e099 A* e ee 
La bergamotte n mu wſquee, i. E. the muſked berga 
mot, or la poire du cblombier, i. e. the dove - pear, 
or poire de Sicile, i; e. the Sicilian pear, or le petit 
muſcat d'automne, i. e. the little autumn muſecat, is 
2 ſmall dry pear, very high favoured, a great ga 
aud makes an excellent ſweetmeaat. 
Lua bergamotte bararde, f. e. the baſtard eee 
zs large and flat, ſtreaked with grey, bears like ropes 
of onions,” its fleſh is brittle, of a pretty eee 
and ſhould be gathered a little deter 10 rip ens. 
hae bergatnotte tardive, 1. 6. che late bergamct, or 
e de 3 . 


2 . * * ; more - 
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wre. 2 20 GARDENING! - x A "20. 
1 in eſtetm than the former, becauſe of its long 
though its other qualities are the ſame" it is 
very common in Anjou, but very rare about Pari. 
La — . e the fair and good pear, is 
5 a large pear, long and aal of a greyiſh red; the 
- fleſh'is tender and delicate, but my ve! eaten Juſt in 
| time, for it preſently decays. OS „„ 
+ Le petit oing. 5. e. che ecard en ende. 1 
| die ſize," almoſt round, but of unequal ſhape, rather 
green than yellow; it is one of = moſt n | 
fore ears, and bears very well. „ 
Le beſi d' Hery, i. e. the eg of Hery foreſt,” 
is a round, yellow, rough coated pear, of à middle 
bie, better baked than raw; having a fennel-like | 
flavour, which is good in baked pears. It comes 
from the foreſt of Hery, in the lower Britany, whence | 
it took its name. Beh or befier, ſigniſies wilding n 
Britazy, Normandy, and ſeveral other provinces, - 
Lie chat brule, i. e. the burnt cat, otherwiſe led 
l pucelte de Xaintonge, i. e. the Xaintong virgin, is 
alle longiſn and pointed, very brown, melting, | 
and ot a rich water; it preſently grows meal). 
Le bec d'oye, i. e. the gooſe: bil- pear, icommonly | 
called le Martin ſec de Bourgogne, i e. the Burgundy. 
dry Martin- pear, is a ſmall pear, almoſt round, of a 
reddiſn brown; its ſtalk is thick and nde x ow | 
tte melting, and is well-rafted;) 3” og 7 
L a poire de St Denis d' Angers, 1. e. st Den e 
Anger's pear, is large, fair, long, and yellow; its 
_ fleſh is brittle and crackling, and its juice richly” 1 ſu⸗ 
gared ; it is much eſteemed about Aniau. 
L'amadotę, i. e the amadot - pear, is flat ſhaped; yel- 
low, dry aod-tigtflavoured,) with a rough cot; it is 
ſo callet from being found ũrſt in a wood in Burgundy, 
e to the Lady Oudatte; when it was wild Jes. 
wood was full of thorns; but by cultivating it upon 
| i nce-ſtock$,;:1t-loſesits.'thorns, though upon free- 
1 E e e 
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_ 2 GENERAL ran anon Patel | 
it then has mone juice un in more 
43, and indeed maybe placed d the beſt; - 
n med fruits, are 
Ka ſails chan, way moiſt - 
litter bringipg large, inſipid 
N 5 ſhould be chiefly — gre that all of — 
melting or butter-pears, which ſeldotm are very high 
flavoured, ſhould be planted in light ſails; and it has 
been an obſervation worthy notice, that: the beuree 
2 ot thoſe that are melting like the thorn-pear, 
echaſſerie, &c. are greatly improved by 
them vpon the amadotte.; for ie 0. Juices ot af te 
_ amadotte- is. .muſked-and: richly — and the 


1 which are 0 vpon it, 
are perfumed by t. 1 
* St Francis, 1. dhe 81 Made * very 
lutte; long, and pelle it bakes ee e W is | 
rather t harſh 40 eat raw. e SL 
' Powe de ronville, 4. e. ahe- ronvillespeat,/is 
Jonas and green; but grows yellow in 
ebe extreamiy good 
cm S W N 914 rn N 
VLepine roſe, i. c. the ed et two 1 
| rhe-carlict ripe is rather lang than round, and brings 
a fair large fruit, intermixt with yellow and grey; it 
has a/ſtrong roſy. flavour. The latter ſort-is ſomewhat | 
ke the-portail,” or gate pear; it is latter, and has 
leſs of the toſy flavour than che forward kind. 
Pore de lanſac, 5-16. the lanſack - pear, alſo called 
1a Davphines: 5: e. the Dauphin. comes from a 
1 named-Hezes -it is a fimall,” round, yellow, | 
rough nnd one of the moſt melting forts : it is 


- Thigh 


bey 047 ey of the beſt. - Tr- holds; fic for eating a 5 


long time, even till January, cif it is gathered late; 
upon the tree after the leaves are fallen, 


and: till the hard 4 frofts begin a it is dlikewiſe- called 
* d auromne, i. 6. the autumn - franchipan, 
e i rich * 3 | 

y 


c + . ä „ 
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yellow in ripening; it is one of the firmeſt beurees, 
and is vety good 


or ſtraw, no more than the other beurees, or melting 


pears, which are apt to take the taſte from any thing 772 
they touch: but they may ſafely be laid eee _ 
made of oak, or covered with plaiſter of Paris ; or 


elle if we have any particular flavour which we would 


liking, and lay theſe pears upon them, they will ſoon 
2 ſcent'we deſigu them. The tree js one of the 


faireſt of all the pear-trees, as well for the fine verdure . - 


of its leaves, as for its plenty of ſax 


Which puſhes 
forth large and vigorous ſhoots; 


and it will ſoon fill the vacancy: however, one may 
| have too many of them; but What I ſay is 


any other good tree that I know of. 


wuber z it u chooſes to be culti vated as a dw 
than k flandard, 


to the tree, and & little wind breales it off ; and if it 


bangs too lotig upon the tree, it loſes; its excellence, 
E58 OY as AT NE IONS N 4. 
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Praus good. in NOVEMBER. 1 | 


| 1 is fit for eating the virgouleuſe, . | 
came from. the village called Virgvulee, near Limoges 

in France, of which place the Baron of Chambroy: was 
Lord; fo. that in this country it is called the cham- 


brette 3 it is a large, long, green pear, which grows 


| ;. it laſts fit for the table a long time, 
but muſt not be kept cloſe nor laid upon deal-boards, 


ge them, we may perfume ſkins/ of leather to our 


tree dies or languiſhes, plant a virgovleuſe-inits place, . 


only to in- 
ferm a+ young, gardener, that the virgouleuſe will 
ſooner make good a deficieney in 2 e eg e than 


PET + 


If we gather this fruit before. it is ripe it is apt ar 
ö ark 
4 the fruit is very tenderly Jpiaed | 
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a A ERA TREATISE. ram ll 


e y treat this ſort in againſt walk 
lying to chte eaſt or weſt un — tothe fooch; 
hie malces the tree turn yellow and cracks the 


fruit, nor in that dae will the fruit k cep: 
There is one ſort which- is very rare, the Wood is 
red, and the fruit of the ſame cobbur; it is fit for 
eating ſomewhat later than rhe other, and laſts gdod 
el February. It has che ſame qualities with the other 
- virgouſtole, except that it is Jeſs melting or buttered. 
We ſhould graft this rare ſort upon the common = 
2 i: We 75 the fruit large and in perfec 
| Ne TA 2 11.5 ] ae CNA e N ot: 
. Lnbtettef 1 e. the ambrette, is a round ar, of 
2 greeniſh: grey · colour, in ſtrong ſtiff ground, but is 
2325 land; it is —— and of a 
rich water. Feſteem i it one of ti heſt pears, though 
it is a wilding, as may be diſcovered by its thorny = 
wood. It brings better fruit, by being graſted upon the 
quince than upon the free · ſtock ; the: latter ſubjecting 
tze fruit to be ſtony; and'of a greener dolour than the 


3 as it xetains mote of che wildiag; but the 


_  quince«ſtock ſoftens! and rectifies iy this we is in 
"wo eſteem everywhere. 0 2a a Ns 
Le marquiſs, i. e. the wants, Wg large ig 
"pear," "which grows yellow in ripening. It is in many 
things like tha winter bon chretien ; its ſtalk is long 
and ſlender, and its fleſh very melting and. buttered, 
its juice ſweet and richly:muſked,/ſamewhat ſugared 
like the the water of the meſſire Jean pear; it makes 
e wee, and bears well; und the ſap is ſo . 
- ous, that it is always well-furniſhed: with: ret aber 
Pear is one of theideſt, 50) 790 47 1 Dn 
Ia poire de Malth, i. e. the Aim en ankles 
—— poire de „i. 2. the prieſtꝰ spear, is almoſt = 
round, und ien reaked with grey and brown; its ſtall 
is rhiclæ and ſhort ; its juice ſweet: and of a roſe : like 
Md 2 pd rr rene an a ptr 
2 1 


Y 


F © p R 
DB ang ns NE , «2 . * 
Vagh 


"on 8. 22 ob anne I N 2 6 : 
dhe Beſh be crackling ot que" iris dender and de- : SI 


1 Ann 20 in 5 14 ARS 6 o 7 
_ - poire-Mepineys;#uthe:thorn pear, is greens. ans” 
gf an oval figure; it has a little en 1 
8 51 ſtalk, which 8 that a little —_— 2 3 
yellow. in ripening is very melting { 10 
miiſked; ' I think it one of he heſt melting pears we 
| haves. eſpecially if it be upon a free-tock, ion upon 
th quince che fruit ſoon decays. Why it is called 
theithorn-pear, :T cannot conceive, for there are no 
thorns upon the tree; the ambrette might rather de- | 
ſerye that name, whoſe woof is very thorny. ——— 
By expe rience I find the fruit is much better in light- 
ſandy. e chen in flat heavy land ; for in the fa. 
tens it ig always watery and inſipid s and in chat ca. 
1 Pi land Abou thetofihs ches r . 


» , 


ty 6," 
robs — — very Mer "ave 
and; leaf, and might zuſtly-.be. 
named the franc-real beuree, Its juice is ſweet, - 
iis @ great (bearer, bringing its fruit the length of the 
ſhoot, or like ropeg of onions: this does much better 


T by rink og 
tal in fruit. wo 


upon a free: ſtœek. than upon the quince; for upon 
the-Jatter it is ſoon mealy, and ſhould rather be eaten 
a little green than ripe. We ſhould; obſerve, that 
thoſe; fruits. which are ſubject to rot ſoon, or gro- 
* are much mended by grafting upon free · ſtocks; 
| quigce,- Ves, brings a dry harſh fruit, com- 
municates its harſhneſs and dryneſs to the fruit xd. 
upon itz and likewiſe ſuch kinds. f fruit ſhould be 
gathered ſponer han others, before: the ſap ſlackens in 
its motion, for then tlie fruit dries and rots ſooner 
than,thoſe, which; haye had leſs time upon the tree. 
1 1 * l mm EW 1 900 Gase Md e 22 * 
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N ed e 


f the fair ſoon decay. 


ee e e 


2 like figure: it is whitiſh and very neh- 


ir we do not Ent it too oog. It comes from 
Nin the Lady of which lace was: named 


und had ſo great un eſteem For This air, chat ir was 


N 


W 


_ called the Louiſe Domme, or good Lufee vo 
Le Martin- ſec de Champagne, 1. 5. the Champaign 
dry Murtin- Pear, is rather long than wund. well eo- 
loured, and ſtreaked with red and grey. 
Sued and high ſlavoured water, 'but is a hetle ſubject 
w de Rony. It bears abundantly, und is for eating 
about oe EO Ie is in high? eſteem yy 
. where: iir ou ot er 1 vp {Bode „ 15 7 
* the winter p. 
is un encellent pear for baking; | 
Ro witty ellow; --1 125 
Vitron „ or Girton 
pen in alen rund, finely coloured with 

/ high mac Lox 4 lice dry 3 but it 
is to be —— when it begins to ſmell, 
for then its mater iu mote delicane aid 4oft 0 the pa- 
late I is better in moiſt 


| SM 210); -35 „ 
Eren ee -Jalouſic;'is large; and reſembles che 
„ bur iv yellewer and more pointed to- 
wits che ſtalle'1 hes neſk is ſo melting and its water 
o Nchly fugared and perfumed, that wich good rea- 
10 it etjny be ſuid de extite jealouſy among the poars 
of this ſeaſon; is its nate intimates,” It ſhould not 
be t00 ripe when it is 


would be too melting. and K {little ; for moſt of 
5 rhe meniizg pears rot it they hang too long 
'the'tree.*. Dhis fort upon N hork keeps a 


long Ame but ben ic is grafted e 1 Fork, 


4 9 
N eb 
9 


Lebezy de Qui 10 a lietle e eee 
e an eke It writs found i 85 f 
fore 


7 37 oe, Py 
4 7 


- 


4 - 


It has a ſu- 


gathered,” for in that enſe it 


R 


foreſt of Willy, in. Briteny 


of 


8 


GAR DENE ING: Jo; 


hers it is called: ae 
of ke ag beuree. f ver, i. Ray; little winter-beurce, Urs 


in extreamly” rich aud vindus eng all. 
— ee eee Was taken m; it is an 
3 den pris fruit in cluſters. 

e che aueh perfumed. 


A þ 
e 


27 ſome. called orange de St Lo, 5. 6. Se K 
Pear; the fruit is large and round, and of a 
3 moneys * 1 meltivg,- and Kt 
good x long time, is e 
eee eee 2 
e ite Nie 
very like the Martin-6e.6 Cen- 
— dry Martin- peur) hut is u lie 


Eee ow 
1 and ny like that called ire 
5 rage! Rar Of the beſt E 


maſked, {ike the r named*robine, whit 
opinion, is the belt of the muſked- . 
this fruit e audi, Þ 

— Rcſk;)ncÞemrravedinan 

its ripening 

of the e but r it is 


| flavoured; and in others, it4s: melting 


An 1 n . SA . "SY 4 7 


5 is large and fut, and of n yel- 


Juice richly. ſugared and vinous. i a rufe and ex- 
celleng e dei of ood] ui mac 
better upon the free | N 

e e e eee 


Le fen d hyver; 1. & the winter ſaßdos — 


and yellowen. The ſtalle un very 


00 66 1 N 
E. ng de chat the palate does nor know what 5 


 lowithgreyucolour; the Beſh is meteiag, ad the 
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. A GENERAL TREATISE. ren 
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Fi . Tac! 37 1 
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all 4 1 the fo peargare.in-ſcaſon; wiz 
Lua vilandry, or by ſome called le bezy, is a pretty 
"Ft large pear, almoſt of an oval ſhape, and of a yellowiſh 
-., colours. very Peng: and, well flavoured, eſpecially 
When it grows in light ſandy land; it laſts good a 
long time, and is a good bearer, bringing its fruit in 
cluſters: the tree makes a good appcaranee, the leaves 
dre very 17 7 narrow and pointed; and the fruit may 
very Jultly deſc crve aur care as one of, the beſt- of this 
5 month. 8 7! ; nen {4 476 it 3411. £36" 8 
Depine 3 FA 3 Winter thorn- 
= Pear, is by ſome French gardeners called verte longue 
d' hyver, i. e. the long green winter · pear, and in ſome 
places the winter mouille bouche; it is very melting, 
and-of a rich water ; it is ſome what like the autumn 
thorn : pear, but is. rather larger and longer, and does 
not gro mealy in ripening : it laſts a long tine, and 
- is one. of Our beſt Pears. N unn u r 
Poire de ſatin, i. e. the ſain-pear, is almoſt Ke 5 
white and ſmooth-coated 3 its fleſh is very melting, 
and its water extreamly ſugared ; it ſaſts good three 
months, and brings plenty of wood and ifruit every 
year,, which 1 is ſomewhat particular in-a:pedr-tree,” | 
+; Colmar, is a large pear ſome what teſembling the 
large autuma bergamot, but a little. more pointed; 


| 9 irs: fleſh} is buttered, but not very melting, its Juice 


ſugared and rich; it bears well and ſhoots plentifully. 
Merveille d'hy ver, 1. e. the wonder of: the winter, 
bs aroundiſh pear, but ſometimes of an unequal figure; 
this is one of the beſt melting beurees; it is of a green- 
iſh-colpur.like che little belgamot. 0 ſomewhat 
richer in its flayour. 
Poire bronze, i. e. che — 0 penn * N be⸗ 
cauſe of its colour, is much like a large bon chretien; 
ii is a fair large fruit, fit for baking, and is richly 
Around: 1 tat means. "hs F 
' ; . Ws WF, 


- 


- 


ys 


1 : OF/GARDENING.; 3235 
21. Nladdite Jean d'hyver, i. e. the winter Monſteur 


7 1 5 5 by ſome called, marion d amiens, and poire; 
die yer, i. e. the ' worm-pear, tis ſomewhat like the, 


comtnon Meſſire Jean, but clear and more pointed; 
it holds good a long time, its water is richly ſugared, 
inne baue and kling, eee 
| in the mouth. 1 N 5 


ö Laipoireide mauritanie, i. e. the — pers E 


of a black brown colour, a little touched KY red, 


and a little pointed in its make :. it is called by ſome. 
le ſucrin noir, i. e. the black ſugar-peat 3. its 8 Juice: 19; 


#5 


35 ſoniewhat like that of the Meſſire Jean. Worn 
IL. Archduc, i. e. the Arch-duke's pears. is round 
and. yellow, - reſembling the pears called petit oing be- 


fore mentioned, but is later and much better: it is 
melting, and has a ſwen⸗ ang agreeable; os: it * - 


one of our beſt. 
Beurte d'hyver, i. e. che winter beute, is called in 


ſome places in France, le gatellier, and jenart· pear 3 ke” 


it is large and green, of a long oval ſhape: its fleſh. 


is after the manner of the beuree moe, __ is better | 


baked than raw. 


P ee 
micet, is a large pear, almoſt round, of a yellowiſn 
colour 3 it is one of the beſt baking pears: 8 | 


ſmall ſort of this which is round and yellow, and 


very dry, but well taſted; the kernel is very large, 


the fruit is laſting, and the tree bears welt: 


Le Milan d'hyver, i. e. the winter Milan «pear, | 
called ſometimes le Milan rond, i. e. the round Milan- 


pear, is not unlike the: m nne Agnes 
coat is leſs rough. | 

Ia peire de. topinambour,.” is laws lodge and, ule; 
low z and in ripening is very like the ronville-pear. 
hefore deſoribed: it is highly perfumed . its fleſh is 
brittle-but tender, -and-its juice ric. 
La poire de Portugal, i. e. the Portugal 
very __ but * W an 
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1 A GENERAL TREATISE Pare; 
Ia StSermain, or as ſome call zt, Fibconue In Fare, 
z large and long; its fleſt is burtered and melting, Hike 
. enough to the vitgouleuſe ; it is àn extrabrdinar) Tale 
for goodbacfs and keeping, and holds in eating a 
time; ſo that we ſhould have a good many trees — 


which make a handſome 


und bear well; 
we owe this excellent fruit to a wilding Which was 


d found upon the banlts of the ver 4 40 Pura, ig ihe 


pariſh of $/ Germain; and although it has been grafted 
and cultivated with all imaginable care, its wood is 
till inclining to be thorny 3 the leaves are long and 
narrow, and ſeem inclined to Mut up like thoſe of an 
orange - tree that wants water. Some have diſputed 
whether the St Germain and la Fare are not two! dif- 
ſerent fruits; for my own part, F-ſhall not ſettle that 
point 3 if there is any difference, Ithink the St Ger- 
main is the ſmaller, greener, and lefs melting of the 
two; but yet the wood and the leaves are alike, and 
ia ſome years their fruit is very nearly the ſame: how- 
ever, I think the St Germain is worth all the winter - 
fruits; it has all the good qualities n nue, | 
and none of the bad ones. e DET) 
La poire de Naples, i. . de Naples Nel 


low, rough/comted, flat, and ite fieſh of the beurce 


kind ; it is a great bearer, its leuf is very long * 
2 and curled in a particular manner. 


"PzArs good in JANUARY: | 


4 Doring the month of January, and the following, 
the fruitery will furniſh us wich the bon chtetien, 
which is of ſeveral ſorts. There is firſt, the bon 
chretien dorẽ, i. e. the gilded bon chretien, Which is 


| - rhe'tendereſt and firſt ripe; then we have Je bon 


chrrtien d' Auche, which has no kernel; or ſans pepin ; 

it is the beſt ſort at uche, but not about Paris; it 
Colours like the other bon chretiens according to the 
alſpect we give it, much better in ef} ier or againſt 
a A Aa dwarf, 9 * 


- l 
ey 


Cheb. OH GARDENING: g2g x 
has ſhewncicſelf ſo powerful an eneroy to this tree, we | 4 | 


ſhould not expoſe it fully to the ſouth ſun, but rather 
to the eaſt or weſt, which indeed gives us greener 
fruit, but they nevertheleſs ripen well i in the houſe; 
and come to a good colour: it is to be obſerved that 
in theſe cooler and moiſter ſituations, this tree pre- 
ſerves i its leaves green and Oy till the end of: au- | 
tuman. - | 73 7 
Le bon chretien verd. i. e. the gern ow e 
has the moſt juice, and laſts till April and May, when 
ĩt is cultivated upon a free ſtock: in ripening it turns 
yellow. There is a long and a round kind, but the 
beſt is of 2 bottle-ſhape. We muſt be fure not to 
expoſe theſe ſorts in too hot a place, for fear of inſets, 
and the drying or ſcorching of the leaves, which ſtops | 
the ſap, and hinders the progreſs of the fruit. As a 
| e gu, the inſects ſubject to annoy this tree, 
we ſhoyld waſh all the parts of it in autumn and in 
1 juſt when the hot weather comes in, with 
water, which one may continue from time to 
time, as well as watering the roots now and then: 
ſome boil rue, wormwood, and other bitter herbs to 
wath/ their trees with, but I find fair water will do 
alone. There is another way that may be of ſome uſe 
in this caſe, which is, to ſpread a cloth at the foot of 
he tree about day: break, and with a tender bruſh to 
esp theſe flies down upon che cloth and deſtroy 
them; for earl * the e while e fan | 
they eannot ta 4 
We owe this fruit St Martins: 1 broughs ie 
from Hungary into France, at which time the falke By 
L eee ——_ chretion,”! i. e. che good 
dan. | 
Thee is Rill another kind of 8 of Epi; 6 
' graonth, or at leaſt was brought from Exglund into 
France; which might rather be called the moor from 
its black brown ſkin: this is much like 5 French 2 f 
22 Ai e N . in 85 
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to be ſtony. x. : 
L petit mats Phyver, 1. e. the little winter muſ- 


» 


2% KA GENERAL TREATISE ban u 


| in its wood; leaf, and goodneſs; being of a tender 
| fleſh, and a rich ſugared water.. 


oe 
they ſhould be gathered in fair weather, when they 
are very dry, and in the decreaſe of the moon, which 


makes them keep a long while without rotting ; we 


may know: when they are ripe, by their eaſy leaving 
the tree, which only happens when the ſap is * 
ned; or is faid to be without motion 
Lie gros beuree blanc d'hyver, i. e. the great white 


winter beuree-pear, bears a whitiſh fruit, long and 


thick ſhaped,” ſomewhat like the winter bon chretien; 
it is ee of and Rl of a Tweet and ee 
juice. ke 1 * 4 
La poire 3 1. e. * F ribourg-pear, is 


- 5 fair fruit, of a yellow amber colour; its _ a 


nn but its juice is ſugared and delicious. 
Lorange d'hyver, i. e. the winter 5 


large and round, green upon the tree, but changes 


yellow in ripening: its; juice is ent _ agreeable, | 
and it holds good a long time. 
FPoire de prince, i. e. the ee pear; is excellent 


"i baking: it is a large Fat, af a beautiful red co- 


Jour, its Juice" is ny ente nd is not ſubject 


+78 6-1 {44 111 


cat, is a round yellow us its fleſh. 5 a Tale: chr, 
but very well taſted. 


La poire de livre, i. e. thin ans pear, is ; alſo 


called le rateau gris, i. e. the grey rake pear, 5 a 


very large brown pear, good for baking. 
La poire de St Francois, or St Francis's pearß; 


| Þ ner by ſome poire grillant, i. e. the ſlippery Pear; 


is very large and long, and of a brown colour: it is 


excellent When OG; MERGING: 1 org 


- 
* 


and is 4 J˙1 
1 Dal Ea 


- 
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1 5 


in cating a long time but this as well as others is 
| better or worſe, as the ſeaſon of e armor 


| bakes very Well. 5 hg 
Isa donville, by ſome called the eilte or poire de ; 
province; is large and long ſhaped: of a yellowiſh | 
ted colour, and not. ſubject to be an it is much | 


| 3 and by ſome, poire 


©: 


ET 


5 or GARDENING. / . 


s got 1 beer — 


not much 


— Pe i. e. the winter · rouſſeſet, not 


unlike the ſummer · ruũſſelet, out is rather longer, and 
2 little pointed towards the ſtalk; it ig greener, and 

hasilefs; red in it than the Cured darts, its juice is 

richly ſugared, and of a vinous flavour ʒ che wood-is 
red like the! common rouſſelet, and the kavcs of both 
are alike. £363 DRE 10D 199% 21 21 fi. 7 1 


Le gros muſc d' hyter, or the great winter muſk< 
Pear, called alſo, orange; muſque, 5 Md e. the orange 


the Magdalen-pear, is found and 88 but turns 


b yellowiſh i in ripening; its juice is highly muſke a p 00 E 


the-flefl-i 2 little coanſe. :: NG eat. 12 \ 1 | 7 10 
La paſtoralle, is a yellow long pear FCS fel i js 


melting and extraordinaty good; it keeps. well, and is 


3 41 ov 


juice 4 perfumed, and it keeps a great while. 
Le dagobert, is pretty large, 2 10 del i 


eſteemed for baking. . 


. Le bequeſne, 8 pointed,. and of * 


browner colour than the donville; it keeps well, and 


zs good baked. In the later ſeaſon, we muſt be ſure 


to have a ſtock of pears for baking, roaſting or ſtew- 
ing. for:they are preferable to raw fruit during . 


Weather ; even an bonictiorinn is On? oal 


[hy 


in S 


481 51919 
TD be nie kbis momb, are firſt," le 


dalaine, 1. 6. 


Martin fire, olg x rear! gien in red its 
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La bergamotte dl de, i, 5 the Holland ber- 
amot, IS a very larp e, fair d green Pear; its 
ſk" puttertd; but _ 18 80 mot Jo rich as the 
other bergan „ tov vb PEthoT 
La 'bergamone bugy,.. „ By ſome called vhice Ni- 
thoſe," and poke du Ne and im draly, Pete ſpina, 
: a 58 7 Pear; almoſt roumtd, but pointed towards 
the Mk ; it is ef a yellowiſh Sch its fleſn is but · 
tered and melting, aud it Keeps: well; it is Apt to 
grow muſty if it is kept cloſe, and takes the flavour 
of any ching chat tpuches it, thertfore it ſhould have 
fit; and be kep Ee rde virgouleuſe, as 10 taye'be- 
fore 1 brings excellent fruit being lai 
5 his with wall, but does nor eke 
Mm Th deten bete e 1 „el 
12 Pojre de Heofte, i. r. che Greer eh arid 
ofa greyiſh red; its fleſh is firm,” and us Juide very 
ſweet and well waſted; wo8Sy E 2” ONE? 6.3 
_ i LaBerpwoerey N of « enidele ive, jong bnd brown 
tis Aeſh is after the manner of the beurse, and its juice 
erttenmiy rich fora late per 20! 2 WS 15h, 


27 FAR good in, MARCH. and-APRIL 
5 We have now the St Martial, which in oe: places 
10 called poire angelique,. or ia chriſtaline ; it is very 
ke the winter bon chretien, is full as long, but 
arte ſo chick and ib as jate in eating: it Juice is 
ſugared, and its fleſh” tender: it is an half beurer, 
and very well eſleemed in Languedoc, but chiefly at 
Thoulouſe, by the name angelique; and at Hau. 
it bs khõyn by the name of the St Martial. 
I poite de chaumoutel, 3. een 
otherwiſe called le bezy de Chaumbutel, lich is the 
-wilding of that place which ties near a town called 
| ant tin che way beteten Calais and Paris; is a 
large winter beurse, almoſt like the autumn beuree, 
N partaking a little of the red wigs i isa 
5 „ . lting 


* 
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mg uh and its water bernd, it i one 


= be bleed der fra ipenaſamger ole her, 
eke 5 doner one year 2 
chan another, which happens. Eee eres ar 
| NT reer or-th- 
Panipg-ſtate ; and we. muſt obſerve too: that we e 
vt i esp chem iD warm ar cloſe in the fruit: cham- | 
hen,, In ſolt winters, we ſhould give them all che air 
We can in dry weather, but never open the windows 
Sicke 8 ſuch — 5 nir diſpoſes 
o ſtait to cot I have obſerved, that in moderate 
wingersy all fruit hürry to maturi or -ripengſs, and -. 
eee, un ch ite pra "i 
bein that holde good; thoſe fruits f i 
BE. ——— laſt; yrs of = 
on the contrary, M fruits fall from he treę, or 
A $00 ſaon, they will. ſoon fade; but chen 
n fleſh. has more of the beurég in ũHj i 
L honne de ſaulers, is a kind of winter-bergam, 
very melting and e taſted s it keeps, 4 long while, 
dig ont of che heſt t % 
I hergamone de ee eee 5 
is greens: ats fleſh. as melting, and i luv, by a} Saad 
as that of the autumn bergamot. ol 
Poite de fontarabie, or e pear, „ in 
_ earmelite- 1. e. the e pes | 
by: ſome, bonge foy, and gros moſt 5 de lion, 9 
_gros. Tomain : this is 4 large pear, rather long than 
round, yellow and tinged Wich. 3 15 s fleſh i is never 
ſtony z 5 well enough raw, but is an admirable 


baking pear. 
"vl cadillac, "by: 50 called poire. de pequigny, 1. e. N 
the pequigny pear, or poire de cittrouille, or the 


| gourd or pumkin-pear, or le tout: temps, or ever- 
ſting · pear, is a ſort of a white pound-pear, very 
: large, Hat, and white, fit for baking ; its wood and 


lea e very large, and der cannot well be 
"EA 8 without ” 


« > — 
* # 
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without 4 tree or two of it, for the kuginels and 
| Heaney of its fruit. ee ee 498 463 Cs 
There are many other pears. (ſuys the gentleman 
tha made the foregoing remarlis) which-one'might 
mention as fit fruit for baking; or to follow the cata- 
AJogues that are publiſhed, one might uſe numes which 
have been impoſed on fruits by ſtrangers at their diſ- 
eretion ; but that would confound us more than we | 
were before. 909 i Tuns, 2 4 tiks 28, | 
Qur author 8 therefore for : abridging,” as much as 
may be, the catalogue of fruits, that we may t no 
Fort but what may by their goodneſs invite us ti re- 
| gard their culture; his judgment paſſes for the betirces 
And melring peurs, rather than thoſe with brittle, 
crackling, or caſſant fleſh j and, as tom opinion, J join 
with him fo far, that if one of the beſt beurees would 
hold for eating from Huguſt to April, that ſort alone 
would anſwer 9 better than tho whole Catalogue 

: of b eaten n po with the beürce 


-» 


an I eng £ 291 77 10 . 
f 1 "ug .C H'A P. 
(a * the 58 * pears en, 7 1 5 "Are on pro- 
a by budding, or or grafti ng them ur Rocks of their 
own kind ; which are commonly calle free-ſtocks, or elſe. 
- upon! the quince or whitethorn ſtocks ; but the laſt are now 
generally diſuſed, the fruit produced this way being apt to be 
dry and mealy. The quince-ftocks are, however, in great 
eſſeem for the trees defigned for dwarfs or for walls; becauſe 
they do not let the ſhoots grow ſo faſt and luxuriant. But 
there are objections againſt « even theſe, which are of ſome 
_ conſequence ; for there are many kinds of pears. which mw 
not do upon them, but will Jig” or become weak and good 
for nothing after three or four years; and the hard- bre 
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as any fruit whatever: its great varieties, either 


for.cating raw, baked, or in ſweetmeats, makes it 


deſervedly. take place among our beſt fruit. 
We have plums from Jus till the end of Gen, 
and even later ;. but the ſun at that ſeaſon of the year 


has fo. little force, that we cannot boaſt of een 
| d % Aach after Heben mee. * 0 "We "The 


EE. od OE BL ITE 


Ae ole ee or pry ing ting ones are 1 by 


them. And it is to be added, thar n0 fore of pear will che 
upon a quince-Mock in a poor or velly foil. | 
 -Pear-trees planted either againſt walls, or in eſpaliers, mult | 
not be placed nearer to one another than twenty feet, Pear- 
trees commonly produce their bloſſom-buds firſt, at the ** 
mity of their Jaſt year's ſhoots; the, common way of prun- 
is very prejudicial, therefore, as' it takes off the part 
ich ſhould 'bear the fruit, and occaſions new ſhoots. from 
thefanie branch, which will over- fill the tree with wood, 


 the'trees ſhould always be carefully looked over in ſummer, 


and'all the foreright thoots. taken off; by which means the 
fruit'will not 'be over-ſhaded, and the trees will need but 
little winter-pruning. © The ſeveral forts of ſummer pears all 


ripen beſt in efpaliers, but the winter pears require a fouth- 5 


eaſt or ſouth-weſt, or elſe an eaſt wall. AM, 
(a) All the ſpecies of plums have within their fruit a bard 
fone, within which there is contained à ſoſt and tender ker- 
this kernel contains the - ſeminal, plant, from, which 


ny be produced another tree of the ſame kind, if it were 
| ſet in the ground; and'it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
only uſe of the thick ſtone or huſk of this, was only to preſerve 

its tender ſubſtance from rotting too ſoon in the earth, and 


to give. it a proper time for developing its parts, ta preſerve 
iu natural oilyneſs during that. time, ad to furniſh from its 

own 
7 . 


- 


— - 
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en The 2 plum in France is called Dine, or 
| — the — white, which both part from t the lone, 

mie rhe damaſk plum ʒ — eee r 
| ey deſerve a glace in Sur gardens; being well taſted, 
and coming very forward they ure rale by offers, 
_ and from the ſtone; and without graſeing pe co 
ber very — Ns 
| . Prune de Catzlegne, f. . the/Catalonian 
uu large, white, andbwery i forward; but does not ſeave 

the ſtone 3 it is ei and beurg Hell without 

"62 lo bi etl wy; 16 mul Na 2 YY 

1 el! 0 Pau 5 167: 38-6 net . b 2636. 8 323% 3 Prone 
185 own PTR To bene . ent plnt 
| 3 ſnews, that it 8 breaks into a very fin 


l e 22 e = 
| contained in a tip 

| | om ung 7 we | 

| | Rem A ile FS, 8 its cba e 

= 1235 e 

| 1 8 77 9 855 pu 5 1 | 


| litms,. wh ker- 
e e Or- i 1 
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ny ; coat of, 


b add 
Roh Pod 18 and 5 that, e 
wok and . 
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of the Kernel, only that all the kernels hav, it. 
4 0. kin which rods the 1 Ly in this jr 
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g. Prnede St Gyn, i. e. the St Cyr plum, i 1s 3 
| Hock curſe and ry ripe $1 Khan eee | 


mt 


low; and ic ib he e a it muſt be 
Fate and planttd againſt a wall, for in- the open 
Air it is ſubje&:to. drop its fruit. See <0 260-2 
166. Le petit damas noir, ic f. the liedle black damaſlt 
plum, is the next ripe; it is a great bearer may be 
' raiſed frotn fuckers, or from the ſtone, and requi ires 
_ nografring; it is every where alle wed a gaod p 
5. Prune de taureau, i. 4. the bull · plum, orb by f 
* called poicron, is a large jong fruit of arowniſu 
ved; but does dot part ftom the one; it baltes well, 
and makes go brectmeats,.hawever Lickatiot com. 
mend it to be eaten raw; as it domes early und bears 
Wb: we hoid not be without it. 1 13 W NI dens 
. Prune de damas d' Itaſie, 1. el the Italianidamaſk 
plum, named by the Tralians, bouboucong, is of a 
violet - "dads ht mig] early ripe ; it leavesthe. Kone; 
and has an Pr e it is 8 5 


l N arg e 


r 
8. eee Ab called thewlouble 
one and paſſevelloursʒ this, through miſtake, has 
deen taken for that plum called:prune de mohſieur, 
but it is not; however, the fruit is fair and large, 
and of a ſine violet · colour, well powdered and cmes 
early; - the ſtone is large as well as the wood and leaf; 
it opens well, leaving the ſtone dry, but its flavour is 
none of the beſt, yet e N be without it 
Pare: 2 great 2 N : 
9. Prunes de ane 1. e. 5 are 
red, white, and of a violet - oolour 3 they are all very 
good, leave the ſtone, and their juice is richly ſugar- 
edi the red and white damaſk are round and ſmall. 
* the violet ſomewhat 0 and longer. 


- 


IO; Prune | 4 
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„ 10. Prute de brugriolle, . i. ec the brüniolle plum, 
2 ſort of perdrigon, whoſe fleſli: is yellow; it is 
_ good raw, dried, or in ſweetmeat- 061-501 234691 15% 
11. Prunes d'abricot, ie. the t-pluins, are 
_ of ſeveral ſorts; the yellow? which: —— long, 
is not ſo good as tit others, having à dry fleſnh; the 
red ſort is larger, fomewhar like the imperial plum; 
it has the taſte of an apricot; and the white ſort is 
Arge, round, and of an extraordinary rich flavour ; 
Leſteem it one of the beſt: all theſe leave the ſtone. 
As. Ptune diaprés, called in England the diaper 
plum, is of ſix'ſorts; firſt, the violet, vehich is long, 
nad wery much powdered, . quits the ſtone, is nj 
* of „ e * bears con 
_ .+2r37>Diapree rouge d. 8 diaper p m, is by 
ſome — — a Village near 7 1555 
it doeb not quit the tone, hut is A round, and 
extreamly well taſtecb it alſo dries if we pro- 
po it from ſuckers, ĩt bears: abundantly, but if it 
; pn rx Too rn gs lar arger ſruj . 
en. Daprée blanche, i. e. the white. di um, 
4 large, greeniſh, of a:ſug pt dupr plum 
clean from the 3 dike the 3 diaper plum, 
whoſe fleſh is green; but this has a yellow fleſh, like 
the:true diaper plum: there is another ſort which we 
call che baſtard diaper; it is of a violet · colour, and 


well duſted, but doe not clear its fone fo well as the 


reſt ; it nis ipropagated by ſuckers. The long, red, 
__ earlydiaper” plum is alſo very good; it brings doe a 
Oy and is reckoried-a-curiofity. r. 

166% Mirabelle is a ſmall kind of white al; 
| ee plentifully 3 it makes an excellent ſweet- 
meat, having a muſked flavour; it does better from 

ſuckars than by grafting: there is the large and the 
ſmall e Br plum, both of the ſame goodneſs. | 
16. Drap 5 1. e. the cloth of gold plum, is a 
TE yellow damaſk Rea 1 958 5 it! I ſtone, 


i 
© » 8s £4 . 
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ane felt very good, and of as edlen juice 

Tens it one aft the beſt, 
5 Prune de perdrigon, i. e. the perrigon plum, 
18 01 four ſorts; - the white, which is large, a a lit- 
3 be long, is a fine plum, either raw, or in ſweetmeat; 7 
the red and violet kinds, which ſeldom leave the 
ſtone, are both in high eſteem; their fleſh is firm, 
and their juice extreamly rich; the ſweetmeats made 
of them are very PRE requeſt as well as the fruit 
without any art. 

18. Perdrigon noir, i. e. che Vlack Mu LEA 15 
leſs: than the others ; it is a good bearer, but does 
not leave the Sans 3-6 tag a tine and very ſingular: | 
| Havour. 287 5 
19. Perdrigon norman, is a a pretty large plum, of | 


a bluiſh red, very much Feen it is a round re 


fruit, but bears- well. | 

20, Petit perdrigon violet tardif, 1. e. che late little. 5 
violet perdrigon, is almoſt round, leaves the ſtone, 
and bears well ; it has a rich Juice, and- is eaten in 
October, and ſome time after. N 
21. Prune imperiale, i, e. che imperial plum, f is of. 
four ſorts; the red kind is large, long, and very 
much powdered; it is an antient fruit, and very good; 
we cannot well have too many of them, for they dex 
very well in an oven, and: are 10 leſs tobe commenced 
raw. b £ 10 5 
232% Imp ale blanche, © 1e. che white EIT, plum. 
is of the ſame bigneſs and length with the former, but 
not ſo good, being ſome years meally and dry. 

23. Imperiale noir, i. e. the black imperial plum, 
comes late, and is a very good fruit; it comes clean 
from the ſtone, as well as the others of its tribe. 


See 
8 the epd 
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"PIES 2 * Nrune royale, 1. u. the al plum, is a large, 
| ee plum, of a bright ws its ſtall long, the 
frült much powdered, und-vegpivett 1 it isone 
of the beſt. e eee 

226. There are Been ſhots of damaſk 8 lich 
cbme later than the others, and are ſome what more 
rere the firſt called damas'muſquee; 3. e. the muſked 
damaſk plum, is the ſame with — Cypreſs or Martha 
plum J it is black, and very much powdered, rather 
flat than round; its taſte is 8 and rich, and 

| may · be ranked among our firſt plum. 
2. Damas orange, i. e. the orange-damaſk plum, 

is ſtreaked with red, and is ſomewhat like the little 
mirabelle plum; ſo that ſome call it the red mira- 
belle, both having a ſtone e n ſwall, 
and of a- Jongiſh make. n Wee e „ 
28. Gros damas verd, or the great green darnaſle 
: plum,” is round, and always of a Per colour, when 

it is ripe; ix leaves · the ſtone, is very Reſhy, and bes. 
an extraordinary rich flavour. . Whether this is 


8 not the green gage plum in che Eagizh catalogue? 


| Le petit damas verd, or the ſmall green da- 
fr, maſſe plum, is a good bearer, and makes excellent 
enen it * rn 1 8 coloured n it is 


Dyer: Went enden £6 eh ani plum 1 ty 
mack powdered, pretty large and long, and of a 
ſweet: Water, the” 127 e comes Souble; * is 
very rare. 1 

31. Nene vine karl ahs! late white damaſk 
plum, is rather flat than round; its juice is ver) 
| ſweet, and it Cortes. Clean from the Oy Ute the 
other damaſks. : 3 
32. Damas de Eſpagne a or whe to Spaniſh 


8 5 demmaſk, is round, very much powdered and large; 


ir duits ehe ftone readily, bur is not fo high flavoured 


as the others: yet it is an admirable plum "for bear- 
ings W * 98 
33. Prune 


84 5 3 1 8 5 | f y 
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39, Prune de mopeu, - *#, 4. the yolk of ak 1 : 


is of wo kinds, one comes from Burgundy, whoſe 


wood is thorny; and the fruit Jongiſh' like an heart; 
yellow without and within ; it is excellent in ſweet - 
meat and murmelade, where its flavour is im proved 


by che fire, coming near that of the a „ 
zs not very agreeable to be eaten raw, having a d 
fleſh, and a ſharp juice like che other kind, called 
French. moyeu d'oeuf, becauſe" it is like the yolk of 
an egg this fort is likewiſe round and yellow, and 
the fleſh dry and tart; it is good in ſwertmeats, but 
not ſo rich as the former; an theſe. Deng fan 
„ „ n TIS S127 $4 
34 The plum called:  dimmaſquinbe; is a kind 
| of arge. white damaſk plum, ſtreaked wich red; it is 
rather long than round, very fleſhy, and one of the 
faireft and beſt plums: it ripens pretty late. «WT 
35. Prune Ag Jeruſalem, i. e. the N Jum, 
by ſome called the Bourdeaux+plum, or I oeil de "= 
i. e. the ox-eye plum, is very large, of a browniſh - 
Yiolet-colour, very much powdered, and unequal in its 
ſhape ; it does not leave the ſtone, and i 1s INE good | 
to look ar, than fit for eating rar. | 
36. Prune'd* vert, i. e. the Ilvert . * verx 
oy and narrow, makes good ſweetmeats,” and is a- 
ways green; it does not part from the ſtone; there 
is alſo a red ſort, which is not Jo much in eſteem, 
| becauſe its fleſh, which is ner W red dy n 
37. Letetrur de beeuf; or the expert pita. 0 
ſome called prune de St Lo, is the largeſt of all; it 
comes clean from the ſtone; its fleſh is very yellow, 
and its fin red; it is half as big, and as Jong again 
& the imperial plum, but its fleſh is not ſo ſohd. 
38. Le mangeron, is a fine large damaſk plum, 
of a violet - colour; the fruft tus and opens well 4 
the taſte is M 17 d much We 
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39. Prune fans noyau, i. e. the plum Without a 


| : ſtone; is black and ſmall, and ſhaped” like a heart; it 


opens' well, but has only a kernel e rar 25 a 
rarity, but not very pleaſant to ear. 2 
40. Prune datille, is of two inis ene . 
1 place named Gonorre, and ihe other from 
a the a ſort is the white, long and narrow, 
other is leſa, ſhorter, and of a violet · colour: ey: 
both open well, and are excellent in their taſte. 
41. Cœur de pigeon, i. e. the pigeonꝰs heart plum, 
' is fo called from its ſhape; this ſort is black, of a 
| moderate ſize, and opens very well it ia wel caſted, 
and is ſo much the more to be eſteemed, becauſe ir 


| \ keeps ſo long upon the tree, that is, from about the 


* 


end of September, 1 till the end of Oaober 3 it ĩ is fir 10 
1 and is a very good bearer. 
5 Prune de Rhodes, or the Rhodes wn,” is Fair 
large, of a brown violet-colour, and very much 
| Jutels it is ſomewhat: longiſh, ang” opens * 
vellz it ripens a little late. 5 
43. Damas gris, or the 6 called alſo 
prune de wonſicur, is a violet plum, very much pow- 
dered; it is pretty large, the fieſh yellow, and quits 
the ſtone; it is well taſted, and is eaten late; ome | 
call it gros damas muſquee tardif, i. e. — e 
muſked damaſk plum - 
44. Prune tranſparante, i. e. bunt plum, fo. 
called, becauſe if we hold it to the ſun one may ſee 
through it, ſo as to diſcover the ſtone; it is very rare, 
and an handſome large fruit, long and White ; it is 
very good, and parts from the ſton. t 
446. Prone virginale, i, e. the virginal — 2a6fpk is a 
ſort of large white damaſk, very much eſteemed in 
Anion ; it leaves the ſtone, and is one of the beſt. 
plums; it is-ſomewhar like the apricot-plum brought 
Ts but is a little whiter without and within. 
46. Mignonne, i. e, the minion um, is pretty 
: _ and: the White — mid red "and = 
well; 


* 
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irs-Beſk is delicate, and its water very ſweet; 

it is wall. y eſteemed about Touraine in France, where 

it gained the name mignonne, or favourite, for its 

or qualities; it bears very well, and holds a long 
time ripe upon the tree 

47. Reine Claude, or Queen Claudia! plum, is a 

. ſort of large white damaſk, almoſt round; it ripens 

pretty late, and its fleſh is firm and thick; it quits 


the ſtone, and i its Juice is richly ſugared ; 8 it is OPT 
eſteemed. . 


48. Prune de Pologne, or the Polonlan plum, is 
white, large and longiſh z it opens well, and is very. | 
good ; it is ſomewhat like the white imperial, but ; 
Mr better. 

9. Prune de Suiſſe, i. e. the Switzer's plum, by 

- called Falteſſe, is in form like the imperial, but 
longer, and a little more pointed it is of a violet 
colour, and very much powdered; it leaves the , 
comes late, and yet ripens well. | 
; 59. There is alſo 2 Polonin 1 of a vio- | 
et-colour, very much powder retty large and 
long, almoſt ſhaped like the St 8 3 the fleſh 
is yellow and very well taſted, though 1 it is one of the 
kel plums. 4 b 

51, La, prune date, or the date plum, 3 is a fort of 
late imperial; there is the white and the red; they 
open well, and keep a long time ripe u pon the tree, 
and after. they are gathered; the fleſh x wy firm, 
and is good raw or dried. 

52. WE. de St Catherine, 7. e. St Catherine” s plum, 
is White, large, and more flat than long; it rarely 
leaves the ſtone, but is very good to eat raw, being 
one of thoſe which has the ſweeteſt juice, although ic 
_ripens late; it dries very well, and without much 
trouble, being ſubject to dry even upon the tree; 

this ſort comes better from a ſueker than by grafting: 

e Nane FA 0 2 15 d 5 
a Be k i e aut CS Naa 


mall white 
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3. Damaz d Eſpagne 4. e the” Spaniſh” damafk 
Pham, s r kinds; one id quite ond, and the 
Sther a kttle longiſh ; rhey are both black, and eocne 
vefy late, but they open well, and are very good. 
54. Rognon de coq, i. e. rhe cock's kidney, 10 
| „ fireake& with red, alittle ongiſh, 
and ſhaped 2 kidney, dur it cleaves. Weh | 
and comes NG: Kira Seem . 
586. Prune de St Julian, or the Se Jenn plum, 5 
of a dark violet: colour, very much duſted; this does 


5 not quit the one, and dries upon the tree, and fome- 
tens remains there til the hard frofts begin; it is a 


pfum, and comes from a willing: © 
506. Prune Norbette, i. e. the Norbet plum, ble 
ont of the late fmall damaſk plum, which does not 
Part from tlie ſtone; it cats well raw, but bakes 
much Fur ke MEE excellent rr e 
a 67+ "Dizpets noir anne or the late black Sper 

m, is an excellent fruit, a little rounder than the 
ir fort; it is eaten in Ofober and Nbvember. 
"28. ' Gros damas violet tardif, i. e. the late Fog 
idlet dæmalk plum, comes from Toars, in vety good 
fruit, and leaves the ſtone; it ripens late. 
9. Gros damas rouge de Tours, i e. che great red 
datnaſk plum, brought from Tours in Frente, ripens 
s Fruit late; it leaves the ſtone, and is very well 
rifted ; this holds in cating among the laſt plums. 

60. J imperatrice, or the emprefs, is 4 large, 
round, damaſk plum, of a violet: colour, very much 
Se it is a good bearer, ts fiel in yellow, 2 and 
very agrecable; it is one of the lateſt-ripe. 


A erdrigon nantdis, is a large red datnaſk that 
ea law: ; it is of a long make nike the date plum, 

but leſs pointed; 1 1 it one of the beſt, and i it 

keeps upon the tree ti the great ffoſts. 

= 62, Gros damas violet, 1 large violet damaſk - 
plum, : isa long fruit, well | powdered ; ; It is . in 

5 5 eſteem 


l or dA DENING. 


eſteem for its goodneſs, it is laſting and n ä 
1 duſt of a „Nr mel 8.4 0 
ingliſh gardeners call the blue of a plum. 4 
oa. Hype e the ſupreme plum, is angel 
the largeſt, and is white ſtreaked with.red, of a long 
make, Aa eo comes late; the leaf is extreamly large : 
this fruit does not part freely from the ſtone, and, in 


| W N is rather 1 be hole” for | its peantg chan ; 


os agen noir tres rarlif, or the. wet 
DVDs, does not: part freely from 
: . ſtone, e Sh flavoured as the former 
Pk day we 9850 have ſome of this ſorts | 
10 17 beautiful and laſts a great while. 5 
ight oo mention great Varieties of p plums, Ee, 

nt 0 about Paris, but I ſh 

« 755 with thoſe already mentioned, which 
vil ER e 8 FAY e A | 


ry 


- 999. 


* 
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(2) All the ſorts of NOOR are RS 55 budding, of 
them! upon ſtocks | of the muſcbe lum the white 
hoon: 4 „ the $ Juan, jo e 5 | 
much properer ting: for theſe trees, as they are \ 
308 5 to N out a „ the wound; and 
the trees ald b e no more than one 7 growth from the 
bud, when they are 3 for if they are more th 
5 ſeldom ſucetved well, very ſubjekt to canker; bogs. 
they: eſtape' that, they uſually produce only two or three lux- 
uriant branches The whole management of planting and 
l is tho: ſame with that of peaches. ( TB ar- 
| which may be ſeen in the next chapter.) If the walls 
which they are planted are low they ſheuld- be. ſet 
———— if they are higher, then fourteen or 
furteem Plans fhould have a adding {vi for they ſeldom 
ſucceed-welt either in too moiſt er too dry a one; and when 
planted agaimſt walls, ſhould” have an cut or a "ſouth-eaſt 
proſpea..> If they have one at full ſouth; they are apt to 
ſhrivel-up; and turn miealy, Plutms in general fucered very well 
— ARETL 3 e 
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cH A p. 272 ; " lakelz logue oo 15 be 
© forts, B94 101 eferiptions and tines of ripening, 
with ſeveral e particu e ts Their 


M432 44 11 a 

e Rl 4 oy FT 5 1 21 oh 16 | 
s the pom is one of the tnoſt delicious gene of 

| the garden, if it be well known, and managed 
with diſcretion, it is worth Bur While to inquire into 
the ſeveral varieties of it, and then' examine into their 
ſeveral ways of manag ement. The liſt of the ſeveral 
forts bele Rendsegeg, will be thoſe which art accounted 
the beſt in France, which amount to a good number; 
however, a large 7 ſhould not be without them 
5 cl as t ripen/at ſeveral ſeaſons, b 
ning abour the mid le” if 7 June, and' affording” 
till November but where a garden is ſmall, the owner 
may, chooſe his fruit out of the following HA; and 
pleaſe his taſte .by S examining the deſcri iptions e of every 


wen”. 


* 15 777 
5142 
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5D heearlieſ ſortis that called Favs t peſche muſquee, 
the earl of avant 'muſked peach;'the fruit is ſmall and 
white, but its water or Juice very ſweet; it is a great 
bearer,” and is very ſubject tg be invaded by piſmires, 
The ſecond. is called la peſche de Troye, or the 
Fran peach, which ripens at the ſame time with the 
former; it is called in ſome places avant peſche 
muſquee rouge, or the early red muſked peach; it is 
lager un Fg opdatering than the white 1 rnke Ta 


4 3 * l 


as 888 bur the fruit — not « be Deal! Wandel Flums 
do. not only produce their fruit on the laſt year's en but 
elo en ſpurs that come out of the wood of two or three n 
It is a common error to be too free with the knife in 
the winter pruning, cutting off the extremities of all the 
branches; the conſequence of which is, that thete are an 


over quantity 0; Joung ſhoats produced, and the fruit is ſmall 


. aps er. 


well taſted; it is a little longiſh in its make; it was 
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3. La doudie de Troye, 5 1. . the double Troy 


age is larger and rounder than the former, and as : 5 
well taſted ; it is a great bearer, and holds ſome time 


good upon the tree: there are two kinds of this peach. 1 55 


the one red, the other of a browniſh purple. 


4. La'peſche capucine, or the capucine peach, is 
early, res for rl pretty large and very 


raiſed from the ſtone of an early peach, and is ſo 


changed in its fruit, that it exceeds them all ; a change 
of this kind I find common to peaches raiſed from the 
_ ſtones the ſtone of a peach ſometimes bringing a pavy, 


the p 


and the ſtone of a pavy producing a plant which | 
a peach. Note, pevies ire hard ae, and the ; 
Penn are melting | 


5. Lalberges or, in the Engliſh be ile als | 
been ts peach, is yellow within and without, r a mid 
8 dle f bre e —— rich flavour, a little flat, ity ſtane . 
ſmall, and covered with a reddiſh purple. 
6. L'alberge rouge, or the red alberge, has a white. 
i fleſh, 27 flatter than the ee e a 
7. Ualberge violetre, i. e. the purple alberge peac 
is rarer than the two preceding; its-colour'is a brown- 
iſh purple 3 the fruit is ſomewhat ſmall, and is not ſo 
i good as the yellow, which is an excellent peach. 
8. La peſche Magdalaine, or the white M alen 
peach, brings a very large fruit in good ground, but 
is ſeldom marked with red; ir is one of the beſt peaches 8 
we have in the garden, being full of an high flavoured | 
Juice, which melts freely in the mouth; it is ſubject 
to drop its fruit, and is often invaded by the piſeire; 
| a et che hi gh taſted fruits are. There is one of 
this ſort which is E alled the muſked Magdalen, which 
has a richer flavour than the reſt, It is proper to obſerve 
that theſe trees bloſſom early, and ſhould be ſheltered 
from the rudeneſs of the weather while e in flow- 


e be | 
5 
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9. La Magdalaine rouge, or the ted Magdalen 
peach, is not ſo large as the former, but the fleſh or 
pulp is rather more delicious 3 PEN Bs 
. dhe ether Magdalen peaches, - . „ Hody bot 
| Memorandum. There is o of: thee peaches 
which would not ripen without a wall, and might not 
be brought to bear upon ſtandards, though the ſhaking | 
1 of the winds weuld, perhaps, be apt to make them 
drop their fruit but if they were to be traised in the 
| manner Me Herowbas weotioned in relation to pears, in 
bis letter to me inſerted in this Genaral Traatiſs (a), 
wad. by! Sorry pore Ao: 3 4% 
af a bell te 
; 1 8 n e 
_ "a frame like a ſcrew, I am apt to thigk we ps, oa 
ur-peach-tret- full of wood every where's. in that caſe 
there would be no necellity. of proning, which is too 
apt to bring gum, and-to.cankerithe trees to their de- 
ſtruction in ſtone- fruits, If reaſan can guide us, this 
contrivance mult be good, for all ſtone- fruit trees are 
apt to gum. by pruniag and wounding then and the 
os tree guts; the ſooner it decays: but in this 
elke winding of trees, there need be no pruning, 
a ene, foi thoſe arm bring dong fruit may 
| Ong ene 
The tenth peach, "called 17 cht French, la peſche | 
— ot the minion peach, and by ſome de 
France 1a veloutee, or the velvet-pench, is of the 
Magdalen kind, ir is rather flat chen mund, pretty 
Sarge; and well coloured within and wirhout ;; it is 
very juicy and well taſted, . OI 50 the 
11. Le pavy blaue, i. e. 4 3 avg; 3s Gd 
1 of the Magdalen ace it is bigh fla- 
voured and muſtted, and as it comes among the firſt 
n 2 —— we! are rag a the red 


101 ” . 
8 * 


N See-this letter = Me Tm to eber are i 
Chapee 9. ä | | 
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and yullow pavizs,.. which are. for eating at the ſe ame 


time: it is the opinion of curious men, that everx 
gs has its Pays. N . red e be 


— e 


oe — IN 5. & WW 2 each, brings 
oh fruit, of a fine ee 8 is rather Ta than 
round, but has little juice. 


14 La belle chevreule, is af a bright red 38 | 


| and has a delicate ſweet juice; the fruit is longiſh and 
pretty large 4 it bears very yell and has n Va- 


Tieties in its tribe. 


15. La peſche dale, 1K the Italian peach, is a 
* of chevreuſe, a little larger than the former; it 


has ſame qualities of the peach, which the. French call 


la peſche de peau, but is a little more pointed 5 it is 
en fruit. 
16. La peſche chancelire, i.e, the chancellr-prach 


is of. the — family, and is the largeſt agd beſt 


of them all: it has been. brought 10 bear 3 Hipea 
frult very woll upon ſtandards in the ChancellorSegnier” S 


a ſtone of the common chevreuſe peach, 
15. La peſche dreuſsl, is rather long 1 5 n 


us (kin is velveted and well coloured, and dry, but 


very 3 is fleſh or pulp is almoſt red, from 
Whenos it is called in Fance, eee the bloody 


peach. 

18. Peſche — is around fleſhy fruit, pretty 
red, and of a middle ſize; it has a very rich flavour, 
much like that of the Perſian peach; it. is well eſteem- 


ed, is a great bearer, and brings better fruit in ſtand- 


ards or dwarfs, than againſt a wall. 
19. Peſche violette, i. e. the violet- peach, is rather 
long dan round, very melting, and its juice of a 


er 2 4 
* 
f \ 


Pd 


/ 


gardens in Maude, from whence it took its bin from | 


vinous N it bears well, either n a wall or 
48 8 
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in a dwarf, and is eſteemed one of the belt; there is 
4 a lage and a ſmall ſort. 

20. La peſche blanche, or the white bend 1 a 
good. - bs but not ſo well flavoured as the violet- 
the tree is very tender, and ſhould be care- 

55 looked after: this peach has its pavy, which is a 
8 21. White brugnon, finely 1 or with red _ this 
fort is much improved if it lies by ſome time before it 


LS | is eaten, its fleſh then becomes ONE eee | 


it comes late, but is very 
22. La peſche licee jaune,” or the yellow rough 
coated peach, is pretty large and flat ; ane it 
comes late, its fleſh is good and juicy enough. 
23. Peſche violette tardive, or the late violet-peach, 
is large and fair, and is well taſted when the autumn 


„„ dry 3 it ripens ſo late in OZoþer, that when the ſea- 


ſon. is wet, it is worth little; it ſhould: always be 


' Planted againſt a ſouth wall, 


All the rough coated peaches have their males, 
which are called by the French brugnons or brunions : 


| theſe gre rounder, larger, and have their juice more 


mulſked and perfumed : their fleſh is firm and a little 


hard, and therefore they require a great deal of ſun; 


but none of the brunions are ſo much eſteemed as 
their peaches,” becauſe they do not quit the ſtone. - 

24. Le teton de Venus, i. 8. Venusg's breaſt, is not 
ibs the admiral; it has ſome reſemblance of a wo- 
man's breaſt, pointed on the top like a nipple; its 
fleſh is white, and without - ſide it is a little touched 
with red; it is melting "ic high flavoured, and i is 


| * of the beſt late 


Peſche commune, or the common-peach, is 


| by 5 French gardeners called ee de corbeille, 


i. 6. the baſket-peachz it is round, very white, and 
velveted; it is a baſtard magdalen raiſed | from a ſtones 


Tt isvery well taſted in light ground, but in the ſtrong 


lands its fleſh is green and bitter; it is a great bearer, 


and will come to * without the help of a wall. 


26. Peſche 
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26. Peſche à fleur double, i. e. the double n 
pench, is rather a curioſity than a good peach, and 
more coveted for the ſake of its flower than for its 
fruit; the fruit indeed | is large and fait, but 1 it ſeldom 
bears. 


ä Peſche admirable, is whit we Gall in Za aplant 
the admirable; it has that name, as well for its 5 
and goodneſs, as for its — qhar-o it is almoſt round 
and very red, and its fleſh very melting and well 
taſted; it is very much eſteemed, and one can Pl 
have too many trees of it. | 

28. Peſche pourpree, i. e. the purple-peach, or by. 
ſome called nivette, is large, and almoſt round, of a 
browniſh red, and velveted, very fleſhy and well 
taſted it. is one of the beſt bearers and beſt peaches. ' 
29. Peſche d*andilly, i. e. the andilly-peach, is _ 
large, round and fleſhy; it is white within, and 

0 ſomewhat like the Perfian peach. . 
_ "go. La Perſique, i. e, the Perſian peach, is very 
langes but ſhorter and rounder than that which is 
called peſche de peau, i. e. the ſkin - peach; it is red 
and e its fruit is commonly bliſtered or 
knotted on the outfide; its fleſh is delicate and full 
of juice, very red towards. the ſtone, which is flat, 
and ſharp-pointed ; it bears well either in ſtandard or 
againſt a all, and well We a Place among our 
beſt peaches. 

31. Peſche d' ker i. e. ede richt peach, is by 
ſome called the Scandalian peach; we have two ſorts 
of it, both round, one ſmooth me velveted, and of 
a reddiſh colour, the other rougher coated and yel- 
low ; they bear and ripen well either in dwarfs or 
ſtandards, and may be raiſed frorff the ſtone, 

32. Peſche Bellegarde, or the Bellegard- peach, of 
the Engliſh catalogues, is a fair, large and find fruit, | 
and has very little red within or Wen. it Is a 4 
er and comes a little „ne. pe 

_ 34. Peſche 


| very args and Tags fo its ee IF 20d 
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938. Peſche Narbonne, or che Nar 


34. Peſche Roſtane, the eee is "ouch 
eſteemed in uche z it is yellow within and with- 
out, the fleſh is a little dry, and not very high fla- 
voured about Faris ʒ che ot is long, large, and 
comes late. vet? 

All the peaches Ort, are, yellow mithin and with- 
out are leſs eſteemed than the others, having a drier 


fleſh, and a leſs perfumed juice. A8 9 


Belle de vitry, is a very large id flat, | 
ell, and full of.knobs;;.. it is avery good late peach 
It is juicy, rich, and — towards the ſtone, Which is 


very ſmall; it is ſo like the nivette- peach, that ſome 


gardeners would have it the ſame; but I am of opi- 
a it is the female of the great white | monſtrous 
pavy, which is not unlike. it, and comes at the ſame 
time; it is almoſt round like the admirable, which i is 


White within and without, but the belle de mT is of 


a browniſh red, and velveted. 
36. Peſche de peau, 7. e. 1 is of wo 


Low. viz. the round kind, which is a good peach, 


and the beſt of the two; and the long ſort which is 


flat, and ſubject to decay · in the middle, its ſtone 
ſplitting for the moſt part; it requires a warm expo- 
ſure, otherwiſe its fruit is green and taſteleſs ;; the 


male of this ſort is very large, and is called the mon- 
ſtrous bah, which n a, fine red fruit, full of 


fleſh, and requires the warmeſt e to bring it its 
fruit to perfection. 


There are ill many other tribes of. p Lanta 2s 


- thoſe that bear the title of preſſe, of which 4 there are 


white, red and yellow. The mericotoues or malaco- 
toues, Sc. which I ſhall not particularly take notice 


of, no more than of n pavies, a will not ripen 


3 | in 
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in the aber climates, that is, where the ſun. is not 


very hot i Oftober, which is Hay te ſoſten die 


| of the avies, NN to be hard (6), 
e IF P CHAP. 


II Nen „ nn * —_— 


MY Fi Ea 7 ws 7e 0 in Fundy depends on the 

$ of the pulp, the delicacy Sf ch the flavour, and the 

thinneſs of the ſkin: A fine peach ſhould be of a fine deep 
red next the ſun, and of a pale whitiſn hue next the wall z 
aud the pulp ſhould be of a wiſh caft, and very juicy; 
and che Bone Mold be ſmall, - though the ſruit in be 


en er bit owing e 2 and though. many 
uſed this 3 will be of little value, as is alſo the caſe in 
, yet ee Ae pere'ot ſtones, ſaved from 
the finer kinds of peaches, would be fore new kinds 
produced; which, xs they were raiſed here, would be eaſily 
kept up in-their-perfeBition ; which is not to be e 
thoſe brought from other countries. 
he deſt method of ſaving the ſtones is, toilet ſome of the 


fineſt peaches of the beſt Kinds hang till they drop of them- 


ſelves from the tree, and then the ſtones ſhould be immediately | 


planted on a bed of light rich earth, planting them four inches 


deep in the earth, and at about fix inches alimder. The beds 
ſhould be Covered, to preſerve chem in the winter; and in 


ſpring, when the trees come up, A muſt de cleared of 
weeds; and well watered. The next ſpring they ſhould be 


carefully taken up, and planted in the nurſery, at 
diſtances; and after two or three years ſtanding here, -they 
may be removed to the places where they are to remain; or 
they may at that time, hen the condition of their fruit is 
town, be graſted on other ſtocks, which is e 
hey now uſed to propagate theſe trees. 

The common method of - propagating the peach is, | 
grafting, In order to this, ſome good ſtocks ſhould be 
vided, which ſhould be of the muſcle, or white pear- p 
When theſe ſtocks are two or three years old, they will re 
ſtrong enough to bud; and the common feaſon for oing this 
is about midſummer. The buds ſhould be choſen from a 
healthy tree, which produces a great deal of fruit; they muſt 
be taken from the trees either in a cloudy day, or elſe in the 
morning or evening, when the ſun has not much power; 
N. og ede de then inoculated on the ſtocks as ſoon as poſe. 


ſible. 


- The ee enen produced like thoſe of 
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: CHAP. vi of 3 — wth 
| - remarks upon their management and improvement 
* zogetber with ARCS PA i the Jap' 8 . 

tion in Nef. py: 


r Have obſerved five kinds of t bazte, which may 
properly enough be cultivated about a country- 
boule, and it is as likely there may be as many more 
that neg 1 8 my obſervation: : 1 if, oy one 
a nows 


is; 2 the ſocks — 1 with Abo TW care Nane 
When theſe are to be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
the moſt proper ſoil for them is, a light rich paſture - land, 
taken up with the turf, and rotted together, before it is to be 
uſed; and the barders. to be made with this cannot be too 
wide, and ought to be raiſed five or ſix inches above the le- 
Tien bens or if the ſoil be moiſt, more than that. 
muſt be tranſplanted i in autumn, as ſoon as the leaves 

are fallen off; and ſhould never be ſet at leſs than fourteen 
feet diſtance from one another. The heads of the trees are 
then to be raiſed up againſt the walls, to keep the roots from 
being moved by the wind; and they ſhould be watered: at 
times, with a noſe on the watering pot, and the water ſprink- 
led all over them. In the middle of Aay the new ſhoots m 
to be nailed to the wall, training them | horizontall | 
the ſo t ſhoots are to be rubbed off : 3 
Farr ey be pruned, ſhortening them according to the 
ſetength of the tree; if ſtrong, may be leſt eight inches 
long: if weak, they ſhould only be left five; the me 
care is to be taken of them for the ſucceeding years. 

There are two general rules always to be * in the 

pruning of peach and nectarine trees, which are, 1. Always 

to have enough bearing wood. And 2. Not to lay in the 

| branches too cloſe to one another. All peach trees produce 
3 8 fruit from the young wood either of the ſame, or at the 
x moſt, of the former year's ſhoot; for this'reaſon, the branches 
are to be ſo pruned, as to 3 them to throw out new 
me pars of the ue and rr 
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knows how to manage theſe, he needs no inſtructions 
for the 2 of pee reſt, becauſe 3 all ſo 
nearly allied, that their management is the ame, un- 
am this particular, that the Spaniſh and, Exghfo. 
| hables will bear well in a coppice, and the filberts 
and cobnut muſt have air to bring a tolerable crop; 
the ſorts 5 . 3 Herts bet white filbert, 
| aniſb hazle, cobnut, and the very large 
23 hazle; all theſe may be grafted upon one wy 
ather, and the ſeedlings bring nuts of various kinds. 
The red filbert is eſteemed more than the others ; 
us Kernel i is tender, and the ſhell very thin; this and. 
the white filbert bring their nuts in cluſters, even 
ſometimes, to the number of twelve in a bunch. 

The cobnut brings the largeſt nuts 'of any a the. | 
hazles, but its ſhell is very hard as well as its kernel, | 
and is chiefly . eſteemed or its extraordinary ſize ; 
however, ſome delight to propagate it; and with 

| ſeven years patience it may be brought to bear. 115 a 
nut ſet in the ground, as well as the Spaniſb nut, 
* comes 245; well with 5 as the Hilbert z "but 1 1104 


149 % «1 3 


191 ; . 1 e or IA the. ſtrong. ſhoots, 
there may be new. wgod/forced out in any part of the tree. 

ä This i is the method of the ſummer pruning; the winter prun- 
ing is uſually done in February or March, but is much better 
done at Michazimas,, as. ſoon as their leaves begin to fall; 
and the wounds will then have time to heal before the ſevere. | 
froſts come on. In pruning of theſe trees it muſt always be 

obſerved alſo, that it is beſt done under a wood bud; not a. 
bloſſom bud ;, which; may be iſti liſhed by the wood bude 
being leſs turgid and longer, ard narrower than the bloſſom 
bud; J for if the ſhoot have not a.leading bud where it is cut, 
it will commonly die down. to the leading bud. In nailing 

the ſhoots to the wall, they ſhould. be placed at as . 
diſtances as poſſihle; and ſo far apart that the leaves may 
have room; and they muſt always be trained as — 
as poſſible, that the. lower part of the tree be we 
wooded, which 1 l ORE EN. are uffered to 
run vpright, 
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35 A EER TIA TSE — 
kind forver we He beſt, mer wan very lite trouble: | 
be increafed by | che e men lWazles, 
vhich it takes freely n hedges rb, 
and other open p laces, bes we have commen hazke;' 
we may preſently matte an amendmenr; it would be! 
Vell to try ſome in coppiccs (a); 
© Obſervations conterming the” mulberry. The black 


mulberry tree hond be planted in-the ſhade, 10 pre- 


vent its fruit from falling, which ir is very apt to do- 
if it be full expoſed to the” ſuny it has been obſerved 
is ſome places, that "this fruft comes extraordinary 
8 1 if it be plamted and treated ir efpalier ratte 

ſituated to the norm. 
The white mufberry brings & final fruit not worth 
our care, but the uſe of fs lexvet for filc- worms is 
very advantageous. © I friend of mine tellꝭ me, that 
they may bor! be moculated upvr the elt with good 
ſucceſs; it is worth out trial, confidering the fl 
growth of the black fort; 3 nay; he fays, the buds will 
talte upon the lime or linden trec, and bear better 
than upon the eim; he/adviſes the. experimetit to be 
| made; and the — cannot t be very great (5). 
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te) MI Mick Hare of ates may he oe of 
their nuts in Ne, which; TIT oy fri 


Moult? be kept iy fant ir a mai celiar; whtere horn ood, | 
cannot eome at ther to deſtroy err g nor" Mould! the ex- 
ternal ad be 3 wh woul#6eeaRon'cheir 
| growing; moldy mianer of Wins thei feeds; 
— to) very one; need "aſh. ont eſpecially 
ſmec-itis hot the ſureſt wry to obtain"the' ſorts deſſrecir. for 
5 om prove le g av the nuto which were few or 
ar aft nor ene int four of themwF; and the methed- of pro- 
| them by by layers, Being nor only” the ſureft but che 
endo is What T WSuld recommend to every one 
We wouſ#coltiyare theſe/trers for. | Se lake ehe weir fraits: 
\ FRY IF | M | 
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9 of its + f be propa- 
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 -Partientar proofs of b 
The relation which 1 deſign at preſent is of a hme · tree 


in Ruland, teh — ee ard ie rn wan 


22 0 919018 e 300 Wit 04-9" in 


the "= Il or by 2 5 73 Te Tender 


Fan. dare in two years will t root, and may then 
be tranſplanted to the places Where they 405 to Nag. 
Those plants which are propa id from Reg i commonly 
che moſt i; {arid generally malie the fi 
but then ther beb very great hazard of: their being fruitful 
for it often happens that thoſe: plants for the moſi part art of 


| 8 which produce katkins; but ſeldam baue much 


the trees. raiſed by er ers are ſubject to have 
crooked unſi ightly Rems, there ſhould 

choice of ſtraight ſhoots to make layers, and when they 
tranſplanted out, they ſhould have rage ſtalks fixed Arabs 
byeach, to which they ſhould be faſtened as the foot is ex- 
tended, until It comes te the beight you deſign the fm: 
then 2 age dragches to. extend 6 —_— 


ſhould allo be every wn well a and wee _ 


there will ſcarce any fort of plants grow under it. 
The white mulberry tree —— planted for its leaves 
to\feed Silk - worms in Frumce, | Italy, &c. 
N make uſe of the common black mulberry for that pur 


d never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a 
5 e, and inſtead of pulling off the, leaves fingly, 
Id be ſheared off together with their young branches. 
= «white fort" may de Ather propagated” from ſeeds or 
Byers as the black mülberry, and is equally hardy: but the 


poles, \ The trees which are deſigned to feed Silk- worms | 
fort 


maſt expeditious way of raiſing theſe trees in quantity is from 
ſeeds procured from the ſouth ys France or Italy ; and the beſt 


to fow thete feeds in Engiana is to make x moderate hot 
„which ſhould be arched over with hoops [and covered 


with mats: upon this bed the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the 


middle of March N covered over with light earth about 2 


ſay's tirenlation is waking : 


ſtem: 


be care taken in N 


though the Perſons 


quarter 
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3862 A GENERAL TREATISE Parl. 
in the air: theſe have ſhot out branches in great 
t the ſame time that its firſt branches at the head are 


converted into roots, and ſuccour the tree: I then 
deſire to know, if the ſap is not every where at once 


nn che ſame tree? and whether all the ſap of that tree 


not the ſame intent towards vegetation ? ? Thoſe, 
who ſay the fap is in the root all the winter, ſeem, 
ſrom this inſtance,. to be miſtaken; and if it was not 
every where alike in the tree, how. comes. it that the 
branched part of the tree exchanges its leaves for roots, 
and the roots that were before, change their fibres for 
leaves and branches? Is it then not plain, that the ſap 
zs the ſame in every part of the tree at all times, and 
4 alding ny throughout the whole 


But that we may not go fo far as Leyden for a proof 
off this relation, Mr Fairchild, Mr WWhbitmill, per) 
ſome others, have began-to put in practice the proper 
method for giving us ſome examples of it at home, 
and that thoſe who are too remote from theſe gardens 

may not want the benefit of ſatisfying themſelves at 
an eaſy rate, I ſhall here lay down two or 1 8 * 
of performing the operation. 5 
We muſt firſt make choice of a young tree of one 
ſhoot, either of willow, alder, elm, lime or linden, 
or indeed any other tree that will take root eaſily by 


_ lying, and bending the ſhoot gently" down to the 


earth; we muſt pin down the extream part of the 
ſhoot in the earth at the proper ſeaſon for taking 

| layers, "od let it remain without 9 further trouble 
till it has taken root; your whole. plant will then 
make the appearance of an arch or bent bow above the 
ground, till the new roots are well ſtruck ; then we 
2 e _ WOE or wow root ve the plant, 


and 


quarter of an Te deep. "In, very 775 Weather the bed ſhould 
be frequently watered, and in the heat of the day ſhaded with 
* and alſo covered in che nights when 1 are cold. 
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the following mixture warm with a brumzu to to the 
runed 5 acht lo ts ph S004 017 


Take two'ounces of bees wax; two dunces of tal- 
55 one-ounceof turpentine one ounce of ron, 
melt them together in a pipking and apply the mi- 

ee 9 directed; before. % Y 
The tres being thus dreſſgd, prune off all the bude 
or ſhoots that yoy ch¹ find upon. the ſtem of the 1 


ture 


plant, and dreſs the wounds with the above m 
to preyeiit any collatetal ſhootings that may happen: 
wulich mighi cheteby render the ſtem diſagreeable to 


the ſight; befides, were the: ſtems of theſe reverſed 
trees wb fuffered:rOſhoorcollarerally;”the original 
wy into the air, would 


root, which we now have brougt 


not be ſo apt to ſhoot freely ©. ˙ 1 rt, | 
On the other hand, ue muſt take care that the 


new growing roots of this reverſed plant be well nou- 


riſned, and therefore we muſt cut away that part of 


the ſhoot which/was the layct, a little below the earth, 


to give thethetter nouriſhment to the ſtem and its tran- 
flating-roocs; but when we have cut off the top of 


this layer; let the wound be dreſſed wich 1 mixture 
beforementioned210 0 
Plate N. Hg. I. is the tres in its natural growth. 


Fig. II. is th ĩame tree bent down for laying the top | 
branches imthe earth. Fig, III. is a vie of the ſame 
tree when its ſorſginal ne! is brought into air after iv is 


dreſſed, and begins to hot!: 
Men we are come thus debe might: naler berech 


wild ſhoots. from the original roots, than ſuch as 


een if we were to ſerve a graftett fruit. 


A 41 03 nal 9 tree 


K* 220F/ GARDENING: 2 A 209 a 
and gentiy raiſe it out of theground-rill we bring the 
ſtem to which ĩt adheres to an uprightg which mut be 
helped by u ſtrong ſtake, for te ſtem alone will in- 
elne to Bend d tor yew en 
When chiis is done, we muſt pruneghoſe:tvots.thae 
are raiſed into! the air Sure brui ſes i ah w] unde 
they received in digging chom up, and apply ume of 


2 "RIF" | 
>» — 7% 4 Met 
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% A GENERALUTREATSSE Pan B. 
uee after! the (ſame; menney d; for the greft could not 
 gommunicate-in-the te venſed way any. mera ai its pro- 
Ws than: a:wilding could to/a :graft in the com- 
mon way of ordering trees ; but 1 it is not impoſſible 
to inis che original . ich ats in the at, with 
ann dien af. the fame tiibe; n More than 0 do the 
dame wont -ppob..comman- u of a chens. as: I have 
G petiengedd. 5 AM Omen een ieee 9; 
From the ſame way of reaſoning, 1 conglude,. 

. wehigby>inarch.two:trees:mnto; one angthers in fuch 

" 4:thannen that; where they had taken good held of 

esch other the root Of Ohg of them might. be taken 

out of the — and raiſed into the ain aas t make 
ohe treſt ite For example, if we inlay an elm into 
an elm, a in Fig. IV. when they ere well joined, 
pale nde rot of obe ofabebn gun of tht earths apd. tie 

i to a pola or ſtake, .in Ng. V. and ſuppoſe it 

will have tn entraerdimmury effect but I e yet 

Lennie na ſucceſs but hy reaſon anly,.- 

A this ſaccoetds; - as 1 donde Bt but 1 Will, we ſhall 

hoy wangitoom for. ay; — far the enatth, or 

how much the air influe Plant (c). In Fig. V. 

from A te, JLſuppoſe, m What I dave obſerved = 

ture, that 8 vis 2535 28 Will ve 

Nw leſs than ongbwasother. As. for example, 

1 the longeſt and thickeſt, 2 a ſize leſs than 1, 3 a 
ſiae leſa than a, and ſo on to B, where the two trees 
are joined; for as the ſtem from A to B does natu- 
tally decline in its bigneſs, ſo it does nat poſſeſs fa 
many veſſels on the top as at the bottam. And again, 
_ the ſap· veſſels near the root are ſooner vad better fur- 
niſhed, than thoſe that lie more remote from it. But 
© when wie come to the joining of the two plants at B. 

\ and go up gradually to C, we: ſhall find juſt the ax 
verſe of what we obſeryed before the 38 7, 1 
ſoppoſat mill be; the leaſts; 8: bigger than 7, 9 "bigger 
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. 0) See Introduction to Pare 
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oA VII. Abend _ wah ring 
"1" Baydeming ef eromt plants and fruits" by gra : 
dg a Jetty cammunicated by NM. "Fairchild: frame. | 
| 3 in Surry; to which is a,, ſeveral 'ufe- 
yu Pemarks u pom iharchin ofting and buddl 6 
be ee mal op eee 3 
Nur Res i > #1 NT HH bak en 8 
| ke x60 This,” o claim your romiſe Ef d Nag 
_ cher 1 24 { dire& you in Titing. 
"Mak T will pot treat the moſt'rational "gardener Tha 

85 met 15 in the fame manner 1 would an 
8 kee od TWO content m) ſelf with barely . 
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what TWould' have tried; 2000 all allo . 
the tags Yep upon 8 W og 5 
Poe by pc 5 8 iments. oy "Know I have 
Bes Forte" years p ENS 5 jnd colle&i ng all the e- 
4 . * 850 and e Ir 
that Ian any — procure, and make to 15 
525 Vith me i in the winter; the Pleaſüre Ad 
'of which I need not explain to yt 'T Was 
voir Collering of the ſeveral ways of raiing 
12 con trees; _ particularly 'by:: "anti 
vherher'b fo in the cleft, in the 
i 19 8 009 to the fide, Which I 5 5 you 
PP ting)” and that either by inarching, by 
ER 'A 4 2 0. FH Cay . "application 
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application to the ſide, or à top in the cleft, (45 08 | 
fed by the antients) or inorulating, or budding, 
As to the method of | grafting by incifion,” 1 do n 
5 *know what to think of that, as it only reſts' on tlie au- 
of a Roficrufian philoſopher.” Firſt then FO8- 
„that it was a maxim received among you gar 


- .Aeners, founded on experience, that trees of the fue Hy 


genus or family might be united together (a truth that 
was very well OTH to the antient gardeners) and by 
2 particular inſtances, I found that thoſe of 
the more general genuſes, or remoter kindred, would 
do upon one another alſo; and that for influgce;: nyt 
| only all ſorts of peaches and apples would do upon 
8 . ther, but that peaches too would take upon 
oſt any fort of plums; pears upon quinces as: well 
| by pears, and even. on the white-thorg and the quick- 
beam; almonds upon all ſorts. of plums as well as 
peaches, and ſome ſay on the white:thorn ; 3 1 
and N on one F 12 the gy 5 


4 4 4 h 


oa would do. u one Kab Be! io 2 75 ; 
_oaks/; nor would the one's being evergreen, and the 
5 other not, alter the caſe, as you ſhewe me in theex- 
. Periment of the live oak of Virginia, | grafted upon 
s common oak. From theſe obſervations I cofi- 
BY cluded, that ſeveral exotic-trees that were hard to pr 
1 Pagate, might have ſtocks found them whereupon 
. they, would grow, and particularly, I Tf 
the furpentine tree {which you complained you, cu 
Nat Propagate) to be grafted upon the 5 7 ia, which 
Lou ſay did take, but went off again, doubtleſs, - 162 
. A 0 Was ky: re 15 85 being 
very b when it is mall). I, he 5 
e e a little bigger, it will 19 5 nee 
| fect, hecauſe 7 ournefort ranks them both anden the 
" his genus, and the antients ped'to graft the piſtachia 
1 * enn . "a es £ 1932pbounl 9 2 „will 
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will go on bee, things, even 3 the all- | 


ance appears remote, being warranted. by the experi- 


ments abovementioned; and ſo we may in time ſee. 
_ -how far this matter will go. Though I know very well 
that you and others have tried to make trees take one 
upon another, that have no ſimilitude in the flower, 
fruit, ſeed · veſſel, or ſeed, which are the moſt natural 
diſtinctions of plants, and have met with no ſucceſs in 
your trials; yet becauſe ſome antients of credit have 
aſſured us, that the pomegranate and carob may be 
en, on the willow; I beg of you. to try them 
during this ſeaſon: that tree. may have ſome hidden 
relation to them, though not in its ſeed · veſſel or fruit; 
or may have ſome other peculiar qualification for 
uniting with them, and if they do N may lead 
us to other things: theſe were the firſt choughts 
that occurred to me in this matte. 
Then I obſerved further that the grafted tree par- 
took ſomewhat of the ſtock it was grafted upon; that 
the pear, for example, grafted on the pear, was a 
lurger tree than one grafted on the quince: and 1 
conlidered particularly the almond, which Mr Ray 
ſays i in his time ſeldom. produced ripe fruit with us, as 
wanting a warmer climate. But it is very well known, 
that ſince the Jordain almonds have been grafted upon 
plum - ſtocks, they bear very well in England; this 
made me ſuſpect, that a hardy ſtock might harden a 
tender graft; but being un willing to build too much 
on one ſingle experiment, I deſired you laſt ſummer 
to make trials in that way. And as the truth of this 
is plainly confirmed this ſeaſon in your garden, by 
the flouriſhing appearance of the Canary - almonds 
grafted, on the plum, while the ſcedlings of the ſame 
ſpecies of five or ſix years growth appear all nipped 
and ſhrivelled, notwithſtanding the mildneſs of the 
winter; we are no longer now to doubt, but tender 
trees ate to be hardened, to ſome degree at leaſt, 5 


hardy Racks. How far this matter may be carried 
A a 3 5 5 can | 
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can biily be deterfiiied-by ex 


fue he well worth the maki 
vailtage and pleaſure it ſeems to promiſe,” by Bringing 


perimenks, Which, Tam” 
5 — cofidering the aal. 


mew fruit. trees into our gude and efehardi and 


nei foreſt-trres into our Wildernelfes and thickets; 


ry and ave all, new nen of comeniplatitig the wir 
Ja and 206dfieſs of God, rhe hebl 


end of all phi 
lofophy : but all we Cat reaſonably depend upon 1 
this matter, is to have trees of the ſame degree of ten- 


| 285 with thoſe 1 as they 


the ke Kind of ſtocks. Thus, for r, 


het piftdchia In ſome years, and in ſorne « expoſures,” 


will bear fruit with us abroad; could we finds a proper 
8k for it, why mould it not de brought to 


Well wich us as the gfaftetl along deth RF: And 1 ſhall 
Þe glad to ſee it tried on the hazſe and on the plum. 

The antients ſay, it did with them on the amonds; 
Ae be trve, 1 think it muſt dp on the plum too: 


acht de de it on the walnut alſo. The like 
due might be expected from the olive, could we 
S prof 7 ik L a afraid the plum is too 


remote z b. haps it will take as well with us on 


er Sir d With the untients, and the ole⸗ 


alter d hard nel Why ſhould not a hardy ſtock bring 
to . as well in ſtandards, as they 

80 now againit a wall? Perhaps che true or fruit- 

/camore would be a good ſtock for them 3 and as 

at bears a fruit ONE ah and a mulberry, it Will 


c 9010 the n 

= HA me 75 Bau 
on f rt T early ri ums 

Gbabſy found to ng later a apricots 

| dee Hs bear as Well in ſtandards, as the Bruſſels 

| pov does, Which, I'think, bears oh one fort to 


 FaRtigh; "though, probably,” om dibahcr cauſe ? Fot 
3 EK and vifter ra Flog an de | 
- foils 8 e e 


the 


n or Snaxs % 
mme pears und apples. For the lee may-be expeated 
© SS prats.-- And may chere not poſs 
 fibly de ſound ſome ſmall ſorts of plumd/and- pears; 
that may accelerate and meliorate thoſe frukts, xs the 
- Paradiſe ſtocks do the. apples? Thus far the analogy 
2 — and nature is uniform, But let us not flick 


here, though the experiment of the d amine 
gtafted on the Englib one may ſeem to diſcourage us, 
the effect of a more e and woody Rock may 
de very different; pgs. let us not refuſe'to-go 
| e rout can, if we cannot go as far as we would. 
3 therefore to try what nature will bear: 

J deſire you to graft and inarch the | 


5 n and lemon on the a pple, eſpecially the Para · 


die band ik pon pleaſe, pam quince and the pear) 


both thoſe fruits are round and juicy, ee cal © 
lous kernels of much the ſame ſhape; and, I think, 


are much more alcke, than che haw and the pear, or 
the almond and the plum. Pray try likewiſe the 
e, ge ee quince, and pear :; and fa 
wiſe might we the apaw and calabaſh-tree, if we 
bad them; and the plum, the Weſt-Indian 
broadleaf, the 
the mango would, probably, do upon che. plum. 


The azedarach from the ſimilitude of its flower, ac» 
cCordisg to che ſyſtem of Tournefers, might be tried 


en the maple; and according to Mr Ray's ſyſtem, 
on the plum, from the likeneſs of its fruit; and ſo 
might che nutmeg and the cinnamon on the plum, or 
tbe walnut; the caſſia fiſtuloſa, and the 8 on 
the common acacia, as they are all three ſiliquiferous 


ſdap · tree, the mixis, the jujubes, and 


ants: but I am afraid few or none of theſe are now to 


de had. I am endeavouring to procure molt of them 
from abroad: the coffee-tree, if we could get it, 
might-poMſibly take upon ſome of our berry-bea 
| . the bones? 
_waſatras,; — to rey the carob on the 
| TEOY © * 4 common 6 


alder; and fo, perhaps, would he 
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riments for the truth of it. Farewell. 
PHaſtſcripi. I. ſhall here collect together all the ex- 


PLE. 
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eh een aan, 
common acacia and che aſha and the turpentine : tree on 

_ the plum: a have ditected: he piſtachia to be done, 
dudeyety other plant that your own reflections may 


point out to yo. I haps yo will be ſo kind as to try 


Phat yu en do this graſting ſeaſon upon ſuch as are 
titelt to be. tried that way z thoſe of thick: and ſappy 
barks, in che bark, others in the cleft, and by whip- 


gralting ; and ſuch as have thin and ſappy barks, by 


| 3 budding, in the ſeaſon. for that; without forgetting 


Your method of inarchipg. Which ſeems. to be the 


lureſt way you have. But I ſhould: be glad to ſee an 


accurate trial made of the antient method of inarching 
in theicleft 3 by which Columella (a writer of great 
reputation) aſſures, us, that any tree whatſoever may 
be propagated on any other; and he appeals ta expe- 


v 


Pe ou will loſe no time in ry ing them. The tur- 
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acacia. The orange, lemon, citron, papaw, and 


other pomiferous exotic: trees, on the apple, pear, 
and quipce. The mixis, azedarach, ſoap:tree, and 
other pruniferous exotics, on plums. The ſaſſafras, 

the coffee, and other bacciferous exotics; on the berry- 


bearing alder, the quick- beam, and the white-thorn, 
and alſo on the ſervice, ſince this will do on the white- 


thorn. The caſſia fiſt uloſa, the tamatind, and other 


lliquifetous exotics, on the common agacia. 


L ſorgor to mention a method the ancients, had of 
grafting by terebration, or borings, which they uſed 


in the vine, and ſome others. They grafted the wal- 
nut between the bark and wood, which, I ſuppoſe, is 


Ti LT qr x 
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your rind-grafting ; but they ſay. it often went off; 
and they rather, I thinky recommend graſting it in 
what they call the fleſn of the root; and uy alſa 
grafted ſome other trees in the root. 
J onitted to inforce the experiment of the orange 
and lemon on the apple, by the example of the an- 
tients, who aſſure us, the lemon and the eitron took 
with them on the apple; and ſo did the pomegranate 
on the apple, and on the quince and the pear; and 
the quince on it. The Roman huſbandmen grafted 
the fig on the mulberry, as well as the Greets; and 
ſo they didi the mulberry on the fig: they alſo propa- 
gated: the mixis on the plum, the white thorn and the 
ſervice: they grafted their apples too on the quince, 
which improved them. And they tell us, that any” 
tree would take with them on the quince; though ' 
ſome affirm, that the quince would do upon nothing ʒ 
which properties they obſerved in no other tre. 
| I have: ſclected theſe: out of a great many more 
3 that are recorded by the antients, as being 
fitteſt for my preſent purpoſe; though perhaps the 
reſt of them may be worth our conſideration; and I 
. will go a little out of my way to inform you of one 
thing, becauſe it may encourage you in ſome of your 
experiments of another kind. Several of the antient 
writers of gardening deſcribe the fruit produced by 
the apple grafted on che quince, (which they called 
melimela, or honey apples) as a very different kind 
from thoſe grafted on the apple: and they give us 
other inſtances of the fruit being altered by the Kock 
IJ cannot help adding this maxim of theirs,” which, 
they ſay, was generally held for true, that any tree 
was to be grafted: upon any other tree which was like 
it in the bark ; but if there was a likeneſs in the fruit 
tao, __ could ws nant aro be roy ſyc- 
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The memoranda you bent me, 8 an 
— ſatisfaction, as it is plain they were 
Penned by a perſon of learning ; and Lam very glad 
do fad ſuch as are men of letters, begin to turn their 
minds to the ſtudy of vegetables, and their improve 
ment. By making ſuch experiments, as are offered 
in the paper you ſent me, we ſhall diſcover whether 
1 or modern authors are moſt to be relied 

8 part, I am ſenſible, that many 
1 eur by the antient authors. ure truths, but 
they are not without the conttary in ſome of their 
works,; which, perhaps, might happen: from their 
too great faith in Searſoys.. 

I am not of the opinion of ſome men, who will not 
allow. the modern practice to be ſuperior to that of 
the antients, no more than I can ſide with thoſe, 

Who: will not allow that a fcholar may become more 
learned than his maſter, orafonbeal a better man than 
 kis father. "i 
* Thearts of ae nw have band . 
very much in the few years I have lived in the world; 
and when I compare the modern practice with that of 
the antients, there ſeems to be a very wide difference 
between us and them; though we muſt at the ſame 
dime /acknowledge, that from part of the untient 
practice we have taken ſome conſiderable Hints : but 

then, on the other: hand, the antients had many things 
among them, which experience has ved to be un- 
natural, wor grams gar ruth nope 
aide, or confirmed. Now at this rate, where men 
have reaſon to doubt any thing advanced by an au- 
thor, or take every thing for granted, the caſe is ha- 
) Fardous. e mw us uy e our way of 
F 8 8 
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a one malen which never bears any, fruit, and the 
otherifemale, which will bear berries at three or four 


of both are very different 1 chis plant is of a very fn 
gular nature, and deſerves to be enquired into. 1 
wilh you would try the ee or grafting" of one 
"ye upon the x Vl and prepare to ſow ſome of it at 
the proper ſeal xlon upon phns in Potts that we may: 
try it by inarchi 
_ of — that ir will grow by. ſeed, almoſt: 
=p ſort of tree, though the juices of ſuch trees aviv 
is propagated upon are of different natures, but it will 
not grow in earth by any means; now the gtowth of 
this pl p upon every tree that we ſtick the ſeed upon, 
z rather grafting or budding, than ſowing; it we 
dive the manner of its firſt laying hold of the tree, 
it becomes incorporated with the ſpongy parts in the 
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prattiſed on all ſtone · fruit, and commonly known by 


the name of budding. Peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, 


Et. as alfo oranges and jeſſamines, ſucceed. very well this 


« 2 it is indeed preferable to any other for fruit d troes ; 


Fe ihe of hehe it is this: the operate muſt be 
provided wich à tha having a fat haft, the uſe of 
wich is torafle the bark of the ſtock to admit the bud; and 
ſome found 3 vrhich ſhould be ſoaked in water to en: 
creaſe its ſtrength, and make it more pfiable. Then havi 

_ faken ce gen the trees to be ited, a im 

of the ſtock muſt be choſen, which ff intended for dwarfs, 
nen | ater N but if fob 


1 | 
— Will help to en- 
tho matter and open ua he. door · to knows | 


years old; and, I think, you —— | 
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arching one ſurt of miſletoe upon the other. Ne might 
pPoſubi make it cake by inarctiing either fert, uren 


any kind of tree whatever. abs 


ah on: to ei lin 2 2079 om 1 2011 90 | 


l it  ſhoulF be a as many feet high.” A horizontal cut 


lame be made croſt the rind of the ſtork, and from the 


middle uf that another ſlit muſt be made ſtraight downward: ef 


ty} inches in length, r figure of 
the letter; L,, but theſe muſt not he cut too deep. Ihen 


e the leaf {rom the bud, but leaving its foot-llalle 


Bee e 4 crofs-cut i is to be made on it about. half an inch 
e eye, and the bud is to be flit off with part of the 
NET, Tn for of an eſcutcheon. The then muſt 
be taken out of the flip of the bud, without pulling the eye 
gie bud out with 8 for if this happens; the bud muſt be 
down away as incapable. of ſucceeding. When the bud is 
8 the bark of the ſtock is to be gently raiſed 
dad wu flat haft of the penknife, and the eſcutcheon of the 
be {lipped in, and placed very evenly between the 
1 112 25 the wood, cutting off any part of the rind of the 
d which may de too long for” the ale made in the ſtock. 
The whole is then to be gently tied up, beginning at the 
lower part of the ſlit, and taking great care not to injure the 


ee of che bud, which is to be left out at the flit. three 
weeks or a month the bud will ſhew that it is Joined, and 


n the tying round the ſtock muſt be looſened ; and in the 
ollowing,. the ſtock muſt be cut off about three inches 

above the bad, l. floping it that the wet may run off. To this 
rt of the ſtock the ſhoot proceeding from the bud is. to be 
tied, leſt the winds ſhould looſen or diſplace it; and when 


de tree has ſtood one-year in this ſtate, the ſtock muſt be 


cut'down cloſe to the bull. 
he ſeaſon for inoculating is from the middle of Fune to 
the middle of Auguſt, according to the forwardneſs of the 


| trees, When the buds are formed. at the ends of the. ſhoots 


of the ſame year, it is 4 proof that the tree is fit for the pur- 
pole 32 the. Srl neg thay. comes, in ſeaſon, to be. inoculated. is 
the aprigat, and the laſt the orange tree: and in doing this, 


Choice jould Always, e made of, a, cloudy. day, that the ſun 


may not dry Wy the buds tog quick; and in ſome very tender 
2 7 Wi part. of 15 FIRM We de the bud ſhov 
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-Hwodld dere you” tolinarth the double ot 
Sngle ſtock gilly<tlower u pom the. wall · flower, for 


rhoy!\ſeem ſoonear-a-king theb-[xbidk — 


O try the e heireft. PTI9Y03- 


l it ſnouſd fucceed;” 


ſded thereby, as — — newivasieg - 
\0 Phe ſintzle and douhle bloſſom dwarf almontia vers 
growing \ upon: the: mufcle · plum andiſine thai 
do; Lm 1 — and bitter al mond w 


bur Laue conſiderei that 


1 


3 the dwarf⸗almonda; then I. ſuppoſe. 
| — — little me 
ved. tor A 


Fd ” 


you may perhaps preſer ve th 
ſtock gilly-flowers longer — TEX rhei aſt oo 
maychappen that yon ptoaure ſuch = 


_ (4 Þvxahnoe=heh obferw ing to youg:rNMr hindi 


contriwiance for 


a ſeq; ters othe ma 
| from v indeed the 


have Antanas, chat apan 


is gt improv eren for a ſmalliſpht of grouaatꝰ 
he has a peact-treeyiwvhoroon are nom grain 
CE — and the chentyꝭ ĩand the plum 
might ax weld be There hs the: reſkops:the 

dell died upon ichen 


* 


have dn dnetret᷑ fox: different forts; oflirult, / fore: gk 
LR 


his rougly coatedy a folgh tone, an 


_ foovitilk>{cthantgitbar iti Y hatin becalatfſo. 5 
The cherry; contra to che peach brippb/its-iruiviltt = 


bunches oro dluſters, ohathra imuoth: chart Rone:s 


its ſtalks are very long: andthe fruit tranſparent. 2. ä 


0 —— chat and ſtaoth 
its leaves and maimer pf ſodting ate very 
the peach y and nothing that l Sb in it has 
leaſt raſemblance tu a qherry; but the[{ajeorhneſs; 


che töne, Then the, plum has a Logger (alk. hs 
r + 


foot · ſt 


| »:the al mont hikewaſe | 
would: devascwelt as; anyob the-others zr en v mR 


may:hive- maſt: of the beſt ſortd of = 
tres mill not laſt: ſon long by ſuck 
hub it: is mleing ther mut of a little, a ; 


yremoredromathereſt; oh cial, . 


different from | 8 
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ene, wech went lvarnicither 
4 — Mot AHB to”! 
ie de blanot to the 


7 ——— rie&arine '8: — 
un; but then when — 

5 * lexver' and EE Mm 
F | 
Aae, the: ſtones: r=" The = 


| bs Wers. — eee you 
8. he plumzit — aca 


pat moan ee u 
Fr he pt og 2006; ure, i. Nhat are 


2 raljed! fa ſeuloſſoms, and ——— FN 
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I remember once you obſerved to me, that the | 


wauld W e 


upon the gooſberry; which is uniti N. e f 
are ſeemingly more remòte than an 1 þ men. 


tionedꝭ the ont being a Ae fruit, and* the other 
a fingle berry; but you welt obſerved at 
that time, that you — it was 280 wt mk appear 
| ance of the fruit which confirmed their 

another, but the ih on ij elem 8 on 
were elo in fuchTrufss that it Was che 
kernel which tes of the fame order, and 
that the pulp or butüde fleſh, which en pafſedl 
ſueh feeds) was only provided by nature as coverings 
for them, or to give 5 eee 
full degree of perfection for germinatiom or ſprouti 
when they were put into the ground this ſrems 


ther of it; not wich 


ing there are forhe who 92 5 
| ne overics, 7 ꝗ 95 are not their 9 1 ; 
deny every. thing whi they, cannot compre 
the by, the plum, peach, —— ; 


3 hey l Kernels ſo much 4 
manner, that your reaſoning ſeems to determine why 'Þ 


they agree ſo well u 
rent ol e n ben TO 2 
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ich is: alſoi called | 
of an inch, or an inch and — — 
thindown 2 alleſt ſize ; this is 1 
bg Rx is ee is * almoſt t hs a 
tin proach or ation... rmed 
ek ag by a 15 be e the 7 from which. 
He boa $aken, axe ſo near together that they" may be joined. 
| This ĩs beſt pe in the month of April and is called by 
ome inarchiug ; and is e omar es Jeanine Oranges, 
andthe tenderer exotic trees. 15 YA SEAT ene, 
All thoſe trees which are of che ene tribe, cht in; which 
—. in their flower and fruit, will take upon one another; 
thus all the mange engrafted; on one another; as may 
ufo. all. the plums, all that are allied to them; as the 
almond, peach, i. eAhine, and the like : but as theſe gene- 
rally loſe 2 great deal of gum in the grafting, the operation 
of inoculation.is greatly more proper ſor chem. All the trees 
© Which bear cones will ſucceed very well on one another, even 
though ſame ſhedi;their leaves in winter, and, others do not. 
Thus the cedat . Lebanon andl the larch tree dd very well on 
de another;; but Theſe, becauſe they abound ſo ec in 
5 Flin, muſt. be = "by pode becauſe the r 
graft being loſt, tem it before it is ſet. into che ſtock, makes 
it, otherwiſe often miſcarry;-. Bad weather will often deſtroy 
the hopes. of the beſt operator; otherwiſe with theſe regula- 
' obs the Whole generally ſucceeds very well; and is not only 
ol uſe een plants, * 
ts 12 — XJ | | bs 
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deliberately what they- are about; it is not the bare 


muſt be ſet in the earth, that will give ſucceſs to the 
VPP 


wy 7 "4 2 
WSS 0 „ 


very tender ones bear our climate, by placing them on the 


| hardier ftocks of the ſame kind. 


- The'anfients were very fond of grafting, and if we are to 


\ 


knowledge that a tree has a root, and that the root 


knowledge that they had an art greatly ſuperior to ours, as 
they could make the moſt unlike trees ſucceet upon one an- 


other. Thus they grafted the mulberry on the fig, the plum 
upon the lr on: but it ths ; 


uld ſeem that either 


the authors who have affirmed theſe things wrote upon hear- | 


of Fe pals $9 of experiments, or elſe that they 


Pla by theſe names; fince experience abun- 
dantly ſhews us, that no tree, however like another in leaf, 


dor ang other) particular, will be ever made to ſucceed upon | | 


another, unleſs they have both the ſame fructification. Miller. 
Masy have talked of changing of ſpecies, or producing 
mixed fruits by engraſting one tree on another of the ſame 
lp of the fruit, there is little hope of ſucceeding in ſuch an 
expectation by ever To many repeated grafts; but if after 
changing the graft and ſtock ſeveral ſucceſſive times, you ſet 
the feed of the fruit produced on the graft in à good mould, 
it is poſſible that a change may happen, and 'a new mi 


rs 3. but, as the graſt carries the juices from the ſtock to the 


plant may be produced.” Thus the almond and peach may, 


by many changes in the graftings, and by interrations of the 
ſtones of the — . 5 / 

by terebrations of the ſtem of the root here and there, alter 
their nature ſo much, that che coat or pulp of the almond 
may approach to the nature of the peach, and the peach 


may have its kernel enlarged into a kind of almond; and on 


the ſame principle the curious gardener may produce many 
things of l kinds. 5 Tranſ. No 466. 
Mr Du Hamel of the Academy of Sciences of Paris has 
obſerved;"that'in grafting of trees there always is found at the 
Inſertion of the grait a change in the directions of the fibres, 
and a ſort of twiſting or turning about of the veſſels, -which 
greatly imitates that in the formation of certain of the glands 
animal bodies; and he very judiciouſſy infers from thenee, 
that a fort of new Ye ng Frans by 88 


of the ſhells of che almonds, and 
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plante d undertakings y/ he muſt k n] ho to: judge 
of rhe ſbii and ſituation each particular tree requires, 


and learn bor to affiſt either af kbecm without extra- 


ordinary expence. When therefore we meet with ar- 


Nee 
, 2: 387 $51 4) is 


velly ſoils for gardens, it is not vacommnon to fer ſuch 


wrong ſteps taken in the ordering the works: upon 


them, as tend to the deſtruction of the greateſt part 
ef the plants to be ſet in then, which ſeems to happen 
chiefly from the Want of” due confideration in either 
s yndertakers or planters,” s. 
Where the ſurface or the upper ſoil is not above 


chree or four inches thick, and tlie next ſtratum or 


layer of earth is ſtiff clay, it is a practice too frequent 


to dig trenches for the beds about fourteen or eighteen 


1 1 — . 
n e en 548 —_ 


inches deep, to remove the'clay-antearth dug dut of 
chem, and to fil them aglin With fine frefn earth 
brought” from ſome other place. Thie arguments 


. T * L 4 hea f r this tne « © *s ”; ie 445 Z 4 

* 

which I have heard for this methgd ate chiefly, theſe ; 
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nenne 
fruit may very naturally be ſo far influenced by it, as to be 
meliorated on the new branch; but that no ſuch ſudden and 
eſſential changes can be effected by this means, as too many 
of the writers in agriculture pretend. This author obſerves, 
however, that this anatomical obſervation alone would not 
bave convinced him of the falſity of too many of theſe rela- 
tions, had not experiments joined to confirm it; be tried 
many grafts on different trees, and, for fear of error, repeated 
every experiment of conſequence ſeveral times, but all ſerved 
only to convince him of the truth of what he at firſt ſuſpected. 
He grafted in the common way the peach upon the al mond, 
the plum upon the apricot, the pear - upon the apple, the 


quiner, and the white-thorn, one ſpecies. of plum an other 


very different ſpecies, and upon the peach the apricot and the 
almond; all theſe ſucceeded alike, the ſpecies, of the fruit 
was never altered, and in thoſe which would not come to 
fruit, the leaves, the, wood, and the flowers, all were the 


ame with thoſe of the tree fm which the graft was taken. 
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«vis! ahat.che ſurfacæ or firſt layer of 5 was not 
deep enqugh of itſelf; to nouriſh che trees that might 
be planted in it; that the Riff clay below i it would be 
* pemicious to trees of moſt. kinds that were to 
ſtrike: their. roots into it; and to avoid both theſe 
eyils,: the trenches were cut, and fine mould thrown 
into abem. The objection to this practice is, that 
when the: wet begins to fall, tels che in the clay 
teceige che water, and are like ſo many baſons to Hold 
it, and ſo renderꝭ the fine earth that was put into the 
trenches perfect mud for a body of clay or chalk will 
ndt admit water to paſs through its and therefore it 
is almaſt a miracle to ſee any plants live or thrive in 
ſuch. tranched beds or borders, unleſa they are ſueh 
as naturally live ahd gro in water or in bogs. I haye = 
obſerved many thouſahds of plants deſtrayed by pſan· 
ing them in ſuch trenches of clay and chalk 3 
there were drains made from them as artfully. as; 
bla, yet the wet N corrupted: and cbilledh t 
Furth im t en 5 280) 2/54 543 0% 1550 ol 105631 um. 
au- Mt: Fairchild well obſerves, that where the, firſt | 
layer of carshoriſoilcis-ſo:thin as in the caſe I S—— 
and the next layer or ſtratum is either gravel, 
ot Clay, we ſhould never dig: intu theſe bad bottoms, 
bus ſaiſe our gbod earth to a due thickneſs upon them 
ꝓyhere we. deſigu to plant our trees ; or elſe raiſe hills 
of gnecb earth 10 plantirhem on fora tree ſo planted, 
will turn its roots when they come fear either tlie 
0 Saul chafta or day, and ſpread therm an che ſurface, 
it is mat ethicheer than ·ẽöö or hre inches. 
| And it is obſervable, that when holes are dug in theſe 
ſtubborn foils; and filled with good earth, the trees 
Planet in chem ze when they ſpread ehele roots to rg 
borders- of ſuch holes, pf as” t6*touth® the" gravel 
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70 pare off all the ſurface; and after it has had due 


time to mellow, then to lay! it in beds upon the clay, 
Sravel, or chalk, without cutting or trenching ſo 
' much as an inch d 


eep into any of them; by which 
ice I find plants thrive and grow well, and are 


out of danger of decaying before their natural time (a). 


This is one way to ſecure our trees from harm, and 
of giving them liberty to ſeek and find out the nou- 
'riſhment proper for them; but if we encompaſs their 
"roots with earths oppoſite to their 9 8955 By will 
ſtarve themſelves into diſtempers. 

As we are come thus far, I: ſhall next conſider 
how a fruit · tree may be planted for a wall, to receive 
more ad va kan] it eil do by the common way 


bl planting : and for this thought Tam obliged to the 


curious Mr M bitmill, whom I have fo often men- 
tioned. He obſerves very juſtly, that the common 


practice of planting trees againſt walls very often oc- 


caſions the trees to decay in few years ; i. e. by plant- 
them ſo near to the wall, that e NT Dart: of the 

"root has not a convenient ſpacꝭ to Ciel the 

part next the wall muſt want nouriſhment in many 


caſes, although the vine has an advantage from — 
mortar in the wall, and the peach loves to ſhoot 
{downright in the earth; but yet, as I have obſerved 
before, the root of the peach will want moiſture in 


ſummer, and cannot always find a ee en be- 
low to nouriſh irrt. 
The method indeed which Nr JU bitmill preſcribes, 


; gy e 
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la) ene clay and chalk are wore cloſely, compatted 


| together, and, do not ſo eaſily give out their ſalts that are con- 


tained in them; nor can the fibres of every tender plant make 
their way through them in queſt of their p proper niitriment. 
But if the parts of the clay bo We p ker and break - 
ing it into ſmall particles, "ol t open by a 
mixture of forme ſharp ſand, or — other 59 open like 
. tho effects of its vigour will plainly — Miller: 
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of a wall to ripen their. fruit; but it is my opinion, 


that every ſort of fruit-tree, which is a. vigorous 
ſpooter, will agree as well with the method he directs; 
' the pear- tree. Firſt of all, he adviſes to prepare 

à bed about four feet wide, under the influence of a2 


well expoſed wall, and to plant our trees about the 
middle of it, ſo that the roots may enjoy the liberty 
of two feet earth on the wall - ſide, before they can 
reach it, Which will give them ſtrength of — 


_—_— in every part, and preſerve them in health. 


better than the common way of plantjng.. But to 


curb this luxuriance, and bring the trees to 'S | 


the ſhoors are to be ſpread flat or horizontally, 
to make a covering for the bed, which priſe may 
be near two feet above the earth. K few ſta 


common arbour- poles will direct theſe ſhoots, as . 5 


1 obſerve in Plate XI. Fig. IJ. 


As the trees planted and trained i in this way ſ read 


c Mr #bitmill would direct all the 
which are within reach of the wall to be nailed up 8 
it, which bending will check the overflux of the fap 


_—_— to bring the ſhoots to a bearing ſtate, if the 
r 


| ſpreading of them 22 the poles does not do it. 


By chis practice a wall of eight feet high will bg ſuf-, 


ffeient for a tree that would other wiſe requĩre one of 
twelve or ſixteen, feet, and have many other advan- 


N % firſt, the part of the tree which fpreads over 


ras 


E 2 hen the part nailed to the wall receives 
mage eicher by froſt or blight.. Secondly, the reflec- 
tion of the wall will contribute to the ripening of the 


fro apon the flat part of the tree. :Thirdly, the fruit 
will be well nouriſhed, becauſe the roots have the due 


liberty. of the earth, and are not too much expoſed wy 
the Jun. in hot dry ſeaſons: and there ĩs a better op 


unity: of letting the over · abundant ſap. ſpend Tae, 1 


N be had. in trees > 4 hg againſt walls in the 
common 


» 


bloſſom, only by covering it With a, mat z, and chat 5 
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como way. The letter A in Fg. I. 9 
of che vigorous ſhoots, 7 1 is leſt as a ua 
if there ſhould be occaſion, fo named and 1 
by Mefficuts'Farners. This waſte pi 1 * | 


alſo call it, ſerves to rectify the ſap in tſie other parts 


of che tree, and bting it into a bearing — gram 
Did. Hg. II. at B. B, B, B, be meh oblcrrs the e- 
thod of training a fruit · tree againſt a wall, according 
to the method preſcribed by Mr WWhitmill © and if by: 
this means it is yet too luxuriant, he adviſes the bind- 
ing ſome of. the moſt vigorous ſhoots with ſtrong: 
wire, which he ſuppoſes will check the ſap; and in 
ſome caſes he even adviſes the binding cloſe with wire 
ſome of the larger roots. But to curb the over - growth 
of fruit: trees, Meſſieurs Warners cut what they call a 
wild worm about the body of the trees; or ſeore the 
bark quite to the wood in the manner of a ſerew, 
which muſt be done with a ſharp knife. Another 
practice of theſe gentlemen, which is no leſs philoſo- 
Phical, is the grafting or budding here and there a 
cion of good Bearing trees into thoſe which are too 
wanton 4n their growth; which experiment fully an- 
ſwers the deſign, and brings trees which are 
graſted upon to bear well. But 1 conceive this would 
yet be more ſucceſsful, if we were to inoculate or 
. graft the ſtrong! ſhooters, or leſs bearing ſorts of trees 
the great bearers; becauſe thoſe trees which are 
” r for bearing, Will Feed the cions of the vigorous 
3 Beers ony with ſuch ſap as is well digeſted or 
tipened, and will alter their Juxyriant quality at once; 
whereas the former method of prafting the good bear- 
| Ing kinds upon the bad bearers,” requires more time to 
render the tree fruitful; for the luxuriant uality of a 
Whole tree working in "Full power upon a fe buds vr 
ions of the good bearers,” they can do little more 
than reſiſt the fluent ſap for a ſeaſon or two; after 
Which they require time to inſinuate their prolific vir- 


e the whale tree ey are gfafied'upon. hs 
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thee ſubjebt is now before me, 1 ſhall mention an Gh 


ſervation or two which I have made at Mr Vbitmili s, 


that in ſome degre 
5 pany and confirm e of the late * 
Me Evelia. 
Mix Evelin mentibus f in ſome of kig 8 a me- 
thod-6f grafti 2 trees; but that method has 
had ſo little wich the gardeners, that I have 
never ſeen it p — till by 3 1 found it done 
by Mr bill, and even, e as he told me, it was 
partly the effect of chance which put him upon it 
tor while his young orange · ſtocks were in his con- 
ſervatory, the mice barked a couple of them ſo near 
the root, that there was neither a poſlibility of ino- 
eulating or inarching them, which gave him an op- 
portunity/to try the experiment of grafting them in 
two different ways, the one in the bark, the other in 
the cleft; the ſucceſs was, that both the grafts took, 


e may be uſeful to our preſent pur 


and it was obſervable, that the orange tree grafted in 


the bark, ſhot very vigorouſly the ſame ſummer; 
while the other, which was grafted in the cleft, ſhot 
with more moderation, and put out ſeveral bloſſoms 


Sh f = months after grafting, which, [ ſuppoſe, might 


| from the pinching: of the cleft, and thereby 
| cg the too vigorous progreſs of the ſap of the 
ſtock; both theſe, however, made very RNs an 


= plants i in-three/or four months. after grafting. 


When he inarches orange - trees, he fo far joins in 
opinion with the gentlemen bovementioned, that to 
make them bear ſoon, he always choofes:a flowering; - 
branch to inlay into his ſtocks, and from theſe he has 
fruit immediately; but on the contrary, he inarches 
vigorous ſhoots 1 in 1 thoſe ſtocks which he deſigns to 
grow lar | 
: At the fe time be 8 ſome Myles which 
were inarched one upon another, and had taken very 
well; among theſe we found the large leaved kinds 
| vpon! the ſmall leaved Kinds; the NB myrtle we 
| TD 4: the 


N 
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the upright myrtle; the ſtriped upon the plain, and 
the double bloſſom upon ſeveral ſorts; which made 
me recolle& ſome thoughts I once had, of making a 
pyramid of myrtle, : whoſe baſe ſhould be garniſhed = 
Vith the Spaniſh broad-leaved myrtle, to be followed 
with the nutmeg, next to that the ſilverredged myrile, 
and upon that the upright fort, to be ſucceeded by 
the roſemary, and thyme-leaved kinds to the point, 
upon which we might have a ball of the double - 
bloſſomed 8 chat woukt: make a fine e vl 
ance, | 
While 1 have an opportunity 67 the r | 
defigned to explain Mr Mbitmillis method of manag- 
ing ſome kinds of fruit-trees againſt walls, I ſhall 
take occaſion to mention the French method of treat- 
ing wall-vines, which though. it has __ UI in 
It, will give us extraordinary fruit. | 
In order to this, we muſt firſt bring our vines to 
ſoot with vigour, that we may have two or three 
ſhoots of ſtrength to lay to the wall for ſervice; and 
this depends upon the pruning of the ſmall ſhoots: 
for example, we will ſuppoſe we have a young vine 
| planted. in the ſpring, which at Michaelmas the ſame 
year, has ſhot two or three ſmall tuigs about the 
- thickneſs of wheat-ſtrawsz when theſe: twigs have 
done their growth, we, muſt, cut them down, ſo as 
to leave only one bud upon each ſhoot; then the ſpring 
following, the ſap, which by nature was defigned io 
furniſh all the buds in the twigs we cut off, will be 
employed only to nouriſh the few ſingle buds which 
ve left in pruning, and will fling thoſe remaining buds 
into vigorous ſhoots; which, in the vine, are thoſe = 
that bring bearing branches. | Theſe ſhoots proceeding 
from the buds in the ſpring, will, at Michaelmas the 
fame year, be at their full growth; and ſhould not 
be broken or touched with a Knife while they are in 
— for chat [we = _—_ 0 Ds 8 857 8 
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Being come ſo far as Micbaelmas, we are next to 
inquire what length we may prune the ſhoots of that 
year to, when we lay them down to the wall; and 
chat pruning we mult order according to the ſtrength | 
of the ſhoots: if they are about nine parts in twelve 
| of an inch diameter, they may be left about a yard 
and a half long; or if about half an inch diameter, 
they may be letr a yard; or as they are leſs, muſt be 
ſhortened in proportion. It is a maxim that where 
we find the joints ſhorc in ſhoots of vines that are of 
rocky ſubſtance, we may leave them all upon ſuch 


id. Fig. In. ſhews us a vine pruned at Michaels 
mas, the ſecond year of its growth, which had three. KB 
vigorous ſhoots. C is one of them laid down hori- 9 
zontally to run parallel with the border. P is the ſe- 
cond ſhoot ahove it, pruned and laid to the wall in 
the ſame manner. And we are to obſerve that the 
ſhoots C and D are to produce bearing branches the = 
third year. E is the third ſhoor pruned to two or L 
three buds, which are left to furniſh ſhoots for laying = 
to the wall at Michaeimas the ſame year, when the 

ſhoots C, D, are to be quite taken from the vine, 
unleſs a bud or two, to ſupply the e you 
ſome ſhoors for laying down. ie: 
Ex. IV. gives us the appearance of the ſame plant 
in Ng. III. at its full growth; and the manner in 
which the ſhoots, or bearing branches proceeding 
from thoſe laid down the — ought 0 be 4 
nailed to the wall the third year. = 

F in Fg. IV. is the fame ſhoot as C in Fig. III. | 
and & Fg. IV. is the ſame as D in Fig. III. The 
letters H, H, H, H, ſhew the ſhoots proceeding from 
them in the third year, and the ſhoots marked IJ, I, 
point thoſe ſtrong; ſhoots, which ſhould be preſerved 

to ſucceed the ſhoots F, G, when the e ripes _ 
for then, as I have obſerved OY , G, muſt be 
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CHA P. IX. e of 4 Oey aaf of 
© BFun/þ lanting tree of any bigneſs with ſafety, either 
mobile reh ane in bla m or with fruit pon them ; 
% tut gentlemen why tome late 10 their Ei late, 
. may; 18 d few days, furniſh the walls of }; ar- 
- gens with trees full of 
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_ | ©: avenues that ſhall afforil tbem àn immediate ſhade, 
ee grow with as meh Yor 40 if '#hey bad wt 
Auen trgn/Planted." Sc. 
> Wy; 
Ib been a general ee dit plantations 
of all ſorts are ſo tedious in their growth, that 
under fire or ſix years) one ean hardly expect our 
gardet-walls, or other garden-plantations, to yield 
us a quantity ot fruit ſufficient to anſwer our 
tions, or teward our labours: or. would we defire 
made, we muſt wait ſtill much longer for it; and 
yet there has been no remedy: name _o e e 0 
theſe inconveniencies. 61 Mia dine 
Tbe firſt thoughts that cevoined to me in order 0 
remedy: this deficiency related only to fruit treès; for 
which end I contrived the raiſing of fruits of al kinds, 
in caſes or boxes, that might rake to pieces at plea- 
fire, ſo tfiat theſe trees might be removed vith all 
the earth about them, from one place to another, with 
faſety : and alſo that ſuch trees, While they were 
growing in the nurſery in their caſes, ſhould be train- 
ed in eſpalier, ſo that at their removal they ſnould 
fit a wall at once without difficulty. This I have 
fully explained in ſome of my former works, and is 
now in practice; but then this does not extend fur- 
| ther than the propagating of wall- trees. 
The next piece of knowledge that I gained ends 
the point in hand, was from Mr Secretar ary Jobnſtoun at 
Twirtenbam, where I ſaw the — of tranfplant-- 


Ing trees 12 all forts in ſummer: it was a Gſeoyery-of : 
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that gentleman's,” and practiſed by his direction M 
wonderful: ſucceſs, inſomuch that; ſome me- hegte ö 
abbut ten fert high were emo ved in A, Junerunc 
MO! they gave very little: indication gf a remo- 
| ben e pear+trees and applet trees, were removed, 
and grew. ig great» pro and eſpecially ſome 
rte Hr-troes were: tran planted aut of a nurſer y, the 
ſame-furmer,! and had ſhot above a foot before; the 
athers remaining in the nurſery began to ſtir or mae 
in Hlitür ſhoots There was one tfüng remarkable in 
theſe tranſplantings, that the fir: trees had their heads 
remaining upon chem, which contributed to their bets | 
ter growth; and it s the common opinion that tre 
of this kind cannot be tranſplanted! when. they are - 
E N yr theſe were near thinly. | 
ogg Dae ain 
The ee e eee cut or pruneck 
vhen they were tranſplanted, to put them into e 
and the orchard: trees were lopped, for the eee a 
venience of carriage; however they brought good 
fruit the next: year; and, I ſuppoſe, ord bring. 
much mort if all their bauten or the menen 
ale had remained upon them. 200, 
The method of tranſplanting cheſe trees, andy 1 
preparing hales for the ore they began to be talen 
up, and the earth taken out of theſe holes was made 
very fine, and mixed with water in large tubs, to the 
conſiſtence of thin batter, with which each hole wag 
filled, for the tree to be planted in, before the earth 
parts "had time to ſettle or fall to the bottom. A tree 
chus planted in pap, has its roots immediately in 
cloledy and guarded from the air, and as the ſeaſon 
then diſpoſes avery part of the tree for grouth and 
ſnooting, we ſhall find that ic loſts very little of its vi- 
| W if we have been careful of its roots, to wound 
of them at the taking it out of the ground, and 
8 not ler Nos _—__ dry in the t . * 5 
87 it +. | | | The 
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Abe gow ents which attended this manner of 
| ſoon gained credit enougii to invite many 
dd follow the example; but as it had been an old 
euſtom to plant i in winter rather than in ſummer, it 
vun thought neceſſary: by ſome people to join chat 
old cuſtom to the new invention of the pap, and iſo: 
all was fruſtrated ; it would have been neceſſary to 
have thoughe the tree was not in the: ſame: growing 
tate in winter that it is in ſummer, and that When 
neither the draught of the tree, nor the 3 of che 
air, can draw away the extraordinary e from the 
root, which is contained in the then that the 
pap about the root ſerves only to e k and: rot it; 
when on the other hand, in oy 3 all trees are 
_ filled with fluent ſap, and their chief refreſhment is 
Vater, which neither their own powerful ſpirit of 
nor the warmth of the air, will ſuffer to re- 
Main 100 long about them. It is a ſeaſon when all 
Plants of the ſmaller kinds, which are carefully re 
moved, will ſtrike root in a day or two, and I 2 
8 large trees will not do the ſame in a 
days at that time of the year; but in the winter- 
months the roots will not rene w themſelves ; there- 
Fore it is not neceſſary to tranſplant trees in that dead 
ſeaſon, if it can be avoided, eſpecially in places 
- abounding with water; or to fill their holes at that 
time with pap, which, for want of warmth and vi- 
Sorous life in the tees, muſt, FN; and e 
| and aqyure the root. 

At the time of . F tree, it is by no 
means proper to cut off any of the branches, or 
wound any of the veſſels, if poſſible, that the ſap 
may circulate more freely, and the tree remain in bet- 
rer-{pirit, till it has renewed its roots, which of ne- 
eeſity mult be wounded at tranſplanting. 

Nau, as the cutting and wounding o ſome roots 
of a tree, and even among them ſome of the capital 
ones, cannot * avoided, | thought. it convenient to 
7 A 1 .. 15 9 
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contrive a mixture f ner ] 
. wounded: parts of ithe e dern prevent the 
it and wet penetrating 700 into the veſiels. of 
the roots; and at che e * ts Was, very 
| kn to mark; its correſponding; limb; or branch in 
= 5 “ eut off when we ſer it begin to grow, 
and} to be then plaiſtered in the ſame. mannes ds the 
root! wa done: before, I find this plaiſteting of the 
F great uſe for bring · 
ing large and vigorous oor, 5nd pry , 
tree from en the rot,: whi wil attack it oy 
little aud little, if the mixture of gums is bot applied 
| «8100n-As any limb. or branch is cut offt 
Nor muſt we have lęſs care to be quick i ig the rey 
moval of our tree from one place to another, for 1 
bez grow the leaſt dry. — n di 
4 failure in the top branches: which correſ] 
ene and that will require time to . iy 
more they fails the longer time they require. for th th 
recovery. For this reaſon it has been thought in 
ſihle to remove a large tree to a conſiderable diſtange 
with any: fy — now; I. 3 of, the 
contnary, Navi ;actideng met with,a' preparation, 
with which, if we; anoint the roots of a very Jars _ 
tree, we may let. it lie out of xhe ground one day 2 
hn hotteſt Pauniers and Fug r not W HY 
mon ſoap will two or three ſo 
trees Sen 1 — . agreeable. to all, bei e en 
ject go canlter che roots of ma⁰yãt mew bo 
In this way, gf planting Aherg in one convenience 
Which is. not in the. common, way, and that is, that 
hene e are not to take any earth about 2 


which will maſts thejr tranſportation more e — Hp 155 


ſmall ones, ſuch as currans, gooſberries, and 
likes) cogethercwith alh che flowering ſhrubs, 225 
heir 7 prindipel roots, that happen / ta be . are 

with the mixture of gums, which mult, be. d 
while the 4ree is — up. ele I fay "mall br 
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Arndt im miellisre ly tungedb into n: veſſel of wacer, 
mud in oder to:comvey 
1 9 here meyiard 19 * 
Wetten amg tte hole with dater and finer 
_ WelPThirfed® rogethty;; :phaqt-yoor?wreps:in 0 
1 Adding mort eufeh und water, 
Fare Hled. Weimuſt eher HN out- plant 
en eig elpeciatly lif chey Are tall aver 
3 And as cheipap begins to! Kaden; it muſt be 
Senn watghedy: to-preventorxehing; which will 
Wrely Ge; if the top of it is 200 fried or brolcen 2 
—  Hitls Wich a ſpade ;. little freſh water and earth ſhould 
be poured over the whole, which Thould' thenrbeico- 
vered! wich fern, or fUck like! deten tuck isxHuch 


Veſt”! C18 0] Dig; 09) "5; 5719515 470 6 Ig8vyorn 

have for ſevetal” years paſt! mide the experimen 
ſberficy and vurranz in the! E mem. 

99 85 ( he" months of May, June, Fuly and Hua, 
y Beyer falled"2o fipeny! and carry æhitir fruit 


ee ES ov ieh Again, 
3 been wap planting is, that 
A 80 de not r&qui re any watering aj the 


* mew their woots, 
See tiers ee one the wincer-amonths, 
W's bit denke ce firſt lyeat,| atid ſometimes 


Nl 478 30a. Hi zi bot ASmmnyt Ne a 


| Small plants froth! placers' e, wt 
| 95700 wt Ng — Kb earth 
and. water, and carry'theth two tlitee uuys ney 
IR Ney But ifitheJournty og Leone ci 
darch an Vater fine mixed . 

de died Joke 10 che fte of tlie plants, 


? Wok being” in Ganger of been las A il 
Yo." PITYCION 206113 e ul ,eono ttt 
2 * Ig bsc, ane the athtadee"of the 


nd viBdubprepardtion}* 'T ry er 
ch nest es, Pear kress: plum! tres, and 
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- Tipes ſome af which trees: had been trained-againſt - 
walls upwards of ſix years 3 and though fomeofrhem = 
were carried above; fiftoen miles, they>growperietly 
Nell, and peſervod heir fruit; forthae'by this means 
apy gentlæman that had u cid to furniſti the wal f 


bis garden, might chuſe his: fruitstræes witho the frutt 


udo them, and have them:removed tu hom gar 


den at a minute's warning; and beſides the fh. 5 


tion of kaaming that every rer brought fruit it his 
liking. che would have tho pleaſure to havegainadifit- 
or ſexen years uf time in one day- % on ge 
„Hyabis method of tranſplanting trees, there: is et 
one advantage more, is; that if a gein lemun has 
planted a fidt clection of fruit · trees in histga rde, 
and that ſome accident tap heris obliged 


pens:wherebh: 5 
to: quit his gatden on a ſudden; his fruit tiees ma be 
removed with ſajoty from May td aluguſt, and he wn | 
loſe no gImes -itdl 2s dig bonaglginun ad adgim | | 
This year, in April, Leemoveil an eminent 

. 2. IM 
was n. and Ahe three 
. 
a proportionale aumber of boughswhichicorrefpond- 
ed with them; dit: is now growing and has 4 ee: 
deal of fruit upontit ; but nr 8a 
tree in this Rate o a little diſtance, is very different 


from moving a tree with fruit upon it. 


In the bing of this e ee at arb. 1 
c 


very catttous in applying the mixture of gu 


that he does no 05 9 chat kind of mi 015 whic ny 95 | 


made for or in -fruit, to a Nee falk dee 
55 . ae 


Fecbnahy, Cat take Ub lite 10 Wl 
05 of ie Hecke ots as fon 4 5 Lach of them ig clear 
0 1325 eart 10 if the trees are to be carried to any 
aas , 76 anvint their 1 5 ſpon as poſſible 
the e . for in ho weather rhey 
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11 Sbirdh,wIf che ſoil they-arexo b be clay, 
we zart not to male the hales for the trees in the clay; 
ur though we make them twenty feet wide, And 
were to Aicha with: the beſt: ſifted earth and water; 
- the'tree-will decline in the winter, thougk it will nor 
fail when we plant it n the ſummer, lu the letter 
Sngerning Mr Potter's ranunculus, we 1 ENS 
- reaſon'( C fas; geology ne 
e Wiah the like ſucceſs have I cee 00 or | 
thite elms abbut — po high, ſo that there has 
deen no appearance of their removal their leaves 
have remained green and bright, and are now pro- 
3 222 are full, and they afford as much 
e fince'their removal as. they lid beige and by 
ide ſame rule I am ſatisſied, that there is not à tree in 
_England which is ſound, and is not of more weight 
ban can be carried from one place to another, but 
might be tranſplanted with the ſame ſafety as one 
might plant a cabhage 3 but chere muſt be due time 
allowed to do it in, and the planter muſt be very 
Dareful in uſing his mintures and ations, and 
the labourers as careful in opening tſie roots; ſo that 
Aa ſe days time, if there was a ſufficient allowance 
of men and money, a houſe might. be entompaſſed 
2 a full gtown wood, and a garden . ee 
Planted with bearing trees of every ſort of frum. 


erniug 4 new methad of. bringing Pear. treei f * 
8 frat and of confirufing . 4 water. clock. 


* Ox 0 
2 
. eruled the greateſt of. what you ave 
. writtep dt gardening with W deal of pleaſure; 
and 1 muſt ſay, ſuch as have any curiolity,. owe ver) 
| © to. you, for what you f bliſh 
| ub 
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| . of water near his W or run- 
ning through his gardens, may put up for his ple - 
ſure and uſe. It is a clock that goes by water, ma 
petual motion, in regard it needs no winding 
| I have known it go a-month together without - 
3 loſing time, the water when once truly-regulated be- 
ing very exact. I have ſent you here incloſed the 
model of it. 

I muſt ai you' Ikewife of a ſmall piece of . 
e which Ido not find hath been put in practice 
| by - "the myſelf,” which regards dwart=rrees trained 

- Circular! ways, after the manner of a ſcrew, whereby 
I make 4 tree forty feet, not to fiſe five feet high 7 | 
te tres is carried round upon a frame of fmall poles,” 
made into a bell-figure, Plate XII. Hg. I. and as it 
advances in growth, is tied gently to the frame by 
G 1 255 of woollen yarn, raifing it a little as it winds 
About, and therefore it needs no pruning, This way 
k training dwarfs conſumes the ſap; and makes the 
trees very 12 and when the frame decays, the tree 
Keeps its ſtarion, and looks very well. If any ſhoors 
offer to ſpring up in the ſummer from any of the ſide 
branches, they muſt be pinched: from their firſt begin- 
bing, and when a froſty night threateng them in the 
. ſpring, make a plain frame upon a large hoop, co- 
vered over with a piece of canvas, or 8 
cover the whole, which preſerves the flouriſhing” bots 
and their Knitting till the danger be over, and wi 
them alſo from cold rains and winds in the fpring, | 
I have likewiſe haſtened the ripening of fruit bj a 
fortnight, by taking off the earth from about the .. 
trees near to the roots, after the fruit is grown tao a 
fize of bigneſs as much as you expect ĩt will come o; 
and in dry weather by giving them a little watering in 
tze morning; this way has a good effect upon vines 
andi early cherries, or plums, or the avant peach, I had 
fruit upon trees uſed after this manner, two weeks, 
br * R ten * 98 others of their kind thac 
| C | were 
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were not ſo prepared. Sir, 1b wil pen 
my. r e. og eel I chought 
not yer in univerſal practice, ng wich. at all — tre- 
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vu very bumble ſervants A. EE RO N. 
EY Prin, The water-wheel of the clock, Tail. 


Fig. II. is about eighteen inches diameter, and of the 
: — form with the wheel of any ordinary corn- mill; 

its axle · tree on the ſide of the ftandard is near a foot 
long, with a ſcrew, on the end of it, that hen it 


turns, takes in the teeth of the foot wheel, which 


| conſiſts of twelve : the axle-treo hath a pinion beyond 

the ſcrew, Where it turns in a ſmall piece of wood 

ſet up for the purpoſe: the ſtandard is five fret high, 

with a gutter cut in two inches deep, and as much 

' broad, in which turns the ſhank o the foot - Wheel, 

to Which it is fixed with a pinion below the wheel to 
move upon, in a little frame of iron, as the pinion 

itſelf is to Hey. in its motion. There is a 
box fixed on of this great ſtandard, -ten inches 
diameter, — 5 >; cut out in the bottom, to 
let the ſhank or ſtandard of the foot- wheel go up 
through it: this has a ſcrew upon the top of it, with a 
pinion in a frame upon the top of the box. The 
ſerew turns a wheel of ſixty notches within the box, 
and. the axle-tree of this great wheel has a ſcrew upon 


3 og Hy dee turns another wheel of twenty-four. notches, 
the 


end whereof goes through, and has a pointer 


fixed upom it without the hour-plate, like a common 


cock. Where the water is brought there is a ſquare 


bdbaſle cut in a piece of board, with a ſhutter upon it, 


whereby you give more or leſs water, till you 90 5 


do one exact time. The great ſlandard muſt 


5 3 e e 


through. half way, where the Ve; 4 to ii 
This 
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This let ef Mr Haan, cantains ſo mach, gaod : . 


matter ie it, that there is largg rom for reaſoning, 
Ic is rs opinion of mr ng 

ied philoſephically 2. matter, that whatever 
Hootributes to check the ſap, does at the fame time 


bring fruit upon a tree, or bring a tree to bearing 


; gardeners, Who hape 


much better than by wounding or cutting it. Some 4 7 


ſorts of pears are given to ſhoot with too much vigour, 


run to a vety great height before they came 36 
wo ing, and then their ſhook require a greater length 


of time to be brought to bloffarn. than ſuch trees a2 


are leſs vigorous in their ſhoots: but both theſe ſhould 
be carefully conſidered by the gardener, who is not 
to cut off every large — becauſe they will nos 
bear at once, for ſome will not bring fruit till the 
third years: though others bear upon the two years, 
and others even upon one year's wood. The want of 
this knowledge has very Jikely been the reaſon why 
ſome of our beſt pruners have not always had fo good 
ſucceſs as one would wiſh. - But to prevent miſtakes 
_ which-may ſometimes happen in pruning, I ſee no 
ſurer way than to follow the method preſcribed by 
Me Henan 1 of the pear - trees 
about a frame of poles, the ſap is ſo much curbed, 
that the tree may be brought to bearing ſooner than 
ON run at length; Nee a tres ſo Or- 
WES 0 Nu Wade Wee 2 ee 
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7 he meth 


ke 9 for 2 end is to ** two trees 122 different 


ſorts, and taking off the bark on the one fide fromieach of 
them, [ſo that their wood may come in contact with one an- 


other, to bind them gently together, by which means he 
thinks they may unite, . 1 id ſcatter their different qualities 
. Over the Whole tree. If this fort of inarching 8 | 


one of the trees ſhould be fo kd, cla 5 | 
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deren, with take up much Tels room? chilly if ele 
to bo marizged- in ang ef- the common - Ways 
there 4s no dagger of cutting off any of the bearing 
woody ſtill ehere is "one advaptage more attending 
this methed, Wfüch is, 8 ſuch trees may be de- 
fender without much expe nce from dangers while 
. they are in bloßem. ©4101 f? 5 2 * Den 
eee s cl ( r r. N 5 
TM Richard Bradley, concerning tb mae, of 
| we PAESTY BOY unten. 4 1.503 den ; 
— 2 wg: Ry 77 FEET Dünn 
4 have here font you, cen eee my 
tho ghts concerning the management of fruit-trees ; 
[ ſhall begin wich the building of the walls. I ean- 
x fall in with the advice Which ſome people give for 
building them on arches, becauſe of theſe following 
objections. Firſt, Il iv be a party. wall ig the garden, 
Aud planted ori boch ſides, the trees will run through 
And rob one ayother of their nouriſhment. © ' Secondly, 
If it be an outſide wall, there are commonly elms at 
forne mall diſtance planted to break the violence of 
the winds, whoſe roots will the eaſier run through 
und rob the fruit · trees of their nouriſment; but if 
. © there be not, it is but ſeldom, that we have as good 
earth without - ſide the garden as within; and laſtiy, 


ttnhe worſt inconvenience is, it is an incitement for the 


- Toots of the trees to run dowuright, which is a very 
great fault in fruit · trees; beſides, the roots can find 
but little nouriſhment under a briele-watt; Where nei- 
ther ſun nor ſRowers can come to give the earth a true 
bearing quality: I have ſeen a book in quarts, writ- 
ten by a Fellow of the Royal Society, who, has taken 
ſome pains, in a, mathematical way, to further the 
improvement of fruit, by building walls floping: and 
has given ſome great proots in his way, of the advan- 
tages attending ſuch a wall; but I amn ſure he never 
made any practical experiments in this way; for had 


+ 15 ſo done, ke would have been of anorher © 10 0 
2 „ne einn ln 


Chap, hp. O0 GARDENIN GW. 389 
3 a:;perpenflicular wall -preferable to any. v otber, | 
hanging little inward over the fruit, if ie 
cok be canyeriently contrixed a for when. the-fun 8 
low, either in ſpri 1. or autumn, or in the morning 
or evening, then che ſlope walls which lean, backs 
Wards, baye hut a glance of the ſun's. power; whereas - 
a perpendicular wall has:its-fullivays: agaioſt\ic-which 
8 preferable; co the gregteſt hate) of the ug ati-mide 
ſummer upon one of theſe back-ſloped walls, for it is 
the, ſun in autamn we want to ripen pur: Wee 
which. require to ep hoy but againſt theſe Noping 
walls they cannot 3 the dews lying there much longer 
than on the perpendicular ones; beſides, they are 
more able to blights in the ſpring, from the 
whire hoary fraits, and are more gpoſed t be eddy. 
winds: on all. ſides-. 2 ts er nag Tx Pri Ek V5 - q 
What the ingepious — ſaid. Qncerny 
* the hotizegtal ſhelters. for the ſafeguardn fh 
ee approve of and have experienced 
pon 3 but L cannot help thinking but char be 
tiles — hill harbour. vermin;; and  befides; 
it is difficult.to, lead a tree rightly among them; it is 
for that reaſon-that I practiſę another method. io fave 
my bloſſoming trees from froſt and cold d ws: my 
way is, to have a couple of leaves of deal cloſely joiged 
4ogetherz, and: well painted, and fix bee 06h 
top of the wall: then Lhaye the deals to take uhand 
down, putting e lines, wWbegthe trees 
begin to bloſſom... Theſe; boards: Keep off the rain, 
deus and-moraing, froſts, and by. that means . aye 


ſeen great crap&jor. fruit when there e . od 1 | 


any; elſewhere. :,! As to the height of the. walls, 1 | 
vduld not adviſe. them ta be above eight Or hin leit 
at moſt for pears; although it is the en a moſt - 


gardeners, that unleſs the wall be twelve fert high;,it 


is not fit for a pear; then they plant their trees ſo 


, Much, he neaver, and ran the branches perpendicular, 
* 18 a. very * Rol. 8 in * the 


4 


* - 
l =y 
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trees ſo near; they have not room for their roots to 
un: Hot if they were planted twelve or fourteen feer 
diſtant from one another, they would have the ſame 
room for the roots te run as the branches ; and the 
| 0 being catricd horizontally /, flll the wall at 
Borten firſt, and ſo gradually updandsg till the whole 
wall is well filled with — wood. And next, 
eoncerning the diſpoſition of pears, I. would adviſe all 
winter peats to be planted againſt the beſt ſouth Walls; 
I' have ſeen” in ſome gardens the beſt winter-pears 
pony againſt weſt walls which I thialt is a great 
ne 85 for -ſurnter4pears, and ſome autumn ones 
im eſpaliers; where E have had them, chey do ey 
well. As for preparing the ſoil, it has been 
practice to make uſe of freſh earth from 4 good pi 
ture-land, and not to mix dung and earth together; 
and I have found the ſuèceſs Wonderful. Again, I 
never make my borders above two feet deep, but if 
the ſoil be deep ot wet, I lay a good quantity of rub- 
dich to keep the roots from running downright; and 
beſides, the rubbiſh helps to Grain che ſoil if it be na- 
turally too wet, and''keeps the roots dryy which is a 
great advantage to a fruit- tree. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve that the roots be well expoſed to the ſun and 
ſhowers, which is as neceffary. a care; as to ſee that 
: the branches be well expoſed to the heat. As for the 
w_O—  Prukilng the ſeveral forts of pears, 1 ſhall not trouble 
1 voy nor you about it; you having already given a 
=> account: but in the general, I would ad- 
| pruning to'be according to the ftrength of the 
| door a to be ſure not to prune too ſhort, which 
cauſes the buds that otherwiſe would produce fruit, 
to ſhoot all in wood. What you find here worth 
tranſcribing, if you 18 o give yourfelf — trouble, 
| r muck e | Yours, 0 
| "PHILIP MILLER. 
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— waking and ordering ſuch- a garden, as will bring 
froits: and berbs 10 alen at in mee Jeaſans.. | 


' 1 1 


ſuch exataples in the way of forwarding and re- 
ding of fruits, as may give them to us in thoſe 


des not of her ow accord produce any fruit; 1 
mean the months of November, December, January. 
February, Marth and April. Tbeſe months are ſtiled 


in England, the dead months, becauſe there is then : 


no fruit naturally growing upon the ground, though 
in countries nearer the equinoctial there are feveral 


excellent fruits ripe in theſe months, without any arty 


ſo much influence has the ſun then in the ſouthern 
parts, that they rejoice in their natural fruits en 
our gardens are vacant; unleſs by the help of art. 

The methods which have been taken with us 5 


ripen ſome few fruits out of their natural ſeaſon, have 
bern various, and but few of them ſucceſsful; but 
notwithſtanding the artiſts have failed of the perfection 


they aimed at, yet, if they have had any fruit at all, 


it has, for its bare appearance ſake, in an uncommon 


Ji: been now when: a „ collecting 
r 


ſeaſons; when nature is unactive among vegetables, ar 


ſeaſon, ſo much recreated the minds of the curious, 


that it has been enough eſteemed, to bring good pro- 


fit to the gardener that raiſed it. 


The forts of fruit which I ſhall propoſe are, chert 


ries uf che early ſorts, - which. bear well, wiz: 
The May cherry and the May duke. cherry. 


95 The apticots are: the maſculine IT and the = 


Bruxelles apricot. 


The peaches are: the avant - peach, che pe 


the CD Peach, the W Fwy and 


* . : * 
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392 A GENERAL TREATIS Ex Part Il. 
Ihe nectarines are: the early nutmeg nectarine, 
the alrouge nectarine, and the Newington nectarine. 


large Dutch red. 


Tbe white" and black mend wn the large July 


malmſey, the royal muſcadine, the red raiſin, and 
the white fronteniac, of the right large ſort, which 


| n over all the other ſorts, and be early enough, 
2 high, made after the following manner. 
muſt be nailed whole deal- boards of twelve feet long, 


dung, which is to Jie at the back, may not get 


| _— a mildew. 


of the hot dung, and if they are much thicker, the 
artificial hear applied to their backs by the time it 


e — 7 7 | and 


6 ; 
* 


* 


The currans are: the large Dutch white, bo 6 the 


The gooſberries- are: the Dutch wid, "Gal Durch 
a green goofberry, and the walnut goo 

To theſe fruits we 1 likewiſe add two or three 
ſorts of grapes, as en 


grapes, whoſe berries are equal on the — the 


gy but in a few gardens in England. ' 
'- Theſe two laſt, though they are late OY wil 


by means of the force I ſhall-preſcribe for them. 
All theſe may be planted againſt a 2 art five 


The ſtakes to ſupport this paling;-maſt> 65 ſer 
about fix feet diftance from one another; to which 


well joined to one another, and plowed on the edges, 
ſo as to let in lathes, that thereby the ſteam of the 


among the plants, for ene ee ſteam ger geg it 


The deals if: they. are not quiges an inch thick; will 
be apt to ſcorch the trees upon the firſt application 


begins to decline, will not be powerful enough to 
warm them through, and then the dung muſt be 
oftner refreſhed. - 55 
Thus a paling of fixty feet jon; will awer to 
five deals in length, and if it be ſomewhat above five 
feet high, will take up in all thirty deals. 
When this is up, we may mark out a border on 
the ſouth-ſide of it, about three or four * wide; 
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chapf 10 OF GARDEN ING 493 
and on the outſide of the border; we muſt fäſten t 
the ground, Atv ſtraight line, ſome ſcantlins of wo 


of about four inches thick; to reſt the glaſs- lights 
upon, which are to ſlope back to the paling, for 


ſueltering the fruit, as occaſion requires; between 


theſe g 3 there muſt be bars cut out of whole 
: deal, about 
lights may reſt in them: theſe” bars muſt always re- 


main red. as in a frame for à hot - bed; but the fi. 
gures will explain the manner of theſe frames mot 


eaſily to us. See Plate XIII. Eg. I. and II. TU 


ets 115 we have a mind that the glaſs-lights ſhould not 


ſlope ſo much as they muſt by this fall from the up- 


right, we may have a line of whole deals on _ 


of the paling, to project their whole breadth over 
trees, and fo to let the tops of the Sant a fall in 
an inch or two under them. 

At each end of this frame muſt be a door ſhaped 
to the profile of the-frame to be opened, either the 
| ws or the other, as the wind happens to blow. 
Ik a frame of this nature be made in the ſummer- 


fexton;: we may plant it the ſame ſummer: with the 
following fruits; peaches, plums; nectarines, apricots, 


apples, gooſberries, pears, figs cherries and grapes, 


tze latter eſpecially ſhould be raiſed in pots, as I ha§ e 
directed in my writings; theſe may be ſucceſsfully 
removed when their fruit is full grown upon * : 


but we have inſtances enough” of trees that do v. 
well, which have been tranſplanted.” $5. on 3.14 Fad £ 


I find by the planting theſe trees in nne that | 
they make very good roots before winter, and are ſo 
well ſtored with ſap againſt the following ſpring, that 
they ſhew no fign of their: removal, but bear ex. 


our inches wide, ſo made, that the glaſs- 


treamly well, and make very? good bearing wood 


and eſpecially: I think it neceſſary to take this advan. =  o 


tage, if we deſign to force them ſooner than ordinary 


to bloſſom; becauſe; unleſs the roots are well für- 


| ret * fruit cannot be ſufficiently nouriſhed 2 
es, 


— 5 
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_ 
Ded ſummer planting.) tha trees pak _ 
_= throw. away their 8 
ny actempt-bowards 1 it, — 
wand Ober ſtop their e war Want oy 
we cannot OP. opportunity a 
— hk are juſt going e uſe them, 
an ſuch like from walls of chreę years growth, and 
* femoving them — and plantir them in 
mud made e and water, they wil | 
Wn to ſhoot; if we apply the heat to the back of 
the frame even, ſo as to be f in bloſſom a fortnight after 
_ plantings the grapes or vines having been brought up 
in pots to bear the preceding year, will likewiſe alla 
"iy your deſiga.yery.well,, but they require more 
to make their ſhoot, 15 the peaches and plants 
chat kind. 8.205 le r en i $1.1 
11 19 aa xperience that we . our trees, 77 we . 
at before November. And Lind likewiſe, 
er the middle of that month, or towards the 
ond, is time enough to bring us ripe cherries, _ 
duaukercherries, thoſe called. May cherriesy early i 
mam: and at the lame time likewiſe, the 
ey be uſes; for-apricets, ſo as to make the maſculine 
Arie 28 large in a wa, as duke-cherrins, and ripen 
- ghemithe beginning uf April... NI: Lig ods 
vll Abricotꝭ, ue forced in this wnoomimon ſeaſon, 
- wal ne and 222 aſper well for many years 3 but 
do not sem to bear this alteration in nature 
well as the ee \ hewevers. I have known them 
bald ſeven years i in good pligkt . 11% I vt tron 1 | 
2; Same. of the forward ſorts of ve | been tried, 
and r ripen about, the end of April 3: and I have tried 
_ alſo the imperial plum, which though: it is a late 
naturally, in this caſe does wonders: 7 


das the e, peach would be ripe about April; and 


dhe rarly notmegnectarlne, which is a great bearer; 
_ would, in my opinion, ripen much about the ſame 
. 


"My Gen bo- 0er ann, | 
boch forced together; TR he. brag v warde 
would ſoon follo ß] Fs 
The goviberries, which are of ne 5 
bud out early, will undoubtedly, by this means, be 
very forward, that is, to have green fruit fit ” 
for tarts in Jama und February, and ripen about = 
the end of Marrb, or beginning of April at fartheſt 
as I have experienced. And although there is a way of 
preſerving green goofberries all the year round, yet 
we find fo great a difference between the preſerved» 
goolderries, and thoſe-freſh gathered from the trees, 
that the enn is eight or nne _ | 5 
than that of the former. Wt els Wh 
The corran likewiſe, which tends to not W 3 
might, by that heat which brings the cherries in Tk . | 
| Þruary, be forced to tipen its fruit in April, or ſoonery, 
fror naturally the heat or temper of air which ripens the 
May duke. cherry, brings the curran ſo forward in ies 
ftuit, Ihat it is hardly three weeks later thun the cherry 
in ri its ſtuit; but we ſhould have an eſpecial _ 
care do plant our currats . Vergre- 3: 
hand: if we deſign to force t 1 
We might alfo plant a row or two of ebenes 
cloſe to tie backe of this frame, and they ſhould e rtf 
the: ſeatlet-kind : we may expect from theſe ripe © - + þ 
3 the end of en er N . 
AAS nts nl ng RT OT IE V2 
The vines Kkewiſe which I have ident; ny I 
be brought to bloſſom i Farnery ur en, 2 5 "2_l 
have r $4 denſe nun! 5 
* this fruit we hight here and chere have k - Mo 
—_ — tree, and the border might be planred , 
with early tulips, hyacinths, junquils, and Wie 9 


polyanthus, and then the monthly production of tha 
frame would be in Devember, e a ee, 8 


bo 
ith, e booms, bre Hoem, Apen, | 4 
ene * 


— 


o . 
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y dung roſe- beginning to appear 
Rr. Some of rhe ee tulips, junquils, nar- 
deins ORR roſes, green- 33 +. fancy 
, nipe cherries, green-peaches, green-plums, 
_ -* 2 towards che end, a ſew ripe ſtrawberries: like- 
de may then. expect the vines to put out their 
eds; and; the currans to be pretty jarge. 
. = March. Tulips, roſes, 3 narciſſus, duke- 
: "i © berries, Ercen-gooſberries en-apri- | 

— green- ms, and about the end, — it 
ES fone fome currans beginning to 
ſome ſmall green grapes. 
| >Ridſes,: ſtrawberries, the maſculine-apricot 
- duke, cherries yet remaining; ' ripe gooſ- 
_ bencins) ipe-currans, and abdut the end, ſome early 
wins, andthe early nectarines ; and peaches; ſo for: 
. ward as:to: fipen-at the end of this month; and alſo 
© the grapes ſo much forced as to ripen the next month, 
* about the end of it to be in full perfection. 

But I eome now to ſpeak of the method of -plant- 
+ pruning and ordering theſe fruit trees, ſo that 
ey may give us ſuch rarities in the months I have 
- promiſed-them 3} and firſt, of the planting them. 
Me are to underſtand, that rn: to what we 
n have ſaid of -planting trees againſt walls, theſe er 

mmuſt be planted cloſe to the paling; for thobgh I 
acdviſe to plant wall trees with their roots at à little 
diſtapce ſrom the wall for their better nouriſhment, 

the caſe here is very different; for the roots will run 

_  wnderthe pales, and draw nouriſhment equally-from 

dae earth about them; bur the foundations of walls 

' oF "Jie. too deep in the ground to ſuffer the roots of nw 
trees to draw nouriſhment from the wall - ide. 

is Again, in ſuch a frame we need not Pare trees 

-- a greater diſtance than four or five feet; or at pro- 

nable diſtances, according do che Meets. — 


inſt walls; - two or three e . it 8 


ot 8 


ſpeedily with bearing wood. For my pant I ſnould 


1 work. n e l n JOE 
The gooſberries, currans ai roſe 'will- ſerve to: 
Gill + up the ſmall ſpaces at the bottom of -che-paling;. 


while the cherries, apricots, peaches, A and: | 
| E occupy the higher parts of the pales 


When we come to the pruning of theſe — Ce 


2 may follow the ſame method of pruning the ſeveral 
ſorts that I have recommended before in theſe papers; 
but the time of pruning and nailing muſt not he the 
fame, for this reaſon: in the forcing frames, our 
ſpring begins in November ; but in the common caſe: 
of ſtone-fruit againſt walls, the ſpring does not begin 
till the end of January, or in February, and there we 
leave our trees unpruned, till the ſpring begins to ſtir, 
leſt the froſts ſhould damage them, and alſo that they 
might not be wounded till they had ſtrength enough, 
and a favourable temper of air to grow freely, and 


| help their wounded parts. Now as the caſe is with, __ 
the trees againſt the paling, where the ſpring; begins: 1 


im Nauember, and the air is fo tempered by art as to 
kr the trees a- growing, and no froſts can come ar 
them I have found it neceſſary to prune ſuch ſruit- 
trees about a week before I began to apply any heat, 
and put up all the glaſſes as ſoon as they were e 
In the nailing the trees: to the pale; ever 


and ſhoot ſhouſd lie as 3 be to 8 . 
for there will be a month's difference between: che. IJ 


2 ing of the fruit which touches the pales, and that 


ich ſies two inches from them . nor in theſe frames 4 : 
dow te fruit, which grous ai de e alway 2 
bels * 7 ie FRY OF « 
ö by TN | 1 4 
NE, 


Ola 1% 50 GARDENING: 1 
not be amiſa, becauſe of filling our frame more | 


not ſcruple removing trees that had: ſtood ſeven or. 
eight years againſt walls, rather than want thoſe that 
are bearers. for theſe forcing frames; ot if they were: 
of a much greater age, they may be ſafely-tranſplant--- - 
ed by the new method "WER: 1 have preſcribed in this 5 


"59 


#3 


2 * 
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ripen firſt : L have ſeen tha tops of the trees have bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit, a month or fix weeks faoner than the 
bottoms; ſometimes a hranch has been full of bloſſoms, 
when ten or a dozen more, growing upon the ſame 
* have not ſtirred till the fruit of the firſt blower 
| Eben dd eipe, and yet the tree has done very: 
well; ſo chat it is not uncommon for ſuch trees to 
have fruit ripening upon them near three months. 
Now, as for the gooſberries, we ſhould pick aut 
ſuch plants as will ſpread ; and W as many 
ſuvots to the paling as we can conveniently, we may 
leave others at a diſtance from the pales, to follow the 
firſt in fruit. I obſerved before, that we may make 
them bear the firſt year, as well as if they had not 
been tranſplanted, if they are taken up in the ſummer, 
and managed after my new method: the currans may 
be ordered in the ſame manner, as well. as the roſes. 
| But we muſt remember, that the beſt ſort of roſe for 
this purpoſe, is the cluſter monthly roſe; and theſe 
rioſes ſhould always be topped about the end of July, 
Y or beginning of Auguſt, to make them fling out a 
great quantity of flower-buds, when we > apply. tha 
heat to the pales. 
We now come to conſider the manner of lajing 
11 che hot dung to the back of the pales, and what pro- 
1 ee theſe nee while Wear ng 
. > Hl them. 
_ The dung "kick is deſigned fro chin uſe, ought to 
_ hw rofſed wp in an heop ſome days befpre it be laid to 
= - thetback ot the pales, that it may yield a haat every 
_ where alike, and be conſtant. When it is fit to apply 
| | to che pales, we muſt lay it four feet wide at the baſe, 
ad let it flope to two feet at the top, the height in 
a mould be ar firſt L with- the top of the pales, 
ad in ſix weeks time it will ſin about a foot and a 
_. Half; and chen we muſt apply ſome freſh dung to be 
8cdtetoſſed up with the former, which will bring our trees 
= "aw full Gloom, and ſet.fome of the frujez hut this 
—_— 20 5881 


wg, | 
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or more influence over the buds, It helps very mueli 
to forward the bloſſoming of theſe trees, to cover 
them with the glaſs-lights, when the fraſts happen; 


kippens.g0 be ſooner or later, as tho froft has had leſs = 


for though the froſts will not deſtroy the bloſſoms, : 


yet the more the froſt comes at them, the drier they 
will be, and the harder they will be to open: Ix muſk 
be obſerved likewiſe, that no opportunity of -ſhawers 
be denied them, if the weather be tolerably mild, till 
the buds begin to ſtir ; but, after that, let the glaſſes 
remain. over them conſtantly, till the ſun begins. to 
have ſome power, In the mean while, let the deors 
at each end be opened when the ſun ſhines warm, and 
the wind is not too ſharp; and if this does not hap- 
pen during the ſpace-of fourteen days, then open: the 
doors at both ends, and put up mats of baſs or can- 
vas over the door-ways, to correct the winds, and 
cauſe the air to circulate in the frame. 
About three changes of dung will go neat to bring, 
our cherries ripe in February, allowing each parcel to 
remain a month at the back of the pales; but if April - 
proves cold, we muſt continue our forcing heat till 
the weather in May is ſettled, for our plums, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, and grapes and while theſe Jaſt 
fruits are growing, as they will be in March aud Ari, 
open ſome of the glaſſes in the mornings when the ſun 


is warm and the winds ſtill, and give them ſuch genhls 


| Thowerg as happen to fall; hut never let the gain come 
at them when they are in bloſſom, for it is plain from 
experience, that when the rain falls upon the blofſamgg 
betore they are ſet for fruit, they will rarely come 
any ERS I J oor og rigs of. 
Now where forcing: frames of this kind are kept, 
the dung, when it has loſt its heat, may be laid into 
heaps to rot, for the benefit of ſtubborn grounds. 
And we ſhould obſerve, that when we plant theſe 
frames, we ſhould plant ſuch fruits as come forward 


_ and the n fruits by themſelves ; fas N 


when 
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ben the forward fruits have done bearing, it would 
be prejudicial to them to give them any more heat, 
as they muſt have, if they are promiſcuouſly among 
the late fruits, which bone: may. que: e 


85 bear till May: vouRtl; * on SO); doch . 


To render this ſort of dame fülle more pleaſant: | 
_ uſeful; we” ought th have one, which, beſides the 
fruits alread mentioned, ſhould have its border chie fly 
diſpoſed for drin nging forward peaſe, beans, cabbage- 
lettuce, young ſallads, kidney - beans, ſome artichokes, 
cauli- flowers, naſturtium-flowers, and early mint. 
The produce then of this frame will be in Novem- 
ber, ca lettuce, mint, and young ſallads. 


" * 


In Derember. Mint, young ſallads, be e 

f ng ſorts, and green i fla, and 

nuary. Mint, ſallads, cabbage-le 

'and -_ peale. . 277 . 

In February. Mint, 1 ſallads, cadbage-lettuee 
beans, ſome green cauli · flowers, and artichokes. © 
In March we have theſe continued, and about hs! 

end of April we have kidney · beans, and naſturtium- 

flowers, beſides the fruits, as in the other frames. 
* To bring cherrics in December, it has been a practice 
to pull off all the bloſſoms of a tree as ſoon as they 
appvared budding out in the ſpring, and to keep the 
tree very dry from rains all the ſummer; and about the 
end of > Juh or in Auguſt, to give it gentle waterings, 
by little and little; ſo that about the end of September 

i has been full in flower; we muſt then keep the 

glaſſes over it, and about the end of October, if the 
Weather be cold, or beginning of November, we are 

to apply the dung to the back of the pales, and give 

. freſh-dung/ once a month; thus ane ripe 

cherries.in-December. 

If we have two of theſe frames, they ſhould ſtand 


_ about twenty feet a-part,: for the greater freedom of 


WS + 6 


the air, and that the ſun may have the opportunity of 


bz ee the ground 1 in the front of the back — 
tw e 
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a We ſhonld: likewiſe provide Tame beds.of mol | 


ries .chicfly. of the: ſcarlet: Kinds, to bear fruit in 
September. and Ofober z and dhe Rautboy -f trawherry 


all theſe muſt have their bloſſoms off in the 
at, 3 phts 


: foing as ſoon as they begin to appe 
5 kept iLadoe the leaf Jap, and 
then gently refreſhed with water. 5 

Now, as I am come 80 ſpeak of chat-beds (a), 1 

enge 9 0 N 1 e 5 
- . 9 

> eee mY in the. northern. patts of | 

1 withaut which we could not enjoy ſo.many bf.the | 

products of the warmer climes as we now do, nor have our © 


 _ cables furniſhed with ahe, various produkts of the ſummer 2 


1 

W uſed in kitchen-gardens, ana 
with horſe · dung in the following manner: a large quantity 
of new dung from we able, with the liter amo at, ſhould . 
N ſome ſea cgal- aſhes, and when it has ſtood a 
week, it will have acquired à conſiderahle heat. This 

is then to be placed in a ſhallow trench, made in a ſhelte 
part of the garden, 1 the plating ant - 
of-melans ar curumbers, there muſt be made, at proper diſ- 
tances, where the mide of the light of the den they t 
be covered with will come, holes of ten inches over, and-ſix 
deen, which muſt be. filled with freſh earth, thruſting a flick . 


in che middle, to ſhesy the place where the bes in is. The 


whole bed is then to be covered about ſour inches thick, with . 


_ the earth taken out of the trench. When this is done, be 


beds are to be covered with ſrames of wood, fitted with lights 


of glaſa, and after. about two days the earth will. ee 9 


ber of warmth to receive the plants t0 be ſet i in t. 
In the making theſe beds, great care muſt N 


.the. dung close Seen of (ne We fe I 


| ſhould be trod down, ; otherwiſe it will heat tos viglently, and 


= carefully rai to let out. the eam; which is ſub- 
| riſe very .copiouſly while the. Sung is-freſh. Aſter- 


che ereus wu be increas and abe def c, 


Wb: "oF 


| Akewiſe, will bear fruit at x that time of: the year ; but Ne 


the warmth will be ſoon diſſipated. For:the firſt ten days the 
muſt be hut li tly covered in the night, and in he 


Fed 
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of an ingenious gentleman, Samuel Mohneux, Eſq; | 
which will, in my opinion, be of great uſe in garden- 
| ing, and N u ip 4b little x room : OE muſt - wel a 


too "57 pt new 528 muſt 3 Taid 8 its 7 1 which will . 
| give it a great warmth throughout, and by that time this is 
iſfipated, Es ſun's rays will have power enough to ſupply 
the place of artificial — Only, at this time, if the nights 
happen to be cold, as is indeed often the caſe, it will be neceſ- 
fary to lay ſome mowings of graſs about the ſides of the bed. 
This is the ſort of hot-bed moſt in uſe in kitchen · gardens; 
but thoſe made with tanners bark are much properer-for the 
tender exotic plants and fruits, which require a ſteady and 
equal degree of warmth to be kept up for ſeveral. months, 
In order to the making of theſe, a trench muſt be a in the 
earth, about three feet deep, if the ſoil be dry; but if it be 
wet, it muſt be on ly tug one foot, and the bed raiſed two 
feet above ground. The length muſt be proportioned to the 
number of Res it is intended to be covered with, but it 
\ . ſhould never be leſs than eleven or twelve feet, nor its breadth 
leſs than fix, this being abſolutely neceſſary to there being a 
| body of bark enough to keep up the heat. This trench is to 
be bricked up to the height abovementioned, and in the 
ſpring ſhould be filled with freſh tanners bark, that i is, ſuch 
as the tanners have lately drawn out of their vats, ' after hav- 
ing tanned leather with it. This ſhould be laid in a round 
- heap for two or three days before it is put into the trench, 
that the moiſture may run off. It is then to be put into the 
trench, and gently beat down with a dung-fork, It muſt 
then be covered with a wooden frame and glaſſes, and in 
about ten days it will begin to heat, and is chen' Be to have 
the pots of plants and ſeeds plunged into it. | 7 
A bed of this kind will continue in a good temper for 
warmth, ſix months; and when the heat declines, if it be 
_ "ſtirred up thoroughly from the bottom, with a fork, and a 
load or two of freſh bark added to it, will recover its heat, 
and keep it for two or three months longer. | 
The frames that cover-theſe beds ſhould be load | 
to the plants they are to contain; if forthe pine-apple, the 
back ſhould be three feet high, and the lower part fifteen 
inches. If the bed be intended for taller plants, the frame 
"4 muſt be higher 9 3 but hs a 8 for ys | 


* 
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frame made of wood, in the manner of a hot-bed 
frame, Topper about a yard long, and two feet over, 
wich a glaſs- light to cover it, and wired at bottom, 
ſo 48 to hold à ſuffieient depth of earth, for the nou-, 
a riſhment of the plants it will contain. 
WMe are then io provide a box of the ſame lenpeh 
and breadthy and Leary ten inches deep, to be filled 
with ſand, for the frame to ſtand upon, the bottom 
of which box is to conſiſt of a thin iron plate. Thirdly; 
we muſt cauſe a box to be made of iron- plate, pro- 
| portionable to the box of ſand, ſo deep that a lamp 
may burn in it; and at one end of this box there may 
be an outlet for the ſmoke, to be uſed as we ſee oc- 
caſion. Upon this iron-box, which may be made to 
move upon wheels or rollers, we are to ſet the box of 
ſand, and upon that the frame of earth; I ſuppoſe 
the iron plate at the bottom of the box of ſand may 


ſerve for che top an the iron-box where the Kmp! is to 


9 5 1 
If we enſider TOR ſurh a rd of und will hold 
an heat for eight or ten hours when it is once warmed 
through, we need not keep the lamp always burning 3 
bur there may be a thermometer placed in the earth, 
within the 0 rame, to ſnew us when the lamp may 
burn, or when it may be put out; and a little expe - 
 Tience will inform us of the juſt quantity of oil neceſ- 
ſary to be expended. In my opinion, heat may be 
regulated tg any degree we deſire, by this invention 
if it is too moderate, we may take away ſome of the 
ſand, and if too violent, we may add more: Beſides, 
we may move this hot- bed from place to place; that 
is, it may ſtand abroad in fair weather, and be ſhel- 
tered ina _ Et ens when the weather is "el _ 


and OED 7 


* * 
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Ab i need not be more than fourteen inches WY 
" a ad 7 te at the front. ler. 
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2 of: Aich, 10 drills; the ſeede may 
a inchex unde. and the 9 be 1 foct a-part. 
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But in tbe moving it from place ta plate, il think 
ir adviſable to fix its face always to dhe ſouth, and 


not, for the ſake of getting 4 lictde, ab, dhange. i 
ſometimes to the caſt and weſt: for. it is the <ature f 
lants always to ſtand ſtill, .and-never do chabge dbeir 
from the point they, were firſt directed to 3 and 


T plantersz 
that they direct us, when we plant trees, to ſet al ways 
- Thar kde of the tree which ſtood towards the ſquth, as 


exactly as may be, to point the ſamt way 3 and even 
among the ſmaller plants, I think it is reaſonable to 


do as much, for they are vonder the dee dan of na. 
* ture. "\ Ir? 1 


T 8 hes dings more 1 Wal 172 * | 
relating to this garden, before. I ſpeak of the walls 


Kenn are to incloſe it, The firſt is, the method of 


ng beans to bear early with ſafety, ahd without 


855 uſe 8 0f hot-beds. When we ſet our beans for a 


forward crop, we ſhould put a good quantity of them 


into ſuch places, as may be covered with ſuch frames 

as are uſed for hot- beds, when the froſts begin 3 and 
by that means, if all thoſe that ſtand abroad, ſhould 
be,. deſtroyed dy ſeverity of 
dut thoſe which have been preſerved under abe fratnes 
ſostheir pläces, and they will proſper very / well, and 
bear plenty of beans, if chey have not b᷑en tuo much 


Weather, we may plant 


confined, or have not been driwn too much under the 
glaſſes; for then they would be tender in the hand, 


_ *gheir joints wide, and their fruit weak, and few in 
number. I have tried this with good ſucceſs; and 
whether the ꝓlants of beans have been ſheltered or not, 
they may be tranſplanted vety well in the ſpring. 

dong they are four or five inches chigh, and even in 


y. if we cut them down within two inches of the 


gfund, a week before we tränſplant them. 


is, to ſow inni 
be fot abqut ten 


When 


— 
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When dies cucumbens hae made their ſecyne leß 
1 ſeti aflitie of-bruſhyood ſtakts about five tert high 


up theſe ak es of their w 7t ao ον ,, and bring: ve 
ooch fru til the end of Sete and even in O-. 
thru We may remark, that cucumbers. thus: raiſed 
withont tranſplanting; if chey have thb liberty of run- 
ving uß ſtakes, will not be fob jeCt- pee aan 
Rerg 5s have found'by:experience.3!q 1 5 YO. 
Fr we ſhould:chave! in this 'euriens; 7 
conveaioacies'for:raiſing/vfcthe- ananas or 
ſuch as ure deſeribed in this treatiſe 2˙imͥ -'- ary WO 
Thus / having gone through whar 1 eepbbbd in de. 5 
ſailing ry for: forcing of fruits; fom ert 
out of their wonted ſeaſons, I came in theinoxr place 
tg/infqrm! w7y-#cuder of 'the'merhod')for-building* the 
walls-which ſhoald partly incioſe chis-: garden; and 
theſe may be ſo ordered, that wg forward the 
fruits plaated again{dirheny as we ſhall fee conveni- 
ent. ſhatl/be the more particular in my defcription 
of theſey bochüſe it is not every (where in ENlan 
thar:we dan find hot dung enough. for Jut-buds; and 
there nd inan untries Here o rein ſuch plenty, 
that thedxpenoe:of warming walls of ſeseful hu 
feet long, will ſcarce amdunt to thirty fhillings' par 
amen N for. the ſmalleſt coal, ſuch às it "generally = 
W for nothing,” okcepe meaũ ing the high- 
o fon this uſe. + ü e 0 : 
The walls I ſpeak-offhoutd! be expoſedtorke ſouth 
Gs. on Walls lying to the eaſt, "welt; and north aſ- 
pocte, ub che gte not fafficiently'in'the' ſun's ] ro. 
| == » Upouhey may be bur aſter che 


ambakert' 5 20) 07 Dams ah 9W. 3:4: 
The Walls «got lis to the fouth ſun; ſhouſd 

be built eight feet high, with fire- places at the Hack, 

at tuelyt or fourreen feet diſtance from one addther, | 


| between the lines of th&cacunibersy and: chay will rum 


krumm den of abeſe Would run a flue of nine inches 


— zien tte „ D: d 3 27 i OF 26: 2 ſquare, 
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_ warmed: at a time by one fire onl7). 
The border on the ſouth+fide may de oiled ſo.bigh 
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ſquare, parallel with the border, about four feet and 
a half from the center of che ace ; and then riſe 
in an. upright; abqut a foot and a half, and be returned 
towards the peer over the fire- place, parallel to the 
Firſt, and riſe to an uptight as before, to be returned 
back again in courſe with the firſt: theſe turnings 


ol the flue muſt be continued till it comes near the 
top ol the wall, and lets its ſmoke out at n e ä 


over the fire · place. We are to remark, that th 

2 of flues may be carried both from the right and 
eft of a ſire · place, and by that means the fires being 
about twelve feet diſtance from one another, the whole 
Wall may be regularly warmed: at once, if we think 
proper or about ten or eleven feet of. 1 my. be 


24 » 24 


as that the nen e to 
* warmed the better. 112 01 1 elne br. | 
This wall ſaduld be two bricks thick, for the bet- 
ter forwing the flues, as well as for its ſtrength ; and 
for the better regulating the flues, and for the greater 
jcaſe of the builder, there ſhould be made on purpoſe 
tile - brickes of eighteen; inches and a quarter long, nine 
inches and a quarter broad, and two eee a 
quarter chick, which will at once cover the flues. 
d reach the whole thickneſs of the wall. Now con- 
jderiogitheiſpace: which will be vacant in the flues, 
ſuch a * will hardly take up more bricks than a 
al of a brick and a half chic 
When this is done, we muſt provide frames, and 
_ calaſſes, in the manner of thoſe uſed againſt the paling 
-T have. already treated of, only. with this difference, 
that if we have a mind to force a fingle tree, only that 
+ = 3 14 the dre is, I GBs with glaſſes, 
ut up- Tit. i I-64 ig 2845163 Js 
The border may he 1 — 555 wideg-and- if 
the glaſſes were to be ſet upright, and a cavering of 
doping glaſs from 0" We wh one —— * 
— r 2 bare 
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have om to walk-within-ſide., By. the help. of this, 
comrivance, we may have every thing mentioned in 
the foreing frames as above; and one might add car- 
nations too, to be kept blowing all the winter, and 
the Spaniſh jeſſamine 3 and if they were nailed againſt 
the walls, they would open their flowers very large. 
Hut theſe walls would likewiſe be extreamly. uſeful, 
| to forward our late kinds of, grapes and prars, and 
wich good management, might i in a manner place us 
in as warm a climate as thirty degrees — And 
beſides, here our crops of fruit would never fail us, 
if che trees were in a bloſſoming condition, and were 
well pruned; and the advantage that might be gained 
by the extraordinary number of fruit, and its ſuperior 
excellence, would very ſoon return the expence of the 
glaſs frames, and the trouble of making fires. 
be pears which we ſhould cultivate againſt ſuch 
a wall, ſhould be thoſe that are brought to table in 
the winter, as the colmar, bon chretien, Sc. which 
want ſun in our autumn, to give them their true fla- 
'vour; ſo that if we force them to bloſſom about ſix 
| weeks or two months ſooner than uſual, we may be 
ſure to haye their fruits as excellent as they are any 
where i in Europe. 15776 
The grapes. which LF ORR be Jelpas, * theſe walls, | 
are all the ſorts of frontiniacs, the raiſin-· grape, and 
every other ſort of late grape, even the canary grape, 
only by bringing them to. bloſſom in March; there 
would then be ſummer enough for their growth and 
good ripening; but [againſt this wall alſo, we muſt. 
not forger to have ſome of the forward ſorts of grapes 
to, ripen about the end of May, as they, have done al- 
5 ready i in England by ſuch means. 
_ . To.conclude, I ſhall inſert a method of making a 
hot-bed by means of fire, for the ſervice of thoſe gar- 
deners who have but little opportunity of getting hot 
horſe - dung; this I learned from Mr Benjamin Mbit- | 
mh. 35 8 Fn MAKE a a frame of ee Me 
* ... ( 5 
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- of ay length, but ts wide only ava common hot bed, 
to ve a fre. place at one end to paſs into a flue,” which 


| ef; and difchafges-its ſmoke by a cHmney 3 tlie 


ſüuen le brick as l have mentioned before; and when: 
tm interhediate ſpates between chte Hues ate Aled With 


he 4 if We Tee' 6ecafiony” then 


enfth may tecetvo the heat of 
 Thave yet related; concerning the pioduMtion of peaſe 
in the Cinter: char 


ſhekered, Auriug the rude ſeaſonz in the ronſervatory; 
the were of the ſecond dwarf pea- Kind, Which Bear 


ä conſidering: the ground they took up; 
would de an agreeable amuſement for ſuch as Have 


ur wind Rem Ade xo fide till it reaches the ——— 


of theſe flues may be covered with fquare tiles; or 


chürſe fand, cover the whole with ſquare tiles,” and 
raiſe the wall about ten inches above the pavement, o 
that we may 69ve the pavetrient” as deep With" ſand; 
ft this fund place ſuch 
frames as are eotfiionly uſed for hot-beds; with wire 
at the bottom, ko Hôld the earth ib "then; that the 
the fand: und; T am of 
opinion; it may Be a8 uſeful as\any hot. bed, and be 
more laſting and leſs tigubleſome : 

We may ſe the method of the Hues fof ue 
wall in Plate Bid Eig. III. 

Since I haye Written this, 1 have learned "fron che | 
cnfious' Mr Dubeiſ kt Mtr bam, foriewhar' more thai 


veteran igforms tHe, "that he 
cathered peaſe ' this winter, frem ubour” Br Plants 
which were ſown in a pot late in the autumn, and 
chat Rad ſtood expoſed: abtbad for ſbme time, and 


pletitifully, and were traihed upon Ricks 't 
athefed at one time, yielded, wien they were 
dt half a pint,” weh turned x0 


Hyd on 
56d account, 
nd I Kink it 


conſervatories to cultivate eicher ttiis fort of pea, or 
rhe ſmalleſt dwarf in pots, To us to have them all the 
winter, without Aby extriordifiary true. 

This curious garden {HBuld Rabe one Part of it dif- 
| poſed for muſhrobm bed, after the manner 1 have 
Alteady ditected in this work Ap ang! is ET) A E. : 


22 = 
© See Part L Ls Be: 4 
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ma thm, in w Valters , \autbor';/ and” 
«.coMterning the method of belping Hethyed. 1685 _ 
"ringing diftempered ones to eres IHE; BG 8 
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_ - Received yours, and hould bo glad 1 . 
of any thing worth inſerting ia yourbooks. N for 
e of blights, I cannot ſuy any? thing to that, 
I have oa, rs ſeveral raw Arey as cherries, 
| key ples and ploms ; "6s-alſo eabbagesyandiother = 
of rhat kind (after clie'fraje-and? plate 
Lee and began to wither} by A r- ,j 
vich tobiero - balls jo I watered: th tr NHD the uit 
vr, and in very mort dme vhe"Jeives und fruit 
eee Stow to their' fall perfeRiba; 
Tris carte thitth recovered" theſe! tt ve 
witeted' with it; und- it i d qusſtion whether eHbfe 
chat were not; will Eve to beufennethet year Pano 
* have had two years experfeneg of: ulis Watos h 
ſureeſs; and! find it unf a I 
chat Lever made: uſe of. I chiefly Wund this o 
a mam that chawed 'tebuccdy wks et gon whewe, 
— ee eee eee rem W 
| 1 it a great detroyer ef af ſbrts of vermills. 
a wo 18 ſhes of water, by infuffng Me or 
chew pounds eee ene though one maya 
more a oceaſten ſerves: | 


tow trying andther 

* which I find . 1 2 yer vf in 

ſects, which Sir, if e ey e effectual, That 
be ghd ꝛ0 bse ye u With. * op lag abus 1 8+: % 

"994 N uw. 7417 pion. aticn "hal Ft; 5 
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The uſe of tobacco, in ſuch caſes, has long been 
I fate with ſucceſs, to deſtroy the inſects that in- 
feſt plants, by ſtrewing tobacco duſt upon them, and 
by making a fumigation of it under trees; ſo I doubt 
not but the infuſon of tobacco: ſtalks in water will 
_ anſwer the end full as. __ and TOR MG _ leſs 

Trouble. | ARS »V "Ft: CIETY N A 95 

Fe 8 1 R, x 

I am ſituate bissen near 4 pee houſe, as we 
call it, or in other terms, a houſe where ſuch ſalt- 

etre as is brought from abroad. is boiled and refin 

r gun: powder. This place is ſo near me, as t 
ee the ſteam of the nitre; when the people 
are at worle, 10 the greateſt part of my archard and 
garden, ang, in che opinion of ſomes is injurious to 
my tees and plants hut however my orchard is in- 


- Ruenerd by it, we art certain that it never fails to 


bring me 4 very plentiful crap! of ſtuit every year, 
| though: all thoſe about it. have. very little ox hardly any; 
aud vet my garden is not leſs expoſed to blighting 
vinds, by its natural ſituation, tlian the other orchards 
in the ſame ton. If. I may therefore judge from the 
conſequence, the nitrous vapour, which mixes with 
the air, that ſurrounds. my "9 prevents 3 
and is noxious 0 tha caterpiller, I remember 
in his Noture! Hiſtory, commends the uſe of 
vDaitꝛe for the preſervation of human bodies in health; 
and moſt of the ſkilful. botaniſts have given it no leſs 
aà character for the preſervatiqn of vegetables, if its 


quantity de rightly proportioned. Now, as I take it, 


che air, which is ſuppoſed to bring blights, is in it- 
ſelf thin and very quick of motion ; and therefore the 
nitrous fumes, raiisd at one end of my garden, can- 
dor mix wich ſuck air in too great quantity, by means 
ok its thinneſs and quick or. ouſly rithe. nitrous va- 


pour has much groſſer particles than the fine air which 
moves with it; anck Ws 3 of motion of the 
UA n = | fine 
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- fine air may 1 before it the futnes I mention, wih 
that velocity, that there cannot lodge too much of it 
upon my trees; and thus mixing indifferently with the 
air, may put that air into ſuch a ſtate, as may (agree- 
able to an obſervation of yours) contribute to the de- 
ſtruction of inſefts or their eggs, which are the blights 
in trees. Or if nitre is allowed to be ſalubrious to 
trees, and keep them in ſtrength, then I remember 4 
maxim, that à body duly ſupported by natural diet is 
not capable of acting any diſtemper, but on the 
_ contrary reſiſts it: this alludes to what I have before- 
mentioned, chat nitre in its due quantity is a preſerver 
of health in Plants, and mate particularly becauſe as you 
lay in ſome of your, works, that a ſtate of air well re> - 
| gnlated, and; a ps yu in its qualities, is received as 
well into ſome parts of plants, and cauſes their healchs 
ful diſpoſition; as aicaſe of that kind would do wher 
the animal kingdom is the ſubject. It is for reaſons 
of this ſort that I ſuppoſe my orchard is not ſo ſubje& 
to be blighted as he reſt in our town, which haye not 
the Tame i How 88; PRES 1 95 barten (a). 
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veral days together, without the intervention of 

3 or any morning dew, by which the perſpiration in 
the tender bloſſoms is ſtopped; ſo that in a ſhort time their 
colour is changed, and they wither and decay: and if there 


happen a long continuance of the ſame weather, it equally 


 affeQs the tender leaves, whoſe perſpiring matter becomes 
thickened and glutinous, fo as cloſely to adhere to the ſur- 
faces of the leaves, and become a proper nutriment to inſects, 
which are always found preying on the leaves and tender 
branches of fruit · trees, when this ſort of blight happens, 
though it be not the inſects which are the firſt cauſe; The 
beſt remedy yet known, is gently to waſh and ſprinkle over 
the trees from time to time with fair water; and if the young 
and tender ſhoots ſeem much infected, to waſh Wem with a 
woolen cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from this glu- 
Unous e 9 ny * 9 may Te 
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be obſtructed. Add, i that broad flat EST 
being placed near the treats; hſth may: repeiut the vapour: - 
ekbaled from.them, will i 3 parte in 2 


© pL 


_ daattile, 5k 00 f the 
. prmed, ft L wh as the e 
wee may dee i belles th 
- 6h. cM Fc Koa by b 
A un Thines Very lick üpert che wall, 1 1. 
mute s bor dorch up dire dender ocserns, 0 19 ne tu 
Another tauſe of in the bea desen 
which drei uſten ſuccedded by hat fſun- vine day. time, 
which 438. ir 5 70 7 75 ſudden 12g eee 
7 © Wola far ch uy 11 5 LT 19 97 
Moiſture 10 Ari 925 At 9 5 
7 ebults:' doth dee the Hays of png 5 "ok 
dhe tenden flowery and Sehe parts of Plate Hi 
But tit blights are frequently, no more than an 3 


dt dow often it -happen3gitiinditroca 


appears, 
againlt thd ate wall, 
fefa aa che ſame alpeity and{oqually exhojing the advati- 
tages gf 1 maſtance wich 
might gender chem ecually healthy, nre often hblärvmũ to dif! 
ler gretly in ſtrentzth and.vigourys; and as aſten do we ob- 
etre the weak trees che continualiy bli 


gorous, Ones in the ſame ſitustion : eſcape. Tbis wenknef in 
a free prog edg either ſrem umnt of a ſufficient fupply of nou- 
riſnment to maintain it in perſect Agnur,. orf ſotne il 
dualities in the.ſoil Where it gros or, „from ſoine 
bad quality in The ſtock, or inbred diftemper bf the Bud r 
cion, which it had imbibed fror its mbther-trec;; or from 
N the pruping ec. wind 357 bo Bod 
hexe is another. ſatt af blight, :againftiwhich it. ĩs ore 
| dient ja guard fruit · mots thatins: ha iharp;;pinching;- froſty 


- Mornings, Which ofian happen at the time when the trees 


ay 9 ä eee 


ghted;;nvhen« che vi: | 


| n eine Fa, 


Vene fardringing Albani ned nes to, per} Steer: 1 
c etefel W the difeorify"oFthe lep r eiteclon In 


_ pats, that without that knowledge, there could be 
 no:reafonable method 


10d: preſcribed for the dure of dif- 13 5 
: r. yr dent. e the renewing vigorous 
e 0 L ws A to 4s; $ 8 0 9991.5 Srotix 
. tender 
partꝭ of the ſhaots and leaves are grea 4 ape Foe yd 
The only mech yer ound gut 2 prevent this 5 
ke bee e ä either with mats, canvas, 1 6 
ſo as not to be diſturbed with the wind, 
— — $9; regain on during the night, are to. be taken 
off every da y. if the weather permits 
7 dert af blight, which 8 ! in rid 
or Aar, and which is often very deſtructive to orchards and 
open plantations, and > which we know of no remedy, 
is what is galled a fire b which in a few hours hath nat 
only deſtroyed the fruit Id. leaves, but many times of _ 
the trees, and ſometimes whole ones have been by it. 
This is ſuppoſed to be effected by volumes of tratparent y- 
ing vapours, which, among the many forms they revolve. 
into, may ſometimes approach ſo near to a hemiſphere, or. 
bemicylinder, either in their upper or lower ſurface, as there- 
to make che beams of the ſun converge enough to ſcorch 
plants, or trees they fall upon, in proportion to the ; greater 
or leſs convergency of the ſun's rays. This more frequently, 
happens in cloſe eee where the vapours 
from the earth; and the plentiful perſpirations from the trees, 55 
are pent in, for rant of a free nir to diſfipate and diſpel TD IB 
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: | in ſuch as ate'Jecayed? this id ot only good 


26 ie Abt but is excellent in practice, as I experienced 
is 8 aperaon'upon de af dar per ddrees, chat 
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With dei denen 7 ee eee | 
of trees ariſing from the tree ĩtſelf: they, muſt be pulled off, 
dr cut up cloſe to the place where they come out, opening 
tze earth 32 at d eee a 
t prejudice to trees, eſpecially to thoſe kinds 
; tf endo love a dry foil. "This is to be remedied by 

cutting drains : and if a drip fret the body of the tree by the 
head (which will certainly ay it) the place” muſt be firſt 
cut ſmooth; and then ſome loam or clay, mixed well with 
orſe-dung, is to be applied to the place, which will deſend 
it from miſchief till a new bark is formed over it. All wounds 
made in trees in winter are much harder to cure than thoſe 
made in ſummer; and for theſe it is proper to add ſome tal 
low to the mixture of loam and dung. When trees are 
bark- bound, which is eaſily ſeen by the unnatural tightneſs 
and ſtraining of the bark over them, it is to be remedied by 
cutting through the bark with a knife from the top to the. 
bottom of the tree. This may ſeem a dangerous remedy to 
thoſe who have not experienced it, but it never was found to 


EO do 3 injury to trees. It is to be done in February or March; 


the wound gape very much, it may be filled up with 
cow-dung,, which will defend the tree from injury till it thealt, 
TD ging about the root of the tree is a very good prac- 
als on on this occaſion, and the cutting off the dead or 
ores branches. The grubs of desde called teredines 
and coſſi, which get between the bark and the tree, do great 
miſchief; if the places can be found out where they lie, it is 
proper to pierce into the bark with a pointed inſtrument upon 
them, and then to open a ſmall hole below to let out what- 
ever moiſture may be there. When. trees of the fruit kind 
are burnt up and bliſtered on the bark with hot and dry ſea- 
ſons, and this is followed by a vaſt number of the pucerons 
or tree-lice, which feed on the juices, ſome recommend the 
boring a large hole in the main root, and pouring in ſome 
y, then ſtopping up the hole with a pin of the ſame 
wood. The tree ſuffers —_ by this ; but the juices are 
ſo much altered for the preſent by it, that theſe aninals' do 
not like el n ww their habitation. + * 
| | FT Mertiner. 
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were reduced to ſo great weakneſs, that their fruit, 5 


* *which ſhould have weighed nine or ten ounces a- 


was hardly bigger than hazel- nuts! Some of the trees 


were cankered à little above the roots; their ſhoots 


were poor and ſickly, and 1 had- ſo. little hopes of 


their recovery, that I hardly thought it worth while 
to employ my labour or time about them; however, 


that I might not quite loſe ſome of their kinds in their 


death, I contrived to inarch fone of their beſt branches 


into free-ſtocks, which 1 had by. me at that time Ih 


1 quantity. 


About the end of Auguſt L picked out of my . | 
ſery about fifty of the largeſt pear-ſtocks I had, moſt 


of which were in the thickeſt part two thirds of an 


inch diameter; theſe I carefully tranſplanted at certaia, 


diſtances from my fick trees, contriving always to 


have every ſtock within an eaſy. "ct of one. of the 5 


belt branches in my old trees. 


The care I took in removing my ſtocks gave theeh a 


little or no check, ſo that the following ſpring I in- 
arched ſeveral branches of the. old trees into them; to 


one old tree-I: had five ſtocks, to another four, and 
ſome had only two a· piece. Moſt of my inlayed grafts 


or inarched ſhoots were perfectly joined with the 
young ſtocks in leſs than three months; and as feve- 


ral of them bloſſomed in the ſpring, the ſupply of 
_ good j Juices from the young ſtocks, which they were 
- grafted into, fo nouriſhed the fruit that ſet upon them, 


that I had ſeveral pears even larger than I had ob- 


' ſerved before upon the old trees when they were in 
health; and the branches of the old trees neareſt to 
every ſtock ſtrengthened themſelves, as did alſo in 


| Pro rtion every part of the old trees. 


to "Dy * the old trees had got ſo much vigour 
. from 
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| hen the fruit was fit to gather, I happened to 
be travelling, which was the occaſion that the inarched 
cions were not then cut from the old trees, but luckily 
remained all growing together. The following year, 


9 . 


ways an hindrance to bearing: by this means the trees 
become more gentle in their vegetation, and diſpoſed 
r demſelves to bloſſom and bear fruit. But I ſaw many 
Aduconveniences which they would yet be ſubject to, 


© ike. would Joſe a great deal of fruit. 


| 5 — 1 Fan that they had all the juvenile 
appearance and healchful-diſpoſition of a ycung tree: 

3 —_— with ſo much ſtrength, that I then hegen to 

_ aps and therefore I ſawed the Main fem of one af 


wedge into the wound, which yet did but little good 
n checkiog the yigour of che tee; ſo that I Was ob- 


it only the young ſtocks to feed on, which it did with 
ſo much Advanſages. fat, it grew” vell and Produced 
good fruit. 


thin-prodiier, ſo chat I was forced to cut off their 


ne had thtee different modes of giving us 
I 
af one year, others of two years, and others of three 


- particulars: which Joes would bloſſom on one year's, 


2 A GENERAL'T REATI SE -Part II. 
Fon che ſtrong juices of the young ſtocks yhich cie- 


teas they were in danger of loſing their r bearing qua- 


ahe ald trees more. than half through, and drove a 


Jiged to cut the old tree entirely from jts 5ogt, Jeaving 


The other old. [trees were all equally invigorated by 


communication with ſome of the young ſtacks, and 
thereby abridge their over luxuriancy, which is al- 


treated in the manner of dwarfs; as, that 


ing branches; ſome kinds would bear upon wood 


years old, ſo that it was difficult to keep ſome of * | 
zn a regular figure,..and expect fruit from them: and 

heſides, that every gardener was not either appriſed 
Mcchis ie general, r elſe was not experienced in the 


Which on two years ſhoots, Sc. and 0 rant al | 


Again, I cophdered, that the great ſpreading f 


"I Abele GWarfetrees did not only cover a great quautity 
bf ground to little purpoſe, but prevented the earth | 


about and vnder chem from receiving the benefit of 


| Laber l pus deaf Jar heir Ke 
| . , * ee n ws, Thels 
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* 
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+ Theſe thoughts made me chuſe rather to lay tem 
in elpahier, than ſuffer them any longer to remain” 
dwarfs, and accordin ly I had frames provided for \. 
that purpoſe. In the laying of the trees to the frames, = 
I was ſometimes obliged to cut ſome of the moſt . 
ſtubborn branches half way through, that they might 
be brought with more eaſe to ſpread upon the frame; 
and this cutting had a very good conſequence, for\ 
the trees received thereby ſuch a check in their vi- 
gorous ſhooting, that brought them to a right bear- 

ing ſtate; the gardener had an opportunity of pre- 
ſerving proper ſhoots of all ſorts ar their due length, 
of maintaining proper branches of all kinds, ſo that 
there might be a continued ſucceſſion of good fruit, and 
of preſerving the trees from being too much incum- 
bered with it; for where a tree is overpowered with 
fruit, it is ſubje& to two grand inconveniences,” viz.” 
the fruit is always ſmall], or it will not bear above 
once in three years: ſo that, as I haye remarked in 
ſome of my former Writings there muſt” be a ſucceſ- 
bon of good branches to afford us a ſucceſſion of good 
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Ia the next place, theſe eſpaliers fill very little 
ſpace, and ſuppoſing the dwarfs they were made from 
were planted in a ſquare at twelve feet diſtance, when 
ſuch trees are laid into eſpalier, there will be ſpaces 
of ground about ten feet between every row, Which 
admits of air and ſun enough to help the trees and, 
fruit, and may be employed to ſome good uſe: but 
it ſhould be obſerved in the contriving ſuch eſpaliers, 
that they rather run eaſt and weſt, that the-ſouth ſun 
may come full upon them. 
Again, we have this advantage from the method 1 
have here preſcribed, that as the young grafted parts 
of the trees ſpread themſelves, we may take off by 
degrees the older parts, and at length have our eſpa- 
luer quite filled from . of the young plants ; 5 
„„ £8 0d Nt Ee Sg an 
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the ſame me 
Another way of afliſting rsd trees b by open- 
üg their roots, and laying Joe thei the entrails of 
| animals, or the animals en. 1 have done this 
in ſeveral of the fummer months with great ſucceſs, 
But eſpecially in the latter end of the month of June, 
for then . trees are preparing to make new roots. 
It muſt be obſerved likewiſe, that the layi ing of freſh 
earth to the roots of trees mould be date bout che 
ſame time z and alſo we muſt be ſure to enrich. the 
earth among old dwarf- trees, before we plant our 
young ſtocks near them for inarching g r the old 
drees mult certainly have impoveriſhed the on Where 
they have. long been growing, and the ſtocks bein 
of the ſame kind would want nouriſhment. But i 
by enriching. the ground about trees we find them 
over luxuriant, ſo that they leave bearing: then 
would rr a. method which has been ſucceſs 
0 practiſed by Mr Thomas Fairchild. 1 
ln February, he adviſes to lay open the roots, ' and 
cut off cloſe by the ſtem . ſome of the largeſt, wi . 

ſharp chillel,. 14 throw in the earth as ſoon as: t 
7 en is over; by which means the tree will be 

fficieneſy bindered from àn overflux of faw ſap, 

d rendered inclinable to digeſt and ripen that which 


already poſſeſſes, and ! to EMO it for? TORE buds 
tor bloſl ous: 
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'c H A P. XII. eee ap WP of ta dee 4 
tte uſe of 'that knowledge in the propagating and 
'': enltivating of plants; with mark upon Nats ie | 
| Jition Wes ee bee, V 
F we would truly tet bd de n nature r fa 
ve muſt not judge of them only by the outſide, 
which will fern us of no more than that they Have 
Toots, wood, bark, pith, - buds, leaves, flowers and 
Fruit; the uſes for which theſe ſeveral parts are de- 
| Figiled! by nature, ean only be found our by examining 
other natural bodies, and conſulting how far one s 
analogous to the other; and ſo by compariſon we are 
brought to form ſuch judgment as leads us to experi- 
ments, and thoſe experiments declare how far we are 
right or wrong in our judgment. We ſhould know ._ | 
allo how far every element is concerned in the welfare 
'of/a plant; and when we are gone fo far, we are next 
to think of the parts of a plant, and how far each of 
them agrees with the correſponding parts in animals, 
Which we know-the uſe of; then, when we have di-. 1 
covered how far the parts of the one and the other 
cotreſpond, we are naturally brought to the Yen; 8 5 
of their uſes, viz. ſuch parts as are appointed to te- 
ceive the nourifhment; as the roots, which do the 
office of the mouths i in animals ; ſuch veſſels or chan- 
nels, as convey the juices throughout the body, as the 
"arteries and veins in animals; and ſuch parts as are 
made for the ſecretion of the Juices, like the ſecretory 
ducts in animals, Fc. but then, ſay ſome, though 
there is a circulation of juices in animals, that is ſet on 
foot by the motion of the heart, yet there is no ſüuh 
; bum as the heart in plants, any therefore there can be 1 
no circulation of juices: be ſides,” there are muſcular © | 
THT" ag in fy ach parts in pl \ 
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nor are there nerves, nor eyes, nor ears in plants : let 
us then conſider why. plants are, like animals in ſome 
things, and not in all. To this end, we muſt conſider 
chat animals have local motion, and plants have not; 
therefore all the parts that are only neceſſary to convey 
animals from place to place, would be unneceſſary for 
plants, which are doomed by nature to ſtand always 
in the ſame place. Now, as animals are ſometimes 
in cold places, and ſometimes in hot, ſo the heart is 
neceſſary to keep their juices in motion. The muſ- 
cular parts and tendons are necefſary- to; give them 
ſtrength in their motion, and their nerves to give 
them the ſenſe of feeling; their eyes to guide them 
on their way, and their cars, as well to fore warn them 
of approaching danger, as to receive the word of 
command from their maſters; but every one will 
certainly allow that a plant can have no occaſion for 
theſe parts, for the reaſon given fore. The mo- 
tion of the juices in a plant is carried on by other 
powers, ſuch as a rarefaction and condenſation of the 
air; and underſtanding this particularly depends upon 
the knowledge of the four elements and their powers. 

. Now for the decorations. of gardens, it will not be 
improper to give my reader ſome account of the man 
ner of raiſing water, which makes fo beautiful and 
uſeful a part of the deſign of a garden, eſpecially in 
the hot ſeaſons of the year. * 
Ihe heat of the weather, which we commonly ex- 

pect in June, has furniſhed me with ſame thoughts | 
concerning the building of cool rooms for our recrea- 
tion im ſummer which, I think, can be no leſs 
agreeable in that ſeaſon, than warming rooms are v 
, the winter: for as in the colder months nothing is 

more generally agreeable than warm cloaths and 8500 
Rres z ſo when the ſun i is in its full force, there i is no- 
thing. more refreſhing, or affords. more pleaſure, to 
_ , mankind, than cool breezes, whether natural or arti- 
- ficlal 1 Which, W FA. are. SOAR and con- 
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lahr, will invitecrare the ſpirits, and help the healch ' *J 
of the body. Many of the curious have already en- 
dea voured to purehaſe the pleaſing coolneſs I ſpeak of, 
either in grottos or pleaſure· houſes, placed in te 
middle of woods; but they have, in my opinion, fallen 
ſhort of their aim, for want of taking proper ma- 
ſoreb to keep out the ſun's rays, or the air, which is 1 
heated by them, either of which is equally capable of | 
warming whatever place they enter; and were we to 
Feep ſuch a place, as we deſign for à cool room, 
_ wholly debarred from air, we ſhould then have a 
greater cauſe of complaint. Some have yet been in- 
diſereet enough to plant their ſummer-houſes on the 
borders of great lakes and pools, believing that water, 
however it is ſtaghate, or ſtill, will cool _ air; but & 
in this, ex experience ſſſews the contrary ; the pool or 
lake, like looking: glaſs, adds to the best of the ſun's 
rays, | hich ſhine upon it, and the water thus warm 
edqʒ muſt neceſſarily emit a quantity of warm vapours, 
portionable to the ſurface of the pond or lake: 
2 beſides the unwholſome qualities which all 
vapours contain, that rife from ſtanding waters, the 
air is thickened, and becomes heavy enough to damp: 
er dull the ſpirits as it wants thoſe nouſiſning parts 
which are neceſſary to feed che human ' Tranny: and 
maintain che vital heat. TL | 
But where chere is the lexſiire SY a men thing ® 
* the eontinual advantage of a flowing and circulat- 
ing air ; for the purling or rolling of the ſtream fans 
the air about it more ur leſs, as its motion is quicker 
or ſlower; ſo that an alcove or pleaſure - houſe, placed 
near a briſk ſtream, muſt be cool and healthful in the 
hotteſt ſeaſon, although it is encompaſſed with wood; 
for woods of themſelves) though the common opi- 
nion is other wiſe; rather promote heat than propagate 
cool ait; for there is always a vapour riſing among 
trees in a hot day, which thickens and deadens the 
air'as much as the vapour which the ſun exhales from 
At | E e 3 i * ; 
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4 the ſtanding podls, or ſuch waterz as are ſubject. to | 
I It will; however, be ohjected, that woods - 
m be cdol-from the fanning; of the leaves, Which 
thereby cauſe à briſker. N the Ar than the 
cutency of a civer can do; but were 155 

s esſily anſwered. In the Bult . I 
us growing in a wood are never in = ey 

wen chere is/a ſufficient; air abroad to move « "ua ; 
2 and then it ig natural: to ſuppoſe, that an air Jo briſk 
io. its full froedom muſt be more ſenſibly felt in open 
places, than it can be Wherg it is broken and inter- 
ragtedſin ite paſſage through ia wood : e Liop- 
paſe, it will he allowed, that; when, the, alt is fHluent 
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ar rapid enough to give us Hreezes or gales, 9880 
aur deſite of rdtiring into cooler places, us we ſu 
- thoſtcbe; which art gloomy and wade: hade ſo: a 
- either the woods ate uſes; to ug when there ; a free 
air abroad : and When the ace le niet and lil, 
dhe ds ate hot and unholſame. There Node | 
. © always che. appearance of ſhade in cleſe woods; which 5 
Ikads us to them in hot Weather ; but that Appearance 
is deceitul, Fill the natural ning preege has fanned 
its way through them, and gondEn And Hixed. the 
woos which. the warmth aß ithe ſvn. ihad; ien in 
theda y. EEO 211 1 1398 a}. 77 N 495 Ns of TIE 
However, the edge or border of. F 8 
P due liberty, mayi be: eee enough 
to: build ſuch a roοm on as mentioned, ſituated, if 
F paſtble, mara tiver, ff whore Ae tices may inter- 
| N at that timezef the da When 
. uch a rodaadermeſt-requiredg; which obſervation, 1 
think, is nat ahogether impertinent: for I have 
ſeen ſeveraſ pleafore-houſes;; Or a ſome call chem, 
ſummer-houſes, huilt in Cooke places. where the ſun 
lies upon them at thoſe times When they would be 
_ the moſt TOR rendring them diſagrecable 
to their deſiga. Things of this nature too 9 
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me, he houſe,” E. late SY Fa. I, esd, i in my o- 1 
ions. be either 1 Ygonal,. and 9 quares "a3 Y 
je the more ch A. 1 Jas, | | 74 1 
A füt Ti hogs upon it, be capable of bear. 
1 The kat ection Ih; ve given in Fig. I. will” "18 
| ly Thew the nature of thi « Flgh 3 bur I ſhall © 7] 
ae oft to our able architects, only obſerving that "1 
the 1555 are pax, for orqament alone, hut for the bet. If 
1 Fy ting the ciſtern, of water on the top marked of if 
= 8 . ebe is to "ſerve the "caſcades and fountains 
B, B. which, mult be ſo ordered, that either 
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E fanned in any proportion we defi ire. 
ſhews xchain of: b big which Way © oh 
5 al KEE, working, by. means of a wheel „ 
"4 cor and which will conſtantly ſupply the JJ 
eiſt ae kz 3op of the houſe; and the water being [i 
ere e in a body, and depolited i in a 118 
bglon above a will by: PROPEE, Pipes Ll us the 3 Jets _ * 179 
4 Falcades, y ire, 1 
Is in gy well known,” that if we have 
N water 1 us, its weight will force its way throug 
Pipes, amd riſe ſe with a certain Rrength agreeable to tlie 
_ height LES ht it is N „ = 
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187 iaſtruck, I muſt now and then be obliged to men- 


oy Yon ſome. Inge which are feemingly common; and 
N 5 0 M5 R : - | 
| "I 


I Think myſelf the more obliged to do it, becauſe I 
' obſerve, that whatever is common, though never ſo 


= uſeful, is the leaſt regarded by the people. 


k , 2. - * 
: 


Thus the great wheel of a mill is commonly known 
„ ii 4 FS x $94 eee . 3 N 
40 be turned by the current of a ſtream, as thoſe 
[2 Nhecls are, which, give the" rioverent to tie whter- 
= works at London. bridge. Hence I doubt not, but the 
[Common people conclude, that becauſe they can be 
"a4, Earned by a ſtream of water at one time, they may by 
85 


"*..” The ſame means be kept continually in motion ; but 
ik we examine this caſe a little more attentively, we 
amal Gad that theſe wheels ſtand fill, and are endan- 
"+  Pered in great floods, ſo that we cannot always have 
the aſſiſtance we expect from them. The ingenious 
„Dl. Harding, in order to remedy theſe defects, his in- 
[vented a curious wheel, which moves as well if it is 
 entifely under water, as the others do in the common 
Wills above the water; and his wheel carries this ad- 
%anta along with it, that without the expence and 
erouble of ſhikking it higher or lower, as the waters 
Fiſe or fall, or penning or damming up the water, it 
Will conſtantly keep in motion, either backwards ar 
forwards, as the ſets of the ſtream or rides vaty. 


This wheel is fanned ſomewhat like the 110 of a 
wind-mill, of rather like the flying wheel of a jack, 
which is turned by the ſmoke of a chimney; the mo- 
del I took my defign from, was made of two flips of 
tin, about two inches broad, which were Rate 
0 


placed in a worm-like manner, upon an axle- tree, 

3 to preſerve an equal diſtance from one another in 

| *evefy part: this wheel, pointing to the courſe of a 
river, will continually keep in motion, Whether it 

lies deep or ſhallow in the waters, or as we obſerved 

ibefore, whether the tide ſets One way or the other. 

T be firſt deſign of this wheel was to work a mill in 
© | barge, wich might be either fixed in any PREV 4 


ox Net" 
Fd : 
p 


- 


ba 


dans,” which hinder navigation; it likewiſe appears 


to me to be uſeful in any breach made by a too great 


_ vyerflux of waters; for by the fame force of water 
— which turns it upon the coming in of tides, it wo 
return back a great part, by means of an engine rightly 


framed to its motions; and when the back Waters had 
move. by 


the power on their ſide, it would, not only 
their direction, but by means of the engine it works, 


1 
5 


ter, beſides what would return by the breach upon te 


fall of the tides. The axle- tree is of one continued 


acting as a worm or ſcrew Works upon a counter- | 


wheel. 


* { 
k. 2 N 
1 1 ? 5 Kt a we 


d. Fig. III. repreſents this wheel length-ways, 


Fig. IV. the front view, and Hig. V. a different view 


of its fans length-ways, with che manner how the 


ſcrew on the axle.tree turns the counter-wheel, , _ _ 
n 1 TIA . 5 9 n Frey 1 
An account of a new invention for raiſing of water, 


des, it would 


over any bank an extraordinary quantity of wa- 
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enn 107 N WARD TON 316 500 1824 e 

Reer, or rejnoved from place ta, place, 2s occaſion n 

offered, and ſo to avoid the, unneceflary expence of 


and hom far an engine of. this kind may produce a 


continued mation, ven though tbe foundation be 4 


ill water, or a fund of water without any current. 
Among other things, which make part of my ſtu- 


dies, I have bent my mind ſometimes to contrive ways 
for raiſing water, and meliorating it. 


0 


WY 3 1 ; 4.37” 7] BE $43. 7 e Az 4 25 
One of the deſigns, which will afford my reader 
ſome 1 peculation, I ſhall give in theſe papers, that it 


may be brought to practice, or at leaſt cultivate ſuch 


— 


notions among the curious, as may hel ptheir ſtudies. 


But before I deſeribe my engine, it will be neceſſary 
to ſhew my reader on what occafion it may be em- 

loyed, and in what caſe it may be moſt uſeful, which 
Thall explain by deſctibing the lituation of the ground, 


which firſt led me to the thought of the invention. 
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pool of ftandi Water, Tote 
below the houfe, .ehat it is with eit coſt | 


EK: on he: be nefited by F 2409 Barr 
uſeful rc the fins] 55 ardens ori Fe 
Taln iet, 955 


barely to 5 and ſerve foro 


; * are ad dining to this pool, 
j XY 0 are in ſon 


Higher chan thay tis. m others my 
Wo the” poo Te ts both which contribute to — 4 


delign! poh the hi Sher ound 
be be ſuch refe 2555 45. will 68 gher ground way. 


dzte lande which le beton the pool. e. of ſervice to 


ae 


ofe;” ag. the wa tex. from the pool to 
foi t | X riade upo on het n from 
ei ihr we or. bent 13 be let fall i in 
2 into The fi 62 or-great fund of water, 


| and = 18 i; e ra oP: As for. ex. 


Rg. I. Rte gi, pool of water, 
e lai 1 ng an overſhot- 


bow it, LES A B. The motion 
of. this overſhot-wherl urns a chain of buckets, which 
dip in the pond BI and are guided up an, don by 
tung ropes; wich are placed at ſuch diſtances from 
one another, as to Keep the chaih tight; ſo that the 
fu puckets empty themſelves about fourteen. or ſix- 
deen feer above the f urface of the w Watef in B; and the 
Vier which is ile" continually dilcharg ed from the 


/ byckets into a trough, runs into an gen receiver 


marked C, where there may be about ten feet gained 
nr * above (AR 4. Nin 1185 reſervoir C is 

we may let the Water! ran! fr thence to turn ap 
fot-wheel in the reſery rvoir „ Which n muſt be 0 
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| Ds Tower than 5 as to cauſe 2 fall ay turn the 
8 BD and this over bot: Wheel will 
Turn 4 EY 


other ch: 5 Wes 5 ie ſo as to 
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; proportion. obſer de 
and the Water will be in continyal motion, 
itſelf by rolling through the air. And this 


of motion I am at preſent perſuaded may W 3 


if i is ſet on fqat as a ſeaſon of the year when the land- 


een 


os AP, mr.” Pr account al of hi e 
now 1 Wee or. be practi ſed with 12999 
e the of fruits and flowers, and the 
1 ag: a "Plants, a mean: N n in ihe 


"> Abt Nn 52015 10. "ir; I (>a & 12 He 


15 


ficial heats for the uſe of gardeners, which are oc- 


fineſs to treat of ſuch conſervatories, by means of fire, 
as are uſed for the preſervation of plants in the winter. 

. The ficſt I hall r mention is a contriyance for for ward · 
5 ing the . grapes, and is likewiſe uſeful for 
| 82 g lome. of ; the leſs tender cxatics.._; This in- 
- deed is ſomewhat varied according to the humour of 


alike ſucceſsful, 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
' 
| 
; 


| 8 N 1 
of water which is expe. r 
pain of wa Thi rightly, manag-. 5 
ved, I am apt to be- 
Ren of raiſin . 


waters will furniſh us with enough ta fill the reſervoirs 
mentioned; and that there may be an equipoiſe in the 


buckets: working 2 e e 185 


| F. my foregoing p papers I have 0 at ate pat 
| Ccalioned by, fermentation ; bur it will now be my bu- 


he architect; but I think al thoſe . are nearly 
: Plate - 


% 
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"Platt XVI. Pig: I. is the groujidiplit of a wall, 
_ built ſemicircula in weeps, each Tweep ricaſuring ; 


ltr er over" , . K it che biet of this"arc 
tuo ovens B. B, which ate each? fout Fet long, and 
- hw” feet broad! before they open into the flues 
E, C, Es che ſſßes at the bick-of en are two 


fert over," and:as meh. irt. he they” come 
to turn at tie corner chey are re * 225 | 
and fc gently to code the draight” e o lakes and 


heat into the flue C, Which runs in dhe front of the 
niches; to be carried up the chimney D. On the to 
of this front flue are ſet the pannels of glaſs, which 
E towards the top of the wall, where they 
g in the middle of every nich a vine 
1 "be planied,” and "ſv ordered, "as T'Thall direct 
hereafer. 1 ior 3.166 _ Tow? 1 7:07 Ds « bj 
; 11 2 1 ib the u oof Ee Ame wall, ache 
to front the e ſun, which method muſt be obſervel: 
in all the other walls built for this pur ole. 
bid. Fg. III. is the ground-plat ef à wall built in 
pov in the figure of half an he each nich 
ht ker dver A, A, A. At the bare of the firſt 
#0 $1 an i over ke place three '6r four feet Rea ; 
marked B, ming into a flue B,*of twb feet high, 
and i fo 60 alk over, reaching about two feet Ind 
A half 2 in the wall: at the end of this flue,” where 
it. enters the chimney, about four feet high in the wall, 
there is another oven or fire place as large as the for- 
mer, tnatked O, which opens into'a flue E, that is.of 
the ſame dimenlions wich che flue B, and funs over or 
above, ad” parallel with it. 
- Thi ront is glazed and planted Ake he former; 
e biches 9 derb. e e roher 1 reſerving 
— cabbage&letticeandyoling fallads in rhe'winter ; 9 
the fires begin to wörk, we may like wiſe put in kid- 
de y. bealis, ot ſome dwarf. peaſe; but L ſhall 22 more 
5 f theſes in” anther Parr. . 
| 1 et b t : 2 - nn The 
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The next 0 or conſervator 10 1 ſhall take m_ 


of, is that built by Mr Fairchild, which is contriye 
for ſeveral good uſes; and among others, I am 
opinion, it will bring the ananas or pine-apple to bear 
fruit; it is ten or twelve feet wide from. the front 
0 to the back wall, and about forty feet in 
ngth ; the front frames to Which the glaſſes . | 
hinged, lie ſloping to the back in ſuch a manner, as "0 
to drop about a foot from an upright, and the roof | 
or cieling is higher in the front about a foot than it 
is at the back wall; the fire - place or oven is about 
three fert ſquare, marked A, Bid. Fig: IV. About 
a foot high this oven opens into three flues N | 
B, B, B, running parallel one to another into C, the 
whole length of Nh houſe. . ey are all refolyed 
into one flue, which in the Kink of the houſe to D 
riſes about three, feet higher, and then runs through | 
a flue. E to the chimney F, which gives a draught to 
the whole, and a due degree of heat every where. 
The flue E is: covered. with ſquare tiles, and is the 
uppermoſt. of four ſteps for the ſtanding of pots : 
between the ſteps and the front flues B. B, B, is 2 
walk about three feet wide, laid with ſand, which, 
preſerves an heat when the fire is out. 
The three flues marked B, B, B, are e with 
ſquare tiles, ſo diſpoſed, that a bed of ſand of a foot 
thick may lie u upon them, into which ſome pots with 
the moſt tender plants are to be ſet; and ſuch a ſand 
heat is KARAT; the moſt conſtant of any other, and 
may be regulated to any e of , by adding 
or taking away of ſand. 
Over the fire · place A are three pipes of earth, bout 
three inches pals in the bore, which being heate: N 
into the conſervatory an air duly warm, and prevent = 
* e and near | 
e | | 


me fire - place is placed an earthen pipe, which 
conveys 25 65 air at diſcretion into a glaſs· frame marked | 
H „H. . Bhs 8, which 1 18 the . Wall of the con- | D | 
5 o 835 berbatory | | 


* 


4 


BEN 


- 


Air Which enters it 


is A \ GENERA W arkrisg, wack. 


1 1 hve been deſcribing: this front wall is 
bout xo feet hi Ar —_ the great glaſs- - 
- Fraines of the refit This" wall 
marked G, G, is beat by 9 fire in che flues, and 
is contrived 0 as. to make the back of the frames 
MP” H, H, Comtnünirate 4 gentle warmth. to 
m. 
' Againſt this etl from G t0 G are & bee 
- ihe of the commoti May:chertits, which are flow 
growers; and though the wall may not be i in che clear 
above twenty inches high from che fufface of the bed, 
13 by leading hin Thoots of ſuch trees horizontally, 
trees will have full room. biibughito grow and bear 
fruit. 5 Mete. 
75 h ber rite fam marked H, H, ;H, 
ma an ips, narciſſus, jonquils, 
mane ) OL Wed towards the ang which 1s ig es 
| weſt part, crocuſes and winter aconites, to come in 
December. The bed H, H, Sc. will bring its flowers 
perhaps a month ſooner than that 2 5 1. I, I. 
roportionable to the diſtance from the fire- place. At 
ot end of the bed marked I, I, c. is an earthen pi 
to let warm air out of the confervatory 1 into the little 
frame, in caſe of an extraordinary froſt. The fig | 
1, 2, 3, are ſo many ; cel with ſquate tiles 
without flues under them, rthe ots of the leſs tender 
exotic plants; ſuch as Wos others, which come 
from places from twenty-five to thirty-five degrees 
Latirde : but the bed ok ſand B, B; B, will be hor 
enough for plants from twenty-five degrees latitude 
to the line. The door-way is at K, 7 opens 
from another houſe into che conſervatory ; fo that the 
opening the door 18; never 


over cool, but is ſoftened by the wartnth of the fire- 


4 


place. An houſe of this kind may be divided by a 
Pattition of glaſs; for any thing leſs tratiſparent'would 
_ vecalion' too great a made in Both diviſions,” ar the 
. e when the ſun's 8 welt geleg. 


. 
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N * f \ 
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he uſe of che partition 16, that we y! vive air 


do the plants i in one diviſion, wüten We defi be give 


Joke to'the other'; for the plants in obe Thould" be 
only fic an cone froth plates of northeri elde. 


and the ortiers" bf 'fojith latithde, which alwa _ 


Are Tafohs*of* growth, 28 their natural 
happens either on this or the other fide of, the ine 3 


only ar ſuch times a8 it is natural for 
chern to grow 


"Ih foie ft ſtoves or contacts, the dhe - Plate K 
a kind of oven covered with plates of caſt- iton, ſo 
that the ſpace of the oven is about ten feet in length, 


and five in breadth, and the flue leading from it runs a 


parallel with the bark of the houſe, and then takt 


1 N. runs along the front, juſt within the glaſſes, 
Fon + in a chimney that paſſes through the end-wall : 


a I eng fourteen inches wide, and about 
2 Nik in depth, and is cbvered with iron; plates of 
Finer c fert in length: over the Whole is laid a 


covering of ſand of three or four inches thick, and 
opon that a pavement of ſquare tiles. A ſtove or 


conſervat 2 prepated for giving heat, may be 
about fifty ie Sig 1 


high in 1 back wall from the floor, and ſhould al- 
ways have a door or two opening into fame other 
houſe or room, to let in regulated or Corrected air, 
when the Hear is tod intenife;; for air may Be too much 


nateßed by refined by beat for # plant to live in, as it 


may de for an anittial to live in. For want of chis 
cation, 1 have known pfants to change klei health. 
ful verdurt for 2 anc ck 
in death; and 1 am perfoaded, many à man has 
bea a wait of a due freedom of breathing 


fed air, which T am ſatisfied may be ren- 
more or Pen 8 to our conſtitutions by of 


The 


— 5 ie OLGA * 2 ii 


we to humour our lams, and encourage 
BEG SSD 


et in Nane, ten feet wide, and ten feet 


colour, which has ended 
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My hotter ſmoke, th 8 of. 
therefore is the beſt 8 r Wwarmin . 
wardiog of. Stabes ar 
11 len 719 228 

The. coal yields a. more WF hw, 7 
ſmoke, 


enough to warm flues of a tolerable eg but turf 


1 an ſuch as they burn in Holland, gives us a 


An e ual heat, and yields no perceptible. ſmoke ; 
> warms 


air in the flues, and ne ver dil ns plants; 


and where this is burat, there muſt always be a much 
RE, to gather a fund of heat than when. we 


burn wood, or coal; Where ſuch ovens or fire- places 


are large, and covered with, iy iron, we may cover, their 


a moderate armth, and may. do 2 


pavement or floors with ſca; ſand, four, five or fix 


' would 1 meet. with: abroa oo” 

1 Would not Navy my readers miſtake this dew, 
. a damp, which often riſes in greenrhouſes; that 3 
damp. proceeds from à moiſt ſtagnating air. The 
de h ſpeak of is a gentle circulating air, filled with 

nb” fuch as 'nourith plants; WE damp 
eſtroys . 

11 have ſometimes thought, that if. it was poſi 
to have a toom built adjoining to a afs-hoult, e, and 
to; have its windows face the ſouth, that in ſuch a 
place one might cultjy vate the moſt tender plants with- 

out great expence; or the continued fire in the glaſs- 
Houle might be contrived to keep the air in the OP 
Nr of a conſtant, warmth, equally the ſame 
day and night, and might alſo be o excellent uſe in 
ome chemical, preparations ; for the glaſz· houſe fire 


burns for many re without intermiſſion, 1 . 
a | di 


5 . C4 4 I ' 
1 — ' f „ 
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inches thick, to regulate the heat, and give an agree- 
able-dew tg, the. plants, in imitation of ; what, they 


* % 1 c ft 
8 | d 
* % ; Io * 


this as a hint worth improving by the curious, who 
can have opportunities of building a laboratory, or a 
cConſervatory for railing of plants, to have a commu- 
nication with the furnace of a glaſs-houſe. I ſuppoſe 
by ſuch means, as well as by the ſtoves I have de- 


ſcribed,” we might well enough ripen the ananas, 
and raiſe plants of cucumbers and melons at any time 


in the. winter; and the bananas, guavas, and other 


Me- Indian fruit, as well as the mango of the Eaſ- 


9 
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Indies, would, doubtleſs, grow very well in ſuch 


/ 


CH AP. XIV. An account of the ananas, or 
4 Weſt- Indian pine- apple, as it now flouriſhes in Sir 
Matthew Decker's gardens at Richmond, under 


' the care and management of Mr Henry Telende, 


and otbers, &c. with ſome account of the conſtruc» 


ion and uſes of the thermometer, barometer, and 
/ 


| | ] HE plant Iam going to treat of is called the 


ww 


ot its 


1 % 2 * * 
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or 


. ae from the reſemblance the ſhnape 
fruit bears to the cones or apples of the pine- 

tree; and in nothing elſe. but the ſhape of the fruit is 

the pine-tree and the ananas alike : the cones or apples 


of the pine-tree race, ſuch as firs, cedars, and even the 


cypreſs, appear knotted or knobed, likethe fruit of the 
mulberry, but they are much larger, as are alſo the fruit 


of the ananas. The cones I ſpeak of are of a woody 


ſubſtance, .whether on the pines, pineaſters, firs, ce- 
dars or cypreſs; but the fruit of the ananas is ſoft, 
tender and delicate, and excels all the fruits in the 
world in flavour and richneſs of taſte. The cones of 
8 firs, - we muſt obſerve, are of different 
hapes; ſome pointed at the top of a conic figure, as 


the apples or cones of the Scott. fir; others of equal 
bs | E's: Bs Ah „ N 1 , * 1 bigneſs : 


” £2 


. e 


* 
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digneſs at top and bottom, like the cones of the cedar 
of Lebanon; and as theſe cones vary in their ſhape, 
ſo we find the fruit of the ananas of different figures. 


T find ſome of the ananas with fruit almoſt pointed on 


the top, and ſorne are broad there; in a word, the 
forms of the anavas fruit are as various as thoſe of 
the apples or coaes of the fir or pine-rribes 3 which I 
have often obſerved in thofe pine-apples that have 
been brought us as rarities from the M. Indies. 
But as the pines and firs make large trees, ſo on the 
| other hand our pine-apple is an herbaceous plant, 
 Pxrennia}, and bearing leaves in the manner and form 
* an aloe; ; they are indeed leſs juicy or ſucculent 
than thoſe of the. aloe ſuccotrina, but for the moſt 
part ſawed on the edges like it: ſome kinds 'of our 
pine-apples have leaves above two feet long, which 
grow more u pright, others curl their leaves back- 
wards; and again, others are ſhort and ſlender. _ 
But I proceed to give an account of the method 
now practiſed at Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond, 


for 755 roduction of this excellent fruit, which Mr 


Henry Telende, bis gardener, has rendered ſo eaſy 1 
intelligible, that 1 hope to ſee the ananas flouriſh fo 
the future in many of our Exgliſb gardens, to the ho- 

ur of the artiſt, and the ſatisfaction and padre of 
thoſe who can afford to eat them. 

MI Telendes account of the progreſs of the plant, 
: from the firſt flipping or planting the crown of the 
fruit to the ripening fruit upon thoſe ſuckers or 

Plants, is as folſoẽws. 

In July and Auguſt we are to ks off the eker 
or young ſhoots Which ſprout from about the root of 
the, large lants; and it is then neceſſary to prune off 
the Wonne parts at the roor-end of the ſuckers, till 


we make them ſmooth, and can pens little ſpots, 


which ſhew us the rudiments of the roots. Theſe 
roung plants ſo prepared, wult be planted ſingly in 


h * as are commonly uſed for — Which 
are 
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are about ſix inches in diameter on the top, and fome- 


what more than four inches wide at the, bottom; in 


preſs the earth yery cloſe and hard about them. 


well incorporated. 
This time of planting, 4nd the degree of heat which 
Mr Telende gives them, makes them ſtrike root in a 


| ſhort time; and from what I can learn, ſome of the 


fame plants will prepare for fruit the ſpring followings 
eſpecially the crowns of the fruit, as in Plate XVII. 
at A. The time of their bloſſoming at Richmond. 
is commonly about April, when their fruit appears 


The earth moſt proper for them, as I am informed, 
muſt be very finely ſifted, and rather light than RIF, 

ſuch as a ſandy * of a black ſort; but if it is 2 

mixt ſoil, it ſhould be three or four 1 old to be 


the planting theſe, as well as the crowns, we muſt . 


about the bigneſs of a tennis- ball; but this dependa 


upon the degree of heat: the flowers then ſhew them 
ſelves ſingle on each knot or knob of the fruit, about 


ten parts in twelve of an inch in length, of a blue 
colour; but it is obſervable, that thoſe which pro- 


duce fruit of the red kind, bear flowers of a deeper 
blue than thoſe of the yellow ſort, which kind the 


Plate repreſents. - Here it is obſervable, that from the 
firſt ap ppearance of the fruit among the leaves, to the 


time of its bringing the flowers, there is about three 


weeks; and then the bloſſoms begin to open on the 
lower ring of knots or knobs of the young fruit, ani 
gradually flower to the top of it in about eight days 
time; but this time of flowering is in proportion to 


the bigneſs of the fruit. As it is longer or ſhorter, 


its number of circles or knots will be more or leſs 3 ; 


for as. the fruit is longer, the circles of knobs are in a 


greater number; and as all flowers have a certain 


length of time to bloſſom before they fade, ſo, con- 
ſequently, thoſe fruits which have the largeſt ſhare 


of on mu hold longer in e than the ſmall | 


Ones. , 
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Mr Telende reekons about He gba een, the firſt 
*appearatice of the fruit to the time of its full ripeni 

ME ferves; that when it tends to N = 

changes from a green to a grey or whitiſh colour, and 

about nine days more it is fit to car, having then 

gained its full colour and flavour: but I ſuppoſe it 

will not ripen in winter ſo quickly from the bloſſom, 

28 it does with him, who has for a year or two ripened 

it in the hotteſt months. He tells. me, that to judge 

- 'riglifly'of the ripeneſs of the fruit, he firſt examines 

Whether it is of the yellow or the red ſort, and-whe- 

„ Aber it is of a full colour ; he alſo obſerves, that when 

either ſort changes towards brown, it is paſt its excel- 

lende, and is over ripe; but if it is in full perfection, 

e may preſs in the knots or knobs of the fruit gently 

Vith the finger and thumb, and they will return again: 

| Gre yore he ind pwn mult be . 8 to be 

n win: 


Gonne R636 F rin; © When 
TG Thi 7 94 is propagated by JETT 1 N Which 
»w on the fruit, or the ſuckers which are produced from 
e plants, or under the fruit. The ſuckers and crowns muſt 
215 65 dry im a wurm place, for four or five days or more 
ALluccording to the moiſtute of the part which adbered to the 
eld plant or fruit) ſor if they are immediately planted, they 
1 will ret. The certain rule of ju aging if hey. are fit to plant 
3 | 75 Ph obſerving if the, bottom is go over and become hard, 
f the 5 are drawn off carefully from the old plants 
6 1 will have 5 ſkin over the lower part, ſo need not 
x Als fo long as thoſe which by accident may Have been broken: 
but A crown is taken from the fruit, or the ſuckers 
Fromold plants, eee, immediately diveſted of their 
chottom leaves, ſo high as to allow: depth for their planting, 
io chat they may be thoroughly dry and healed in every part, 
. when they receive heat and moiſture they ſhould. periſn, 
Which often happens when this method is not. pur ſyed.,. | 
As to the earth in which the ananas is planted, if you have 
IH good kitchen-garden mould not too heavy, fo as to de- 
the moiſture tod long, nor over light and ſandy, it WI 
| be * proper for them A 1 any mixture: but owe | 
* 18 


eh | 


"x 


| | . 
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© When the fruit i is pe, the nent thing to be con-: 
| ſidered i is, how-to bring it upon the table, and ma- 
e eee e eee that if 
OF IRA 161-2033 $704? 4s 5 19 1 c 25 11 it! 5 


this i 18 ee you. ſhould Any ſome I earth from a 
good pa ſure, which ſhould de mixed, with about à third of, 
rotten neats-dung, or the dung of an old melon, or caecum: 
ber- bed, which. is well. conſumed: theſe de mixed 
eight or ſix months at leaſt before they arer uſed, and, ſhould 
he often. turned, that their parts may be the better e 
5 Wy the clods well broken. ale earth ſhould. not be ſereeged 
fine; for if you only clear it of the great Honeys it 

| for the plants. Ke it 18 made too fin | 
ould be no ſand mixed with the earth unleſs it be erb u. ̃ 
i and even in that caſe not more than a fixth part of fand. 
the ſummer - ſeaſon, when the weather is warm, theſ ſe 


— 7 


e ts by 1 78 26] 


— * you 4 ee once à week 2 them gen ay 
Aer their 3 which will walh the filth from off 5 


Th Om ou be "Door the : co q 77 15 
den the ſuckers crowns o the former year's ruit Chi 
ES all the winter in thoſe pots in which they were fir 

ed) ſhould be ſhifted. into larger pots: but you muſt be 
very, careful not ta oyerpot them; nothing being more pre- 
judicial to theſe plants. The ſecond time of ſhift them ss WM 
towards the latter end of Augul or beginning of September, 
when you ſhould ſhift thoſe . e which are of a proper ſize = 
for- 915 8 95 He: following S ſpring. At each of theſe times f 


lants the bark- bed ſhould be ſtirred up and ſome 
a 1 ap „to raiſe the bed up to the height it was at 
gs, ＋ when wa ts are again ens d into the 


-£ #3 


of the 8 this . Peg done, 245 may remain in he. tan 
Le the beginning of Ft; or ſometimes later if the "hn 
| 4 3 : l 0 — nt 
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ie ae det OT ow after ir is gathered, ir loſes 


half irs beauties! © e, ac en Wonen 


_ Vie commonly cut from che plant with a | 
ſe chat it may 5 Fr e in A tube of glaſs, to 


"8 G47 $13 5 14 {57 15 crown 


* 


R 


| d: Tin der cer ce il N nd fire before * 


that time. During the Winter- ſeaſon theſe plants will not 

10 to be watered oftener than er ee or fourth day, 

bring as you find the earth in the pots to dry; nor ſhould 

your e heit too much water each time, for it is better to 

Beke & little 6ften thari to over waer them, eſpecially at 
ſon. r 

90 7 is not any thing cles $6 theſe d 


rous nature than to have them attacked 


- dre 
5 white 115 „Which appear at firſt like a white mildew, but 


Won after ave the appearance of lice: theſe attack both root 
leaves at the fame time, and if they are not ſoon de- 
oyed, will prkad over a whole'ſtove in a ſhort fime, The 
25 method 6 of deſtroying theſe inſects, will be to take. the 
nts, out, of che pots 20 clear earth from the roots; 

en f a large tub, filled with water, in Which there 
5 0 2 7 g infuſion of tobacco-ftalks ; into this tub 
e ce 99 85 plants, placing ſome flicks croſs the tub 
plants Amend in 5 water. In this water 


55 eld bn 10 hours; then take them out, 


d With a ſponge waſh off all the inſeQts from che leaves and 
1 I 13 then cut off all the ſmall Abres of the roots, and 
t the plants into 2 tab of fair water, waſhing them 5 
12 is the moſt effectual way to dear them of theſe inſects. 
Then you thould put them in freſn earth; and having fired 
up me bark bed, and added ſome new tan to give a freſh 


beat to the, bed, "thie pots ſhould. be plunged again,  obſervit 
to Mate them all over the 20 a8 Ein e de ed; and 


| Fi mould be re FT frequent! y during the Runner alen. 


It was formerly tactice of moſt people who cultivated 
this fruit in Hrs 5 build dry ſtoves in which they kept 
their plants in winter placin the pots on ſcaffolds, and in 


the ſummer to keep 95 in Rot- beds of tanners bark under 


rames, but this is ſound by late experience a bad 

i the glaſſes ly ing ſo near over the plants, there is not a fuf- 
Cient quantity 45 air in the bed to nouriſh the fruit and give 

K6 that vinous favour which mak fruit a te 


— 
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crown;the.top, of a pyramid. of fruit; and whoever | 
Le lb, will will.undoubtedly allow, that it de- 
ſerves 4 7. above all other 14 ag well for | 
A for its ,deliciqus 1 55 
which f es of Ro Hen thing that can can be found 
agreeable.in all kinds of fruit. | 
To prepare it for cating, hold che, Ruit B Bia. in 
one hand, While with the other you il off Deron 
pains the top, which ſhould. be 9 re- 
turned to the gardener, to be cleared When 
which adheres to ity 75 pan for 4 . 
the crown of leave begin at 12 OP, to. pare 
off the rind of the 3 Which mult be ſo done, that 
none of the outſide bulk remain, which would 15 
very troubſeſome in eating, When this is done, c 
it in ſlices gros- Mays, to be laid fiogly upon a 5 | 
for if they ate laid u a 8 it is hard to 12 
Parate them, the ebe um nature, 
licking like honey: t Epc y for eating with- 
auc any addition 85 ſu vers wine, 175 to help, its 


e pigs ahing ta be meationed,. is, Mr THend?'s 
method of making the hot- bed of tanner's bark, for 
the production and ripening this fruit in the more gen- 
«tle # — the 778 and this 1 mall. et down ex- 
actly agreeable to his preſent e Which may 
ere as che ſtandard a 7 to all the reſt. 
Firſt, (his frame 18. made of whole. 122 doch : 
jointeds: after the manner of an ps me, but 


. 8 
tend Ka 91. 0 o E 
Hs n, Bf4 23 5 hy 2 


” e 42 
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= Ev thele aſſes are "Tok mut down is TTY night, the 
vapours which Ariſe from the fermentation of the tan and the 
perſpiratioii of the plants are cloſely pent in, and being con- 
denſed againſt the glaſſes fall in water on the plants. I here- 
fore to remedy this inconvenience, it is now the practice to 
| eret low ſtoves with pits therein for the hot- bed; theſe are 
. n n to the 2 of the FAR 
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are alſo to take care that we. 


* 


WY A „n kel aB; erb. 


Tribe lengtt of this frame id eleven ſet; Weide! 


_ equally into four lights * eg of clear glaſs, in 
s of A moderate ſtze; the witeneſs-of ithe frame 
« ſeven feet and a half; the back is three feet high, 
hi the front about ten inches. 
The place or pit for the hot. bed is ſome what more 
chan five feet deep in the ground, made proportion- 
Able to the length 110 breadth of the frame; che ſides 
of this pit are lined with brick- work, and the bottom 
covered with pebble or rubble. tones. This 
prepared, he provides, about the middle of February, 
"as much hot dung or horſe-litter for the foundation of 
this bed as Will raiſe it from the pebbles about à foot 


| High,” and then lays on the tanner's bark as equally as 


Pole, till the caſe of brick (work is filled, * 
*down the tan gently with'a prong, or prefling it down 
eaſily with 1 Board fer W. Was to be trod, or beat 
too hard, the tan would not heat in three menrhs. 
A bed of this* kind; he tells me, will take up 
hundred buſhels of tan, Ortanner's bark z and ff i ie be 
Well made, will heat in about fifteen days, provided 
the frame and glaſſes are ſet över it; Buri? it remains 
"uncovered, it will not come to its beat in leſs than fix 
"weeks tine fi id 1 903 850 Andi 0G £10423: Mig 
3 When the bed breathes à right heat, which de ate 
tog judge of $f a thermometer (as 1 ſhall mention by 
and by) we bring the plante from the Rove to it, 
either r Mir quite plunged into the bark 
Ha 7 cher holes for them, we 
_ find the bark too * to ſet them in only haif way, 
laying a few pebbles” under 5 bottom of each * 
that the water may pals, free fo through them. We 
o not FOE the p lants 
rom the ſtove; to the bed, in froſt oc ſnay;,. 1 0 fear 
of injuring them: and e muſt as RE ly, examine 


our bed from-time to time, whether the bark grows 


: NIP: 2 dry, which it will often do in the 
nl 9187 2 SYBYT 1 e 
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Ver its heat. 5 bes 88 


Th nana hes in fo great lover bf water x" a very m * 


derate portion only müſt be given at the time it 
auc Bf. or Er th 5 but frequent and gentle re- 
2 Ts neceſſary wfien the plant floariſhes, 8 
eſpeciaſiy dutipg the time of the growth of the fruit. 
A bed of tanner's bark, Prepared and managed 4. 
_ tording to theſe directions, w E maintain ac tant 
degree of heat, ſufficient to give theſe' plants the ut- 
moſt vigdur they require, from about the end of Be- 
Bruary to the end of Oar following; and then the 
lants muſt/be- "again removed into rhe e ſtove ot con- 
ervatory;” 66:3. EE og C2 1 IIND 
_ 5% During'the time the paadtd tontinbé in this beck, we 
are conſtantly to keep them covered with the glaſſes, 
unleſs at the time of watering, or ſuch Wes. works 
as are unavoidable; Ic che exceſſive heats, indeed 
the glaſſes are tilted up at the back of the frame; 1 
in cool Evefiings,” the les wok be carefully cee 
with ſubſtantial mattreſſes of ſtraw. - A ded of this 
kind'finks about a foot, from the time of making it 
to che end of fummer; which happens to be very 
convenient in this affair, or elſe the plants would grow 
Ee tall for the frame, before the time of houſing 
[4 em, 007 307 * wa don e 
. Tie- water {Mr Telentle obferves) which is neceſſar 
to refreſſi of water theſe plants; ſhould be kept in a 
place where the heat is equal to that of the hot: bed; 
or hen they are in the ſtove, he would have the wa- 
ter ſet in the ſame place, that they may not feel the 
leaſt check by receiving Water, Which is colder than 
the air they e COT We ee 
Thus we are, by the foregoing remarks, zültructe 
{ in the method of preſerying⸗ and forwarding the pine. 
apples, from the middſe of Februdry to che end of 
Geber; and at the ſame tine we may Judge how 
uſeful ſuch a method * ture would ers Ae 


plante, 


Numer; Ve wnut, in fuch/a caſe,” water it, to tecb- 
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The ſtove I mentioned in 9 papers, with the — 


on the roof, and the 
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Plants as are natives of climates equally hot with 7- 


maica, the Caribbes- Nands, and two or three degrees 


more ſouth. The guava, which comes from thence, 


a fruit of a delicate flavour, . will ripen here as well 


à the pine - apple; and there is no doubt * reaſon, 


but the bananas, plantains, and even mango, 
would proſper as well with, us; ſince the ingenious 


perſon, who has brought the pine- apples t to the ſame 


perfection in England that they attain to in their own 
country, has "PRs to us, by the thermometer, the 
heat he conſtantly. gave them; which 


juſt degre 
hea s ch is = {urely agreeable. to that of the country 


they came from, for otherwiſe they could not appear 
under his care with ſo good an aſpect as they now do, 


. as fair, and as well taſted, as thoſe in 


* 


Weſt Indies. 13 nnr 1871 | 


plates over the ace is of that ſort he uſes; but for the 
greater warmth, his ſtove is covered thick with thatch 
les are well guarded with 
Mutters: and that the e under it may be conſtant, 
burns only ſuch. turf, as is commonly uſed, in Hal- 
and, agrecable to Mr Le Cours method, whoſe great 


| Kill ft brought theſe. Bags. to be ae in the 


European ardens. 2 


But as 1 obſerved pre that the p Ny of, F heat 
neceſſary far this end, vas painted out to us by the 


thermometer; ſo the ſame degree of heat muſt be as 
well obſerved in the hot-bed as in the ſtove or con- 


f ſervatory; ; .we find by the conſequence,, that it agrees 
with that of the country where the pine apples grow 
naturally: and by the ſame. thermometer we find, 

that the heat of che ſtoves and hot - beds may be raiſed 
5 ch higher, even to be equal to the heat, under the 
72 ee or equator; ſo that there is not any plant upon 


Farth which, may not be made to grow in Britain by 
uch helps. The ſpice · trees or plants of the hotteſt 
e whether the nutmeg tree, the * 

the 


0 e dts eee — 8 = 6. 1 
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the ſeyeral ſorts of clove · trees, the pepper or the gin- 
ger, would certainly proſper in ſuch ſtoves, if we, 
gave them their — ſhare of heat. 

The thermometer uſed by Mr Telende, has a tube 


about twenty-four inches long, the diameter whereof _ 


is about one eighth part of an inch; by this he has 
remarked, that when the ſpirit riſes, to fifteen inches, 
the air is cold for his plants; at ſixteen inches and a 
half, temperate; at eighteen inches, warm air, which 
is his ſtandard for pine - apple heat; at twenty inches 
he marks hot air; and at one and twenty inches and a 
half, Jultry ; but theſe degrees are differently marked 
from the ſame denominations in our common Englifs 
thermometers; (his temperate. is about our warm air; 
his warm air, our hot air; and his dot air ae | 
the ſame with our ſult . | 


But becauſe every one of my 8 may 1 per- ED 


haps, rightly underſtand the meaning of thermometer 
or thermaſcope,: I ſhall here explain it: the thermo- 
meter is an inſtrument commonly made of glaſs, filled 
vith tinged ſpirit of wine, or ſome other proper, li- 
quor, deſigned to meaſure the degree of heat or cold 
in any particular place, or in the ſame menen 
times and ſeaſons. 

At the bottom of this inſtrument is a pretty large | 
ball of glaſs, filled with tinged liquor; out of which 
riſes a ſtem or tube about three or four feet perpendi · 
cular: to adjuſt the degrees of which, the ball may 
be placed in water which is juſt beginning to freeze, 
and then noting the beight of the ſpirit in the ſtem, 
make any particular mark- againſt it, O, for example; 
and graduate it aftorwards up and down for heat and 
cold : this is uſed with us, and ſhews us the ſeveral 
degrees of heat or cold in our climate. But beſides 
this inſtrument, it is neceſſary our huſbandmen and 
gardeners ſhould be acquainted with ſome others, 
en will indem chem of the approach of * or 
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dry weather, that their affairs in the fields and gar- 
dens may be directed with ſome certainty.” The firſt is, 
The barometer or baroſcope, an inſtrument for 
eſtimating the minute variations of the weight or preſ- 
ſure of "the incumbent air; it is a long tube of glaſs 
hermetically ſealed at one end, and being filled wit 
quick#il ver, is inverted {6 as to have the open end of 
i immerſed of dipped in ſtagnant quickſilver, con- 
rained in a larger glaſs under it; which larger glaſs be- 
ing expoſed to the preſſure of the but ward air (after 
ſueh immerſiam) and the quickſilver in the tube ſuffered 
ts run as much as it will into the ſtagnant quickſilver, 
in vhieh that mouth or open end is immerſed, there 
16 wont to rena a quantity of quickſilver ſoſpended 
in the tube, about twenty-eight, *rwenty-nine,- or 
thirty inches high, meaſuring from the ſurface of the 
ftagnant quickfilver® perpendicularly ; but more or 
leſs within ſuch limits, 2 as the- weight or 
ſſure of the air -incumbent on the external ſtagnant 
ecke er ſed to it is more or leſs,” leaving the 
upper or? H ehe abe void, 3 at leaſt D ” 
The next is he byaroſcops Fran ep eee an in- 
ſtrument contrived to ſhew the moiſture or dryneſs 
of che air, according as it abounds with moiſt or dry 
vapours, and to meaſure and eſtimate the quantity ot 
ſuch moiſture or dryneſs. Of this and of the foregoing 
ſort there are many varieties, which 1 ſhall mention 
and explain more fully hereafter, for the ad vancement 
of huſbandry and gardening z but I cannot conclude 
this chapter, without obſerving, that if the method of 
cultivating this fruit, or any others that are famous in 
the Eaſt or Wen Indies, was rightly: underſtood, we 
might be . ee * in 1285 month of the 
ar. ne * 1411 175 
What remains yet to hi axpdlicht ok Plate hi. 
=_ that C ot the n the ananas in 0 ” 
bs We; | v 
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full proportion upon the knot which it grows upon, 
as it appears at the time of flowering and chat is 
one of the knots of the fruit in its full — 5 hep 
the-fruit is ripe and has been well managed. | 


Obſervations on the management of the ananas or er 
apple, ſincec Mr Telende's method was publiſhed, 
and of the extraordinary growth of the Tenfifve plant, 
"bumble plant, and others, 7 wo moni Lora of 
be Weſt-Indies. 


Since l publiſhed Mr Telende's account bop Ma 0 
the-pine-apples, I find that his extraordinary ſucceſs 
has encouraged a great many to undertake the culture 
of that delicious fruit; and though the ſfoves which 
have been built by ſeveral gentlemen for that pur poſe, 
vary in ſome little matters from the ſtove at Sir Mat- 
thew, Dec ters at Richmond : yet I do not find any of 
them that has been tried, but what Yroduced ſome ex- 
traordinary effect or other, which leads us more into 
the knowledge of the humour of that curious plant, 
as well as others which are natives of the ſame climate. 
The new frame at the phyſic garden at_Chel/ea, 
wherein only the uſe of the tanners bark has been 
tried this ſummer, by Mr Miller, the curious gar- 
dener there, is an inſtance, that it is not impoſſibſe to 
bring plants of the latitude of eighteen or twenty de- 
grees to the utmoſt perfection. About the beginning 
of Auguſt, I obſerved the ſenſitive plants there abour 
ſeven feet high in bloſſom, and the humble plants 
55 were then preparing to put forth their flowers. be 
plant called the flower-fence, ſo much eſteemed i in 
Jamaica for the beauty of its bloſſoms, and ſome 
others of the ſame country, are ſaid to be in greate 
ſtrength than they. were obſerved in Jamaica, conſi- 
dering the time of their growth from ſeed! which was 
put into the ground the ſpring of the ſame year; ſo that 
now L hoj * former expectations and deſigns will 
be rewarded, in Fong: all che. moft excellent % By 
: . Indian. 


is its motion; ſo the leſs rrefied ths, ſo much flower 


ee I * : * 


d' 
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Tadien fruit bro rfeftion in England, for 


Where ſuch is the'fu a frame deſigned for ſur- 
- tner'uſt, I have e 0 


But as for the pine- apples, which "I deſign "oY 
ly to treat of in this place; we have inſtance 


of their being brought to extraordinary perfection. 
There are ſeveral ſtoves now built by curious gentle- 
men on this account; I ſhall only take notice of that 
which was erected this ſummer in the gardens of 
Millan Parker, Eſq; near Croydon in Surrey, which 


indeed commands the attention of all thoſe that have 


ſeen it, for its juſt architecture and good cuntrivance; 


the deſign of it, beſides the keeping of tender plants 
during the rigour of our winters, and the be of 
ſick plants, Which is common to moſt ſtoves, is like- 


. wiſe to ripen ſome fruits which! have been- ripened i in 
other ſtoves here, as well as in Holland, and'to make 
new experiments on others that have not been tried; 


it is therefore attempted to make this ſtove capable 


of being heated differently in different parts of it, in 


order to imitate in ſome fort different climates, which 


may be regulated accordin + $9 to the different heights of 


the thermometer: for theſe purpoſes it is ſo contrived, 
that in the ſymmet-time it ge e uſeful by means of 
tanners only, and in the winter, both tanners 
bark and fire may be uſed together, or fire alone. 

I obſerve in a ſtove which Mr Fairchild has built 


| this year in his garden at Hoxton for pi pine-app ples, and 


the moſt tender plants; that he has raiſed his fire-flues 
above the ſurface of the floor of the ſtove, which car- | 
ries. very good reaſon along with it; for firſt, as theſe 


Ayes are not buried in the earth; there i is no danger of 


their raiſing damps in the boufe; but, on the contrary, 


If any damps ſhould rife there by any other means, the 


ry heat which wilt proceed from ſuch flues, will rec. 
91771 it, and render it fit for 2 50 by quickening its 
motion; for the more rateſied any flui Ri the quicker 
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it is, or the nearer ſtagnation, and may become ſo 
denſe by extream cold, as to have no motion at all, 
and to be entirely fixed; and the juices of a plant 
| are always more or leſs fluid, as the'temper of the air 
is more or leſs hot or cold, or dry or moiſt ; the par- 
ticles of air are quicker in their motion than the parts 
of water; and yet the air of our atmoſphere is no 
more than the refined parts of water rarefied by heat, 
which, upon meeting with cold, are condenſed in ſuch 
a manner, as to be again reſolved into water; · and 
this water again, by more extream cold, is fixed into 
ice; but then from that fixed ſtate, it may again be 
reſolved into its firſt condition by heat: And this, I 
think, ſhould be particularly conſidered by every 
gardener; for unleſs he can judge well of the ſtate of 
air, and how to correct or change it from one ſtate 
to another, he can never work in this way with any 
certainty. And for the better pointing out to every _ 
one the exact degree of heat, neceſſary to be obſerved 
in a ſtove for maintaining of the pine-apple, it is, 
that the thermometer is ſo ſerviceable to u. 
In the beds of tanners bark that are made for the 
winter, I find that all the heat they produce is confined 
within the body of the bark; they yield no percep- 
tible warmth above their ſurface, as the hot-beds do 
that are made of horſe-dung ; ſo that they are capable 
only of warming the roots of plants, whoſe pors are 
plunged into them; and therefore they ſhould always 
have an artificial heat by fire, to warm the air above, 
for otherwiſe the tender plants, that are plunged into 
the bark in the winter-time, will be in danger of miſ- 
carrying; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that the growth 
of the root can be advantageous to the plant above 
ground, when the cold air keeps the juices in the 
veſſels of the branches and leaves in a frozen ſtate z 
lo that they cannot move, though the vegetation of 
the root puſhes with never ſo great a force; and it is 
certainly the caſe where there is only heat below, and 
7 5 . | | none 
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' none above, for experience ſhews us, that. Plants 
_ languiſh,, if there is dot ſun-enough in the: winter to 
keep the juices above ground in motion; and without 
the helpof fire for that purpoſe, they will not thriye; 
5 bus where theſe two concur; (I mean the heat below, 
and the heat above) then plants do not fail of ſucceſs, 
3 even of. ſuch as is very ſurpriſing ;; witneſs what I have 
uad before of the #eſt-Jndianplants, under Mr. Miller's 
 - care;at. Chelſea-phylic gardep, which have been culti- 
voated from the ſpring to September, only by the aſſiſt- 
. ce of the tanners bark, and. the ſummer's ſyn; 
* _ — ..: We are next to conſider in what other circumſtances 
Ss -the hot-beds of tanners bark and horſe-dung differ 
1 from ane another. Firſt, from the obſervations I - 
have made ever ſince I began gardening, I never knew 
 & * the greateſt artiſt, in the management of the hot-beds 
: made with borſe- dung, raiſe the ſenſitive plants above 
two feet high in one fummer, nor any of the other 
Mf. Indian plants above a fourth part ſo tall as they 
are at Cbelſea, in the beds of tanners bark; and this 
may be owing to two reaſons, the one, becauſe the heat 
in the bark is moderate, gentle, and laſts long; and 
the other, becauſe it is likely the bark partaking of a 
large ſhare of richneſs from one of the ſtrongeſt vege- 
tables, the oak, and from one of the ſtrongeſt ani- 
mals, the ox: 1 ſay, theſe two powerful ingredients 
fermenting gently in the bark, may be the means of 
nouriſhing the plants, whoſe roots are plunged into 
itz for though the roots are in the Pots, yet we are 
aſſured, that either ſuch, nouriſhment may be received 
by the holes at the bottom of the pots, or elſe the 
moiſture in the body of the bark may eaſily be im- 
bibed by the earth, of which the pot is compoſed, 
which every one knows is porous enough to receive 
any humidity or moiſture: if this be the caſe, then 
the roots may have as much nouriſhment as they want; 
for as I ſaid beſore, there is nothing evaporates from 
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E che room have all the benefic of this feine a "i 


| veceived-by the roots or mouths of a 


b ich more juices 3 or elſe. by ſome other way, 


+ the fame body reſides; whence it. is 


| Plane, for 'its welfare, 


* But it will. be neceſſary that we conſider che build- 


2 a little more: it is obſervable, that in the frames 


ich are now built for the tender Me- Indian plants 
there is near ten times as much air incloſed in the 1 5 N 
mer time, where nothing but bark is uſed, as I have - 
mentioned in Mr Telende s account, as was common 
in the. old ſort of frames, and yet the pine - apples are 


in extraordinary health. It is therefore very neceſſary 


tity: .of ſpace ſuch a place ſhould fill; beſides the par- 


tagrecable to the uſe required, and to the rules 


It is neceſſary to obſerve by the by, that the uſeof.* 


- thethermometer is chiefly in the winter, -when we. 
© make our fires, or give artificial heats; then we are 
10 keep the ſpirit up to pine · apple heat, or ther-: 
2 rather above than under that point; but in 
the ſummer-time, the natural heat of the ſun when it 


in a frame, will be ſo much, that the 3 


p 


Wes. Now, where. ſo much noyriſhment in 

body, itis:ne- 
2 chat there ſhould be ſome diſcharge, CERT. 
er by. the. growth: of the body, 8 . 
of the parts of a plant, or a filling of che 


” which will happen as the temper of the air is where 24 
neceſſary to con- | 
7 lt-rhe quality of the air, een 


=. that the workman who builds the frame or ſtove, un- 

* derftand what he is about, and particularly how to diſ-— 

- poſe the fire-place and flues; that he know how to pro- — 
vide the proper regulators for the heat, and the quan- 
- ticular diſpo ff ofition of the glaſſes in the front, which 
8 — — to the welfare of a plant. As for the 
ms of a ſtove of this ſort, I Nw prevailed with 
Mr Rogers, a very ingenious architect, to compoſe 'a 


—— — — which 1 here preſent my reader with. 
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mm win be up at the top of the tube; but yet, that 
Heat in ſummer, with the addition of the tanners bark 
to the roots, is no more than neceſſary for the ripen- 
fs nig of the fruit, as the/artificial | heat in the winter is 
| - 5 2 805 e of the nes pet 4 ee 
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15 © HAP. XV. Further en AIDS the 
 &. confiruttion and uſes of. the barometer, Heremeter, 
and ere in a letter t W. e . 
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A KOMETERS vill be of paniculae uſe to 


| farmers, by aſſiſting them to elect Fer times, 
NOOR wigs ing. 


The rules and obſervations wats FE bn the 
— by the various riſing and falling of the eas 
erh glaſs or barometer, are theſe: - 

1. That the leaſt alterations in the riſe / and fall of 
. the mereury in the tube, ſhould be regarded, in order 

for the right finding the weather r 
2. The riſing of the mercury preſages fair her, 
- as the falling indicates the contrary, viæ. win ſnow, / 


7 e winds and ſtorms. 


3. In fummer, if the quickſilver be up about fair, 
2 che weather very hot for four or five days, then 
we may expect black clouds to riſe,” and a'briſk gale 
with t . and a ſhower or 29 0 Which WA N 
9o off. 

In winter, the rifng reſigns frolt: z and in froſty 
oF was if the mercury falls three or four diviſions, 


there will certainly follow a-thaw z but in a continued 


5 froſt, if the mercury riſes, it will certainly ſnow. - © 
g. When foul weather happens ſoon after the falling 


| "2 | . the mercury or quickſilver, we are to expect but 
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-  aweather,/ weh arte mercury hs len inthe lhe 3 
manner. VER 447 e 
. In foul weather, wha Toe hr 2 5 
and fo continues two or three days before the foul 
veather is over,” then may we een * 5 
| an weather to follow, | 
7. In fair weather when. the: mercury falls 0. 
0 continues for two or three days before the rain 
comes, then we may 1 a great deal of _ and 
| has. winds. 1 
8. An unſettled ſtate of the ue e uncer- 
tain and changeable weather, as ſunyſhine, ſome black 
and white clouds, with frequent ſno wers. 
9. If the mercury be up at fair ind does not fall, 
and i it toppen to rain, then we Nane but _ 
of it. 
10. If the mercury be 1 at rain, and does not 
riſe, and the weather proves fair, then ve may N 
it not to continu. 
11. We are. not ſtrictly to mind the words that : are 
engraven on the plates, though for the moſt part the 
Weather will agree with them; for if the mercury 
ſtands at much rain, and does riſe up to changesble, 
it preſages fair weather, although it is not to continue 
to long as it would have done if the e was 
- bigher 3 and ſo on the contrary.” - a 
But to know how to judge {till with greater d. . 
tainty of the alteration of the weather, we may accom- 
pany the foregoing inſtrument with an hygrometer, 
which will forewarn us of wet and dry weather, by 
Pointing to us the degrees of moiſture or drineſs in 
tte air; and how- one or the other increaſes. The 
beſt inſtrument I know of this kind is made of a cat- 
gut, about a yard in length ſuſpended, having a 
plummet or piece of lead, with an index or pointer 
| — at the lower end, by which means the cat- 


gut will twiſt or untwiſt as the air dries or moiſtens, - +2 
3 or lengthen ſo as to raiſe and fink the, 
5 En 3 . 
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plummet with its index, which will mark the degrees 


we ſeek after: the weight of my lead is about two 


ounces; but ſome who uſe fine whipcord inſtead of 
eat · gut, put a greater weight of lead. | 


The twiſting or untwiſting of either the cat · gut o or 
cord occaſions the lead with the index to turn round, 
us well as riſe and fall; fo that I chuſe to mark my 


degrees upon an open ſkrew of braſs, within which 


the plummet and index has its motion. There may 


de many devices for the figure of the weight or plum- 


met, as a Cupid with an arrow in his hand ta point at 
the degrees; or a bird with wings extended for flight, 


with ſome bough or branch in his mouth to ſerve for 
an index: theſe figures may be gilded for ornament 
fake; others may be contrived as fancy directs. 


When we are provided with theſe two inſtruments, 


ve ſhould compare the motions of one with the other, 
n order to judge what proportion the riſe or fall of 


the quickſilver in the barometer bears to the twiſting 
of the cord or, cat-gut, whoſe degrees of motion we 


may obſerve by the index or pointer of the hygrome- 
ter: and at the ſame time compare both theſe with the 
riſings and fallings of the ſpirit in the thermometer, 
to know what degree of heat or cold attends m_y | 
different change of weather, 


The thermometer ſhews, by inſpeRtion, the pre- 


ſent conditian of the air, whether it be hot or cold; 
which day in ſummer is hotteſt, and in winter coldeſt, 


or any part of the day; and from thence many uſeful 


experiments have and may be made, viz. 22 


the hotteſt or coldeſt bath, or the degrees th 
So likewiſe of any ſpring, how much one exceeds the 
other in coldneſs. 

When I can verfunde my . planters to aſe 
theſe inſtruments, I hope hey will, in their reſpective 


ſtations in and about Britain, make remarks upon 


the ſeveral motions of them, and fixing London as the 
e men what remarks . make in 
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the ſeveral countries they reſide in for: e 

one with another, we may come near a certainty what 

Fore will grow and proſper *in: every part of the 

- Kingdom ;, and from many obſervations of that na- 
ture draw fuch concluſions as may be aa IP; 5 


1 * W 2 &c. | 
. N. BRADLEY. 


2 a 1 have * Wc "BY to o publith this letter; T 
think i it nor amiſs to preſcribe a method for ſome of 
my readers to follow, in the accounts or obſervations 
they make on the alterations of the inſtruments named 
in i viz.. the barometer, W and LA 3 
meter. 8 
The method 1 ſhall propoſe, is that which is prac- 
tiſed by the order and direction of the honourable 
Samuel Molyneux, Eſq; to whom the learned part of 
the world is obliged for many great diſcoveries. 
_ "To give an example of this method according. to 
the directions preſcribed by the aforeſaid curious gen- 
tleman, we are to provide a book for twelve months 
remarks, which ſhould be made ſix rimes every day. 
At which times is to be obſerved, 

1, The riſing or falling of the qulcifilver ! in this | 
barometer. - 2dly, The alteration of the hygrometer, - 
| 3dly, The riſe or * fall of the ſpirits in the thermometer. 
4thly, The point of the compaſs from whence the 
wind blows, and as near as can be gueſſed with what 

ſtrength, And 5tbly, Whether rain, _ hail, Ge. 1 
and What quantity fallen. | 
Each leaf of the book deſigned for this oh ſhould 
be divided into ſeveral columns; the firſt for the day. 
of the month and of the week: the ſecond, for the 
number of inches and parts of an inch in the tube of 
the barometer, where the quickſilver ſtands at tbe 
time of obſervation: the third, to mark the degrees 
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the fourth, to ſhew the number of inches and 
| Sas 508 an inch in the thermometers where the ſpirit 
ſtands at the time of obſervation: the fifth, to mark 
the winds, and their ſtrength: and the Gxth, for the 
quantity of rain falling, and E of the 8 


and air. = ee 
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8 Ha A P. XVI. | Obſervations 3 the be pre- 
. pagation of plants from the hotteſt 5 and the 
wel bod, of naturalizing them with us; as alſo proper 
+ rules for gathering of ſeeds abroad, and the 1575 
45 „ Form Hon one Lat to N 


: . | th 
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Fr —— * u, OR thy te: 

INCE wy are nk M11 8 as ; to, 
be able here at home to make * anſwerable 
— day whatever aſſigned abroad, and produce equa- 
torial heat in the latitude of fifty-one * half z and 
ſince by that means we: ſhall be able to propagate in 
England whatever fruits, plants, or flowers, Which 
being either uſeful, curious, or profitable, are pro- 
duced in the warmer climates; I believe, it will not 
be improper that ſeamen cultivate a correſpondence 
with you, ſinee thereby they may perhaps inform you 
of ſeveral plants jour little Kaan in an Exglilb gar- 
dens. tit Has 15112 4477 71 7 He 17 x} 
Indeed, two bing have orien: ſea-farjog. * | 
done from, beading their Thoughts this way. Firſt, a 
perſuaſion that; vegetables prodused in thoſe hot cli- 
mates cannot live with us 1 Which impediment you 
have now removed, by your ſtoves, hot - eds. Cc. 
The ſecondſis, that-ſeamen being but little acquainted 
with the vegetable cwarld, they know: not Wlich are 
Farities, nen en have "_— _ 
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unc which ate quirglyunknon: to you this di- 

culty i hops qu; wilh ala remove hy publiſhing a. 
_ eatalagid of ; Lich (exotics ag you have, already; and 
 alſo;whatachers-you.would chiefly win to be brought 


you: abddikewiſe the methods of doing it with maß 


likelhoed of ſuceeſs. In the mean time, I ſhall ven- 
ture to mention to you ſome things which I thought 
moſt remarkable-when; uſed the ſea ʒ not doubting 
your candid acceptance of my good intention, how 
ever imperfect; my relation may be. And the 
üurſt thing 1 ſhall rake notice of, is the palm - tres of 
Cuinea, the juice of which is not only a pleaſant drink, 
burt alſo teckoned ſo effectual againſt. the ſtone, that 1 
have: heard the old Cuinea · ſurgeons give it as their 
opinion that it would as eaſily diſſalve the ſtone in 
the bladder, as water does loaf· ſugat : and I can ſpeak 
on my own experience, that it is a moſt excellent 
diuretie, and ſo effectually cured me of the gravel, 
—— not bety troubled With it for theſe dcn 
Peli i al * in e * as aches, 
| Free a bruiſes, {wvellings, and is alſo often taken in- 
wartliy hy the negroes ; but for what diſtempers! had 
r. language enough to inform myſelf. | 
Their yamm is of the potatoꝛ · tribe, but vaſtly | 
— it is mote mraly, of a larger but whiter 
Sruain, which ſhines like that of double-rehacd ſugary 
and 1s extreamly nouriſhing. 
The cocoa- nut is pleaſant | to the tate, _ the milk 8 
or water contained in it diuretic; but the tree being 
very kall, and a flow: 8 wilt nd be. worth. 
our attempting her mme. | 
The water-melons-are. cho curious fruit, and de- 
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ſerve. our gresteſt application ; there are two forts: f 


— — 2 — but the red are beſt. Th 
are eaten commonly dut out in ſlices, but the pulp 
| obs and when eaten with eee A 
ugar, are Incomparably fine.) ; 
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3 come now to our'Weft-Indies, where they have a 
ted | which is as ſweet as a parſnep: and at 
| Barbadoes they make of it a very pleaſant drink, that 
they call mobby, which I believe would take migh- 
tily with our quality here in ſummer; for it cools, 
and muſt be good againſt conſumptions, as all the 

toe · tribe are; and, to take off the windineſs it 


| Barns eee ii grnnly d 


"T The Barbadees Chins. orange far exceeds the Laſbon 
in the richneſs of its juices. They here have alſo a 
Fruit of the orange - tribe called a ſhaddock 3 it is from 
four to eight times as big as an orange: it is à moſt 
noble fruit to Took at, and not unpleaſant to the taſte; 
beſides, the bloſſom is very large, ſweet and fine, like 
the orange; there are two ſorts of it, ne 
| a the red is the preferable. 
The guava is à very good fruit, ſo is dane ; but 
the banana is very fine; and could it be produced here, 
would er wo coſt and war ne The'lime'is very 
good againſt the ſcurvy, me nch made 
with Ry that with lemons: it is Ady, _ whereas 
it grows well in the iſland Majorca,” where they have 
ſometimes much ſnow, I doubt not but it would 
thrive with us, and make a moſt beautiful ever · green 
Hedge. I wonder the ſugar - cane has never been at- 
tempted in our ſtoves, upon he account of 1 og being 
The fineſt of / pickles. £ 
The mango of Malabar — th of great — 
8 In our gardens, and would be prized more for the deli- 


_____ ciouſneſs af the fruit, than the excellency of the pick les. 


And ſince I am upon the ſubject of pick les, f have 
heard that our large white plum has been attempted 
with ſucceſs that way; and that the ſmall capers of Ma- 
Joon are thought to exceed the large ones of Toulon. 
The Indiay corn is what I believe would very well 

= deſerve e eg ww for if an acre Rn 8 
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worth two acres of corn, here you would have reeds 
and corn too; and the corn (heſides ſeveral other uſes es 
is ſo excellent for fattening hogs, that it. makes theit 
fat hard as brawn, and not flabby, as ours generally 
is: the reeds make a laſting and impenetrable thaich, 
ſmall fence, c. and the Reda is prodigious. 
The cranberry would alſo be very well worth our 
care; it would bear our winter abroad extreamly well, 


and would require the ſtove only in . when BE 


your other exotics are all abroad. 
It is alſo a pity that no body attetijpe to make the 
prickle· pear of Jamaica uſeful: I am perſuaded it 
would make a beautiful and laſting dye, if any — — i 
bo ns: ores wore ſer r hg. os RTE | 
about E768 
When I ben chat eternal verdure, which reigns | 
: over all that part of the torrid zone that I have been 
Inj I wonder from whence it is, that nature ſup- 
plies thoſe vaſt trees and other vegetables with moi- 
ſture ſufficient to maintain them, not only with life, 
but in flouriſhing beauty, without one drop of rain 
for ſix months toner, a parching ſun daily exhauſt- 
ing them, and the earth ſo di „ As to be cleft ſeveral 
| Fards deep. Should I econ) ure it is from the vaſt 
deus that fall every night, it would thence undeniably 
follow, that there is a circulation of the juices in ve- 
| b and that the branches aſſiſt the roots, 22 
well as the roots the branches. But this is a piece of 
rey not yer univerſally —_— -which 
muſt leave to your greater genius and experience to 
27 * Being, with all ſubmiſſion 
Sn, Tour moſs neee 8. c 


e 


17 5 ene letter has three things in it, which 
I eſteem to be highly conſiderable in point o e 
ing, and its uſe. The firſt is, that concerning 
climates, and their being artificially eee with us. 
| he . else! to . l beſt * . 
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of. IPRS IRFPEDPiaeis to this Kingdoms and tho 
| 5 ſelates to the neseſſity of making known to the 
ee and virtuss of ſuch exotic; plants as are 
waht ge 28 Kd. Wi iz iet ent 
4-40. Rs fur part: of theſe, which intimates, that 
| aye in ſome meaſyre imitated the warmeſt climates 
6 4 — here in, Engignd by artificial heats; it is 
Hh e have, now in: practice ſeveral ways, which 
5 5 tried ſor the production of heats. of 
ow ſt every degree neceſſary for the welfare of plants 
of, ſogign countries; and the laſh year has given me 
2 the. pleature of finding, that thoſe methods, I have 
' recommeed i. my former papers, have had /ſuch 


6 rams gentlemen. have taken that 
EY of f gating upon them, in the laſt twelve 
18 of extraordinary: uſe for making 
root quickly and as there in little dr po 

eam riſes fr 
„ many as oftentimes ; ;thoſe:are-which:are 
5 eee of horſet dung We muſt 
0.59) "ate is ſubject. to heat with violence, and grow 
Ent ſpeedily® loſe; its heat 5 


| 5 7 3 094 8 has Deen known for many years befofe. 
| | 2841 
5 Jars 15 
| om. nfo the leaves of ſuch plants will 
a e * 1 the bark, when ig ds zaſt taken out 
have been dun of the vats about 


gradually, and. "continue hot a long 
8 FCC 
fl ee nd thing to, be cnnligdensd 5 is; * Dethds 
of imparting plants and ſeeds from foreign countries 
with, afety z.and.. how! ſuch. gentlemen as as g abroad 
| 5 92 of the plaats they meet» with in foreign 
ther they may be acceptable to us, or not. 
ee bringing over of ſeeds! and plants, I ſhall 
occaſion hete: to mention two or three new 


ALUEL lars which aro neceſſary to be obſerved in thoſe 
„n in — — 5¹¹ 1710 le J 4004 THE 4 caſes: 
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caſes: 1 have already ſaid, that it is the belt way. to 
gather the ſeeds in their ſhells and caſes, and ſo to 
bring them to us; for beſidesithe help ſuch caſes will 
be of to preſerve the ſeeds during the voyage, they 
will help to inform us of what claſs or order the plants 
are of which they were taken from or if e have? 
occaſion to bring over- plants in boxes of earth, we 
way ſow ſome; of the ſeeds in thoſe boxes of earth, 
elpecially thoſe of the tree · kind, becauſe by that time 
they come to us, they may be in ſome forwardneſs to 
grow. But if we have not this convenience, we may 
follow the method communicated ta: me by a very 
curious gentleman; which as it carries the appear- 
ance of great reaſon with it, has my approbation, 
and it is this: when the ſeeds are gathered; and as 
well dried as the warmth of the air of the place can 
do, or a warm pocket will do in three or four days, 
then put them into a glaſs-bottle, or glazed veſſel, 
| cloſely. ſtopped, rather with a ſtopple of the ſame 
; ſort · than. with a cork, for a cork is apt to rot by 
change of air; and then we muſt take care to have 
this ſtopple well cemented with pitch, or bees- wan 
and roſin: the ſaid veſſel muſt then be placed in a 
larger jar, or veſſel of glazed earthen ware, and the 
intermediate ſpace between both muſt be filled with 
common ſalt, even ſo as to cover the ſtopple of the 
ſeed· bottle. By this means, I judge, it will be im- 
poſſible for any of the ſeeds to be injured in their 
Mage through different chmates ; for yet I cannot. 
Hoe that any ſort. of inſect can live in a body of 
common ſalt; or where ſalt is the medium juſtly re- 
gulated between the air and the body, then ſuch body 
cannot putrify ſo as to be rendered a e re WE 
" _ 11 0 8 Ld egg in . — aging This | 
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09 In. e from one — to another, The great 
care to be taken is to ſecure them from vermin and preſerve 
them dryz, otherwiſe, they will wal — e 115 we. 
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This ſalt alſo corrects the extraordinary heat of the 


Warmer climates, and by its being thus made the 


wall, as I may call it, between the hot air and the 


ſeeds, ſo through its fixation and coldneſs, it is not 


to be ſuppoſed, that the exceſſive heat of the hotteſt 


climates can penetrate through it, ſo as to occaſion 


amy conſiderable decay in the ſeed. And we may 


under its ſhelter cannot 
Know, that a climate about the latitude of ours is 
rarely diſpoſed to melt ſalt, ſo that under ſuch ſhelter 


em; but they muſt be very clear of wet before they 


thod Mr Catealy always obſerved was to put his ſeeds dry into 
papers, and then put them into a dry gourd-ſhell and ſeal 


conſider likewiſe, that as this ſalt is firſt fixed by ex- 


traordinary heat, ſo we cannot ſuppoſe, that while 


the ſeeds are paſſing through the hot and dry climates, 
the ſalt can ſuffer any great change or alteration; and 
fo it is as natural to 4 that the ſeeds which are 

much altered; and we well 


we can hardly find any ſeeds brought to us that will 
not be in good perfection. 


* 


We are next to conſider of the beſt means for the 
tranſportation of the plants themſelves, and that may 
be done, in a ſhort voyage, without any earth about 
the roots, if they are trees of any ſubſtance; that is to 
fay, of an inch, or an inch and a half diameter in the 


Are 


» 
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them up. There are ſome perſons who have directed to put 


| _ them into glaſſes and ſeal them cloſely down, to keep out the 
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their own covering will afford ariſho 
be ſdeds that are not ſeparated from the placenta, Miller. 


. "external air: but from feveral experiments of this kind, which 
I F have made, I find feeds thus cloſely put up will not grow 
j, they remain ſtopped up any conſiderable time; all ſeeds re- 
| quiring ſome ſhare of air to preſerve their vegetating quality, 


is that where a perſon has no other conveniency, they may 
be put into a bag and hung up in a dry part of the ſhip, or 
put in a trunk where they may be ſafe fromvermin, in which 


Places they will keep ver well. 
Ie is che ſafeſt way to bring all ſorts 


of ſeeds in their pods 
or kufks, wherein they grow if they are put up dry, becauſe 
them. ſome-nounſhment if it 
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are packed up, otherwiſe there will be a ferment about 
their bark which will deſtroy them. I have known 
ſome trees which have grown after they have been 
without earth for ten months, orange; trees eſpeciallyz 
and a willow-twig, which I uſed to carry in my hand 
for more than ten months, is now, after ſticking years 
in the ſide of a bank, become a good tre. 
But for the tranſportation of plants, which require 
earth to grow in while they undergo a ae e 
I can give no better directions than what I have lately 
obſerved in a letter of Mr Mark Cateſby, a very inge- 
nious gentleman, written from Carolina to Mr Fair- 
child, concerning the carriage of plants by ſea, which 
be has had good experience of, as appears from the 
many varieties of Virginia plants, which of late years 
he has ſent over to England; and is as follows. 


325%. en,, . 9 | 

I defire when you ſend plants by ſhipping to re- 
mote parts, to ſend them in tubs, and not in baſkets 3 
for baſkets contribute much to the miſcarriage. Win-' 
ter is the beſt time for this purpoſe; October if it could 
be done then, the tubs ſhould be pur in ballaſt, which 
keeps them moiſt and moderately warm. So managed, 


I have had beſt ſucceſs with plants from England; for 


on the quarter-deck they are often wetted with ſalt 
water, and require the greateſt tendance from bad 
weather, and even with the greateſt care they miſ- 
carry, as they did with me. It is ſa hot in the hold 
In ſummer, that they ſpend their ſap at once, and die, 

ſo that that is not a time to ſend any thing (c). © 
5 MARK CATES BT. 
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regard ſhould be had to the proper ſeaſon for doing it: for 
example, if a parcel of plants are to be ſent from an hot 
country to a cold one, they ſhould be ſent in the ſpring of the 
Lear that, as they come toward the colder. parts, the ſeaſon | 
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moiſture, otherwiſe it will rot the roots of the plants; 
over each of theſe holes ſhould be laid a flat tile or oyſter- 
ſhell to prevent the earth from ſtopping them; then they 
ſhould be filled with earth, into which the plants ſhould be 
ſet as cloſe as poſſible to each other, in order to ſave room, 
hich is abſalutely neceſſary; otherwiſe they will be very 
woubleſotme in the ſhip; and as the only thing intended is 
. to preſerve them alive, and not to make any progreſs while 
a fmall box will contain many plants if 
planted. + The plants ſhould alſo be placed in a box 
or three weeks before they are put on board the 
they may be a little ſettled and rooted; and during 
the time they are on board they ſhould remain, if poibble, 
on the deck, that they may have air: but in bad weather 
they ſhould be covered with a tarpawlin to guard them agaiiift 
will deſtroy them, if it comes at them 


lants ſhould have while on board, muſt 
proportioned: to the climate whence they come, and to 
. Which they are going; if they come from an hot country to 
. cold one, then they ſhould have very little moiſture after 
they have paſſed the heats : but if they are carried from a cold 
* Couritry to an hot one, they muſt have a greater ſhare of moi- 
fture When they come into a warmer climate; and ſhould be 
 thaded in the day from the violent heat of the fun, to which 
n expoſed, Tt will dy chern up and deſtroÞ 
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gentleman uſually practiſed with ſucceſs, which was}: = of 
thathe-always uſed to put tho ſeeds in the ſhell of a | 
gourd; and ſeal them ups by which means I have 
not known any of them miſcarry; in the ſeveral par- 
cen which he has ſent from Virginia to Exgiand. 
Now as we are come thus far, it is neceffary that we 2 
8 obſeivey that a catalogue, however uſeful it is, of . 
. thoſe plants which. will be acceptable to us, would fill | 
up a larger volume than I propoſe here: beſides, we 
* ee of many of the names, given them by 
i of the countries where they grow, _ to 


— 
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e — the . adi are Sifpoſed ae either 
plants or ſeeds abroad, to let them be chiefly: of ſuch 
ſorts as are uſeful in their timber, or in their wood 
for dying, or in their roots, fruits, Sc. for phyfic or 
diet. Indeed, ſo far we may venture to preſcribe, 
in particular, that the guava be brought over to us in 
| come ſuppoſe: of an inch diameter in the ſtem 3 and 
ikewiſe the: tamarind, in the ſame: ſtate, might be 
made to proſper with us; and ſo too the plantains and 
bananas of the Weſt. Indies ſhould be brought to us in 
plants of ſome ſtrength, if we expect to have the de- 
fired ſucceſs with them; the cinnamon tree alſo from 
Colm, the pimento from Jamaica, and any other 
ſpice· trees rather in plants than in ſeeds; 05 if the 
reſh ſeeds of the nutmeg could be gathered, theß 
may be planted in a tub of earth about two inches 
deep, or coated with clay about two inches thick, or 
dipt in bees. wax. Ginger without curing, if the 
roots are moderately dried in the pocket or the ſun, 
will come well to us: the mango is Hkewiſe very de- 
ſirable, and I doubt not, but the ſtones, if they are 
preſerved in clay, or bees- wax, or earth, may be 
Wer made to grow ben wich our ſtoves. Lam per- 
| : ' OO 9 
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and Penſia do very 


haas never yet grown in Europe, ſo far as I can * i 
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|  ſuaded, by ſome experiments, that all plants which 


have refinous juices will bear our climate without 
ſhelter; for a vaſt variety of thoſe kinds in the open 
ground have been tried, and ſome of them, which 
are natives of the warmer elimates, are as little damaged 
by our winters, as if they were natives of our own 
climate; and I have found, that the plants of China 
well wich us. As for melons, 


water - melons, or pumkins and ſquaſhes, we 
have already, I believe, moſt of the ſorts, though 


there are few among us that uſe their fruit, except that 
of the firſt ſort. STE . . 1 ety „ 
I find, that the lime and wild-lemon are apt to 
bear fruit plentifully with us, and to ripen their fruit 
well, Which is a certain ſign of their agreeing with 
vur latitude; and all the orange or lemon - race are 
hardy enough to ſtand the winter with us, in common 
green - houſes; and even ſome are hardy enough to 
tand abroad in our moſt ſouthern quarters. 


Among other things, I would defire, that the ri- 


* 


vers, bogs and lakes, in the ſeveral foreign countries, 


be examined; and that, without ſcruple, the ſeed 
bf any herb or plant growing therein, if it has ſeed 
Which is ripe or near ripe, be gathered, and put into 
an earthen veſſel, with water and earth. Some of 
theſe ripen their ſeed under water. They might thus 
be brought to us, and if it is remarked, whether they 
grow in running or ſtanding water, we can eaſily pro- 
pPagate them with us. In theſe ſorts of plants, any 
one may be ſure to bring us ſomething new, if he 
Will take the pains to gather the ſeeds 3 for, as yet, 
J do not know any but myſelf, who has brought any 
new water plant to Exgland, or has ever attempted 
it; and ſome of them are very ſurpriſing in their man- 
ner of growth. I could wiſh likewiſe, that we could 
-get ſome plants or ſeeds of pepper to grow with us, 
and ſome of the true rhubarb, if poſſible, for this laſt 
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But I come now to my third and laſt propoſition, 
which is, that when we gather plants abroad, we 
ſſiohld, if poſſible, learn the names they are called bBßßÿ 
mn the country,” and their uſe” or virtues, and take 
ſome notice of their foil and ſituation, but eſpeciallß 
che climate; and, if it could be done, we ſhould' 
know the humour of every climate a plant is brought 
from, that is; how long the heats laſt; and when the 
rains begin to fall and terminate; for by theſe hints 
we may be ſure of making every plant laſting and va - 
luable to us, which may be brought from any part of 
„%% . RED DADE Os OLA 
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CHAP.” XVII. Particular obſervations concerning 
© the rullure of the coffee-iree, and other tender exotie 
Planta, &c. in a letter to William Parker, Eg; 1 
Schi ud a, „ 
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I Remember an obſeryation you was kind enough to 
T acquaint me with, which I think very extraordis 
nary, biz. that among your experiments in ſetting 
foreign trees abroad in your garden, you found that 
uch plants as had reſinous juices would bear our win 
ters, though they were natives of much warmer clis . 
mates than any I have mentioned; and indeed there 
are witneſſes enough in your garden of that ſort. If 
we were to follow this example rightly, I ſuppoſe in a 
few years our woods and groves would be adorned with 
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many rich and uſeful trees, which, at preſent, throug 
the fear we have of venturing ſuch curioſities abroad, 75 

are hardly eſteemed worthy our notice, or are at leaſt 
_neglefted as uſeleſs things in our climate; for though 

we can with the greateſt facility preſerve them during 

the winter ſeaſon in houſes, yet, às the end of the trees 

I mean js chiefly to make good timber, or to yield 

ſome benefit from their berries or fruits, which tber 

W p will / 

ui 1 5 
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Aer produce till they ar eee 


5 we — manage in a ho 
ugbt _ our while ro 2 r at all, con- 
1 great expence we mult be at to no other 
PATE than tor the ſake of ee. Indeed, that 
ſhelter are neceſſary to preſerve plants 
Firing 4 — winters, — the 3 two Hy 11 7 
till they haye got ſtrength, is undenia as ſoon 
as they come to ſuch a ſtate, azto be a een 
with our climate, by being hardened — — 
ſet them abroad in groves as you have fn ne, is ag ne- 
ceſſary; and they will then thrive apace, and give us 
not only the pleaſure of obſerving their variety, but 
likewiſe. a promiſing praſpect af receiving benefit 
from them. The ilex, though the value of its timber 
has for a long time been well known, beſides its be- 
og mol 8 ever Steen, let. though, we have 
examples af farty years ſtanding, that it would 
proſper well in the open air of our climate, very few 
or none have offered to ke, it in any quantity 


| lines that time 
- which is wi 'campats ca * ears, DAY mit 
lions of e en failed hers from acorns brought 
for 97005 8 * dVir, ginia 7 AS — 4 + rj 10 
bers. . cork-tpecß, whi grow 1 
| there are {ome trees abroad Tn he pa Gn; 
of, whole, virtues are — en my, api- 
boy is, that even thoſe ſhould not Te or 
as there 175 nothing created i in vain, | 
theſe will { 5 5 xc or. other diſcover themielves to 
of. uſe, as well as thoſe have done which are now 
wh Ip Us; Hob ; Gig the arpial of your 1 8 | 
tne Are — Are y of ging 
forward Se dk elicious fruits of 8 Aer the 
world, by Roves,. or hot-houſes, I fh 5 
10 your commands, give you an as ade of the ma- 
nag t of. the coffee · tree, as I. obſerved. i at the 
105 ie garden * n — * e 10 5 
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Chap, 17. - OF GARDENING. , 467 
' ſome remarks I have got together concerning the 
ſpring - ſeaſons in the ſeveral climates of the world, to 
ſave you the trouble of calculating in particular for 
every plant you receive from abroad; for without 
that be done, we may give our plants heat at a wrong 
ſeafon, and weaken them, perhaps, beyond recovery, 
The coffee-trees at Amſterdam, which proſper ſo well 
"there, that they bring bloſſoms, and ripen fruit every 
Feuer, arc kept conſtantly in a glaſs-caſe, which, as near 
as I can gueſs, is about fifteen feet on. and twelve 
Feet wide, and the height about twenty feet; the front 
'being all glaſs; under the floor is an oven for fire, 
which leads into flues, that after their paſſage here 
and there, end in a chimney-as our other ſtoves do. 
They uſe no tanners bark in this houſe, nor give the 
plants any air immediately from abroad all the ſum- 
mer, but through little caſements about a foot ſquare, 
Placed about the middle of the great windows or pan- 
nels of glaſs; and even theſe little caſements are ſel- 
dom opened, becauſe there is a door which opens out 
of chis glaſs-caſe into a large green-houſe, which they 
eommonly keep open in the ſummer- time. 

I is a cuſtom there likewiſe, twice or thrice in a 
ſummer, to clean the leaves of the plants with wet 
Kees hich takes off the duſt that ſtops the pores of 

he leaves; and I look upon this to be of conſiderable 
| uſe, becauſe I ſuppoſe the leaves receive ſome nou- 
riſhment from the air, which circulates about them, 
_ "an conſequently the whole plant is benefited by it. 
_  T obſerved that the "nee there gave them fre- 
quent waterings, a little at a time, their earth being 
very lightz bur eſpecially in ſummer, when the green 
fruit was toward ripening, he gave them more water 
than at other times. It is obſervable, that when the 
fruit js ripe about the beginning of Fuly, it muſt he 

| goed, and immediately the ſeeds muſt be cleared 
Fan the Pulp, and fer in the ground, otherwiſe they 
r 
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As for the time of making the fires in the ſtoves. 
they begin in OZober, and continue them conſtantly, till 
the weather is warm enough in the ſpring for the 
plant; 1 ſuppoſe this continued fire in the ſtoves is 
neceſſary to continue the growth of the plants, when 
the juices are once flowing; for to warm the houſe 
one day, and to let it cool the next, will certainly check 
the growth of a plant; and this method, which we 
"have taken too often in our Engliſb green-houſes, has, 
in my opinion, greatly contributed to deſtroy many 
"a good plant. And then again, the practice which 
has been ſo common with us to ſet plants of all cli- 
mates together in one houſe, and give them all heat 
at the ſame time, has been another means of, deſtroy- 
ing plants; but as your ſtove is contrived in ſuch a 
manner, as to be ſeparated one part from the other by 
'a partition, ſo, I judge, your heat may be governed 
0 as not to be every where at the ſame time alike, 
"and therefore may bring plants of different climates. 
eee ß ß oe ob 
The coffee-tree, which grows naturally in the king- 
dom of Yaiman in Arabia Fzlix, is found from the 
"latitude of 18 to 20 degrees north; and the Dutch 
.. now have it growing at Batavia, 7 deg. ſouth. lati- 
tude, and at Surinam, 8 deg, north. Thence I doubt not 
but in any of our ſettlements between the tropics, we 
might haye coffee in as great perfection as in its na- 
tive country; and even towards the ſouthermoſt parts 
FF 


() The coffee - tree is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be fown ſoon aſter they are gathered from the tree, for if they 
are kept but a ſhort time out of the ground, they will not 
grow, which is the chief reaſon that this tree has not been 
ſpread. into more different countries; for the ſeeds will not 
keep long enough to be ſent into any place; ſo that in order 
to cultivate this plant in any part of the world, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to have it carried thither growing. The berries of 
this plant are commonly ripe with us in April, at which time 
they thould be ſown in pots of freſh light earth, covering them 


about 


hep. n. OF -GARDENING, - 
And. now, Sir, I think it may not be ami} to ſend 
you 1 5 che following F for the uſe of 
My * 2 1 5 hi f 2 1 your 


7 half an inch thick with the fone light earth; then 
plunge: the pots into ' a. moderate hot- bed of tanner's bark, 
obſerving; to refreſh/ them often with water, as alſo to raiſe 
| tg 105 in the beat of the day, to admit freſh air; and 
ery, hot weather, it will be proper to ſhade the glaſſes 
1 mats otherwiſe the earth in the pots will dry too faſt, 

and 885 ut the vegetation of the ſeeds. I muſt obſerve, f 
that the taking off the pulp of the berries, which has been b . 

ſome people directed as abſolutely neceſſary, is a great miſr 
take. When this plant is removed, great care ſhould be 
taken not to break or injure the roots, and alſo to preſerve 
the earth to the roots: nor ſhould they be kept any time out 
of. 82 or ca round, for if their fibres are GRered to dry, they ate 
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ect to mould and periſh ſoon after. 

Ape fl in which I have obſerved theſe plants to knee 
beſt was compoſed in the following manner, viz. one load of 
freſh, light, loamy earth; one load of rotten cow-dung, witü 
half a load of ſea-ſand:: theſe were well mixed together and 
laid in an heap ſix months before it was uſed, in which ſpace | 
it ow turned ſeveral times, hs better to incorporate the ſe- 
v 

The e has of jats ears been much cultivated i in 
the, iſlands of Amerita, both by the Engliſh and French, but 
the Coffee which has been brought to Europe from thence has 
been very little eſteemed,. This great difference in the good- 
neſs mam have attributed to the ſoil, in which it grows, and 
thereſom hre ſuppoſed ãt impoſſible forthe inhabitants of the 
Britifh iſlands ever to cultivate this ee - any realade *D 

but this i ainly a for 1 have been 
1 d e e ave reſided i in theſs., 
| 1 that the berries 115 they have gathered from the 

, and roafted mentellen were as well flavoured, as any 
of of ths coffee Which is brought from Ache; fo that the fault - 
is in the drying, packing, and bringing over: for if in the 
drying of the berries they are laid in rooms. near the ſugar-: 
works ee the houſe where — rum is; diſtilled, the ber- 
ries will ſoon imbibe 35 effluvia of theſe, which will greatly; 
alter their Aavour. Alſo the coffee rought in the ſame ſhips, 
with Ben and Tugar, Pt the coffe L ever, n would by 
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[4 wy "A ardibliat/tunabive: Nrn. . 
atdeners, hal Kiibwing the climate natural to 
* 0 nr, they thay the butter, know at what feels 
its fun is neareſt to any particular "place, and in what 
months fartheſt from ny that the fires:may be "ih 
a accordingly.” The Fi. in Pine XIX. repreſents the 
— tefffeſtrial Hibs, with theequinoRial line, br wo 
tropics ; hereby chey will find that the extent of the” - 
- fub' $ progreſs . 47 degrees froth 4 op of cahicer 
to the tropic of capricorn; and; that Neu? Ih its 
courle from tropic 3 ot JN 3 
it proper, as ces, who, perhaps | 
"my Tere: tunity of a "Feat Mare e of 
* Kors to treat them upom this head if che moſt - 
bs” ealy and faniliar way, an h of the ſun's neten 
F, bitkwatts and forwards, ©" they" genetally" Acer. 
25 ſtang it rather than to perplex thetd with speak of © 
* the Fee Lak e 
| 7 15-4709 ien 3 g H. 1 
10 PIE; From A,A,to-Bia che-laid fignate.io north north lane, 
From A, A, to Vis fourtr latitudes: From; Dirowatds | 
D ve malt find the'degress of worth latitude marked 
10 20, fo. 40, 30, Which is near the ona” 
© Eg of £ land, Ten 0 in. 51 e Wil: Foto 
e e e ſouth Mit 


+ 20m 30,40, & beten tit W 
degrees, -mhetber is. 
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0 ;viGon/ in that circle of 
3 | marked black or . 
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between the tröpie and the Hine, Whith is he AY EE ON 
. ke ſüß in külrtsen weeks; Gf 4 qharter of 4 yeary ® 
| A in the fün's cure from the tropic of Rep 
to thi Hine; it fetreäts | * 1 miles very ues 0 
— tos miles per week ; which in à month of 
days 18 46% miles or above 7 degrees aid £: 
Fes the Britt ene of this ſer the foll 
r explatiMfiotis: © 
June 21, the ſun is in the tro ic of cit of 24 
and 4 forth” . uly — — the 2 1f 
the far is 4bbut 18 8 41 rib 
_ abour the arne ay, about 8 Gegrees Ws =_ 
ember Rebar the 2 if; upon the line. Oo. Mi 


tage. 
tober the Hantke d „About 9 foutk a.,. © 
ttücde. Woven ben 


'the fitne day; near 16 = | 
gtees fouth latitude.” dat abotir 135 ſame time, 1 
ie füt is in the tropic of capricorn, irs factheft bou wy + 
to the ſodtb ward. _— 
G abput the" ſame day, it ids returned 6 $53: 
to us about 8 deg 8 and is theff het 
115 egrec \fonth laritude. Fehn about the fm 
Bey che ſun is ahoũt 8 degrees ſouth latitude. 97 75 . 
_ abour 4.65 day, the fun” is returned to the inge. 
Aprit about the fate d fo theſun is advanced to wy = 
8 degttes north Heirtde, ' May about tñie fame ddr, 
the ſon is 1vanited fo about 16 Agnes north Habe. 
- From! this espfatatlon of the figure, any 3 may 
eaſily find out the latitude wherein" the fun is ever 
bes ah how it approaches or goes farther off the 
e country of the plants we defign toiculcyate; 
for example, if we Fete to keep the nutmeg · kee, * 


us l in a ma 3 ot ally table of latirudes, Sc. for the | 
- - Htitde of Banda, which being 4 degrees ſouth, then s 
feet the fipurs che thoiths Thea, the ſun is neareſt _ 


that Plate: bels we [Hall find to be September and O. 
tober,, and January y and Febrad 7 ; in theſe months we +. 3 4 
mut "Keep Hires in 5577 ſtoves, at leaſt up to the pin. 
| Etats an che fires walt be fill kepe *#:] | 
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on ſcom the firſt lighting in September, till we may 
8525 in a glaſs-caſe in tanners bark, * 7 m 
e done about the middle of April, and continued fl 
the time we begin to make fires again in September 
} for we moſt conſider, that 3 the line are 
always very much under the fun's influence, though 
More at one time than another; ſo we ſhould only 
give ſuch plants air 2 from abroad in the hotteſt 
days.of ſummer. a A oo 9/7. 15 ana.” 
_ * Suppole,, in the next hes. 1 were, to propaga 
the tea which grows in Ching, let d Keb the . 
titude of Ching, which we Ball and to u en | 
1 41 to 20 deg; north latitude. Ag ſuppoſe that the tea 
| 1 about the middle of the country, which is 30 
degrees north, or about the ſame latitude with South 
Carolina; then as we have plants from the ſouth parts 
bf Carolina, which after a f ittle care to harden them, 
Vill ſtand abroad with us, I make no doubt but the 
. China- tea, . which appears to oy 95 Is 1 
* EY m il be eaſily propagated, with 
8 8 t proſper exceeding well, if it were Aa. ang - 
| t Carolina, from whence we might ſoon bring 
large quantities, if it was once planted. there, an 
make three, or four returns for one China: voyage. 
4555 as to the. propagating of it in Exgland, if we were 
give, it ſhelter in the winter, we may ſee; by the 
5 re that the ſummers in China are only a little earlier 
an with us, and the winters are of courſe much 
about the ſame time; beſides, . as 30 degrees are out 
of che. tropics, there need not be any ch | 
applied, or any other care taken to preſerve, the tea 
Vith us, but to give it, fome. lictle ſhelter in HF 
roſty weather ;. and it is a query whether e en that 
2 % be neceſſary or not 3 for We myſt, be caref ae t to 
"I Live beat to a plant that, does not require it. Thi: 
Ve have experiknced in the propagation of the caper 
75 \ we uſed. to put it into our warmeſt ſtoves, and cook 
1 #2 e of p f pups, Wb} it ee il 1 ſowed 
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it in ſome old walls, and gavę it abe free air, and then 


. ms the end of bearing flowers as well ast 


does t TMnl ound 
105 " While Lam {peaking of-crauſplaycing. chefs riches 
m. 


one 2 75 another, I cannot help ywandering, 
that che cochigeel, e is Flainly an — 4 : 
men propagated in of est - Indian ſettle- 


E lecins it: might be done oniy by tranſplanting 
5975 the ſorts ↄf opuntia's. whereon; this inſect has 

d its eggs, Which alone would ſoon fill: a country 
| with it, as well 45 che Plant: necnllacy - for; it to. feed 


— * 1x Ha J 203 ee ien 63 i A wh 


2 th vin ge gry tt . e Barbados 


. 


i qt 1 the longeſt _ We ſhall, find by 


the, figure that at the ſhorteſt, day with us, the ſun id 
— — Barbadoes 36 and $S degrees; but in our 


the, ſun is only diſtant from us 29 degrees, 
| whigh is, 7 degrees and 3 that the, ſun is then nearer-to 


us than, 5 is to Barbadoes at our ſhorteſt day. I have 


A AG that the nutmeg-tree was once in Barbadoes, and 
pro ſpered very well; and I ſee no reaſon why we may 
not try it in that iſland; once more, or at leaſt the cin- 


namon, which now grows in Coles, whoſe latitude 


is from een am gs; 2443 ar ol 


lde the latitude of Famaita, which'i is/x8* 


vorth no place could better fit the coffee · tree than 
this; alſo the moſt ſouthward of the Caribbee+[pands 


| would do very well for the pepper, clove · trees, and 5 
any of the ſpices, for the nutmeg grows in 4 degrees 
north, . the. cloyes, in the. iſland Ternata 2 degrees 


north, the pepper in Borneo 6 degrees north, as well 
as under the, line,. ma the cinnamon at Ceylon from 
19:40,6. gorth;; ſo I doubt not but they would all do 
We in the log of-the Caribbee Nes, which lie in 10 


on 
PF [1 - 


Gegrees nort! Wai a 10 e e 3 
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2 the torrd nn 
There is one example more I think to 
offers he tha id i've keteive phints fröch the Ca 
Re the latitude of 'We- ſhall find 
ws tay De ee n ue t Sc e 
is near fr 
= of caprieviti; and,” we may fippole, his 
_ tame — of the fur}, 
of eaprieben; that Sibrufrur his from the 
fan oy it-is A ende tropfte of cancer; for Gib. 
—_— north, as the Cape is in 34 ſouth: ther 
ſummers ac direct öppolite, and that 
v enedy har we hade e regard iff che matagemert 
e the Ce plants; we mut give: them what encou- 
tegen they have in the 1 Derrm· 
ver amar and FD for̃ ute news us 
E e eee rabtiths; and 
_ inde the plants themſelves fliew rſh in their at. 
temps of flowering ar choſe ſeaſbns: but we m̃uſt not 
thut all tis Plants, we fecctye from the Cap 


e natives-of that Plade'; for there rm — fs of 


9 cultivacd at the Cape, whith arc 
err nes W we mut dle ſochẽ ei | it (is Oi 
dj: 0 ow 3, WO HAY 
In the gane we may obſerve; tit u the ibn i 
May the ſon is juſt s near us as it ii July, and in 
No is in gut, in Mareh as in Sepremibey 3 

though the ſun is e om tis in Ju 
22 we find nt the heat of Filly is far fupcriot 
to tha of May; Wich I ſuppofe Hhappetis becauſe the 
ſum had had Me timEto'warithEUR on our fide, 
ind eonſequendty the buy ef air; but T düfk Fave 


EE fait erupt upotr this dend td fender my ſelleine in 


reigdbM6y' and falk only adds that it is my wiſhy that 
every ohe u to the cobntries where 
* e ae have ; 


* 


When it u n 


. time they Arg Fo Beater ſeful. 


woutd be indufttidds 10 bring rhett th us, that in doe 
cahnot far ppoſe, 21 
indeed, chat will put {6 fat düt of ber # 5 

ber n tom an eaſtern voyage, 4 t6 leave” 
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Franke, where the froſts are more ſevere. | the time 
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notice of a very ingenious contrivance for helping de- 


cayed orange trees, of Mr Philip Miller, gatdener to 
the company of apothecaries, at the phyſic- garden at 


Chelſea. His way of reſtoring decayed orange - trees, 


will add to our preſent delight in cultivating them, 


and alſo afford us ſome proofs of the advantages which 
"theſe plants receive, when 4 draw their nouriſh- 
ment from a large fund of earth; | 
to be much ſuperior to that which trees can receive, 
wien they are under the confinement of a pot or caſe. 


Mr Miller tells me, that ſome orange: trees were 


once ſo disfigured by ill management, that they were 
judged by ſome unexperienced perſons to be of little 


zor Do value; but he having obſerved in them à pro-— 
miſing aſpect, reaſonably concluded, that though they 
had then none of the moſt gay appearance, yet they 


had virtue enough in them to be improved and be- 
come valuable with a little aſſiſtance; to this end, he 


thought it neceſſary to conſult their natural mode of 
growth, and treat them, if poſſible, in their o.] Gu 
Way, as well with regard to the degree of heat, as the 
neceſſary liberty; for the firſt he preſcribed a glaſs- 


caſe well expoſed, in which he directed a hot - bed of 
tanners bark, ſuch; as I have mentioned under the 
head of the ananas, as ordered at Richmond. by Mr 


. Telende ; he pruned their heads, waſhed and examined 


"their roots, and laid: them in water for a convenient 
time, to make gõod the loſs they had ſuſtained.” When 


this was done he planted them in baſkets of proper 


earth, and filled up the diviſions between them 'with 
the ſame ſoil, Which was a ſure way of giving the 
roots due liberty of ſearching for their nouriſhment ; 


for the baſkets would admit of a cloſe communication 
of the roots with the body of earth, which was laid 


between them, and that earth had no nouriſhing qua- 


lity in it that the roots could not draw through the 
baſkets ; the conſequenge.. wass. the trees for the moſt 
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türbadt, and Rel ſorts as we haveurſvall rea n 
our gardens, are extreamly douhbe, And ble 9 very tall; 
inds, and 
have their flower-leaves' of that ſhape, - and diſpoſed 
in that wander. Some Again are ſhaped ke the f. 
can marygold, and others like the French marygold, 
even reſcmbling cheſe in their colours. Sone flower 
Ike double adenoties, and others like the'firieſt double 
poppies, bringing bloſſoms as large as peonies. Some 


Are of a ſtar-like figure, and others. turn tl leaves 


ack, ſo as to form the figure of a globe: and there 
zre many of ſuch odd files that if know not What | 
to compare chem” with. 

The greateſt part of theſe Aowers blow. gear two 
feet high,” and branch liberally from the tobt; ſo that 


| f it is not rare for one root to 'bring near forty flower- 


| dows, Which bold in 


_ buds to Bloſſom with good ſtrength: the manner of 
their growth, and bringing their bloſſoms, is much 


Hke that of the great yellow ranunculus of the mea- 
flower 211 three months, and 5 
is very Hardy. — iN £34 Maenner POT SIS £5 
Muy of theſe. ar ſethl⸗ doubles, Which bear ſeeds 
that ripen, well, and come but of the ground with 
Attle trouble; ſome of them are extfaordinary, 


for having their feed bearing veſſels of à bright yel- | 


lp but it is an endet work to mention 


every remarkable difference in them; D you ſhould ſee 


| them," to admire them chough. 


Though 
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qugh the original; of theſe flowers came. from 


= r 
the froſts; even better than our old ſort of ranunculus 


and chey will flouriſſi any here, if che ground be - : 


rightly prepared for them 7 


The natural ſoil in Mr-Potter*s: Haden n pretty Bo 


ght, with a gravelly bottom; but his flower · beds 
are made with the following mixture, Which he gives 
me leave: to mention, that every one may have the 


ſame ſucceſs that he has had, in blowing this ſort of 


flower. It conſiſts of rotten leaves; ratten wood, 
cow-· dung, horſe · dung, and ſome. of, the ſurface. of 
the natural earth; which he gathers altogether by the: 
ide of à wood, into an heap, and: ſifts very fine for, 
his beds, after. it has lain together for ſome time. And: 
when theſg hate prepared, he bis qots about 
Miubatimas i o as to os ay ale ud of the rogt about 


two inches and half deep. When 8 come 
out of the ground, we may ſhelter them in froſty; 
weather with mats; and, as they begin to riſe, cover 


the bed with a freſh coat of the aforeſaid earth, about 
half an inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen the 
Toots, and eſpecially help the new forming roots or: 
off. ſeto t hut this muſt be done carefully, without in- 


juring the leaves or their ſtalks; for every bruiſed ort 1 


brokęn ſtallc injures the root, till the plants come to 
. ee then too, if the Aer are 4 
cropped. There is one reaſon in cular 
2 the beds with a little freſh 4 
is, that the: ranunculus-root, which is put into the 
ground, always' produces its off-ſets near an inch 
above it, and as they grow, the mother - root decay et 
and even theſe new roots help the good bloſſoming 
the plant, betauſe they join with the — by | 
help to nouriſh it, as well as receive nouriſhment. 
from it; and 8 this res dn W AGE | 
and the flowers. | 
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was ſo Riff, that it was qu 


No, when I conſider that your ſoil is veryiſtrong 
m to efftr you a 
own practice, in a ſql) which 


little advice: from my 


was qudged' fit for nothing but 
making of bricks, and even upon ſuch a foil I had 
_ extraordinary fuccels, in che dulture of the ranunculus, 
tough it is ſuppoſed by many, that a clay- country 
will got blow a ranunculus, or even ſuffer it to live, 
confeſs, was the common method of preparing beds 
in ſuck a ſuit to be followed,” ve muſt expect the roots 
to be deſtroyed, or to produce very weak flowers; 
for: the uſual way of maleing theſe bed, is to dig 
deep trenches in this clxy- round, and fill thoſe 
ttenches with good light ſiſted: mould, which prac- 

_ tice L find co be g; for if we once gig trenches 
in icheyderve only to reiye and hold 

alliche Water chat falls ; {6 that the fine earth rhich is 
put into them becomes a perfect. bog, his corrupts 


and chillis che ts, although they are planted ſome- 


what above Where the ſurface of the clay reaches; 
belides this: muddy and ſtanding water at cha bottom 
muſt haue am unholeſome vapour riſing rom it; and 
the earthy; in the upper part of the bed, is kept ſo con · 
tinuatiy moiſt by the wet delow, that a ranunculus 
cannot, by any means, endure it; and I biiye experi- 
enoed, that the beſt drains that can be made from theſe 
ſiort of beds aut in clay, will not ſufficiently; drain 
ftzhem of the wet they teceit, even thoughithe ground 
lies upon a hanging level. I therefore find it adviſe- 
able in ſuch ground, only to take off the ſuperficial 
ſoil which covers it, three. or four inches deep, with- 
out enter the clay, and chen to lay on & little coat of 
' ſea-coal ade or for want of them, ſome lime: rubbiſh, 
aAndtupbs any of theſe, to raiſe my bed about nine 
inches og #pot chick, wich goodiprepared earth, ſuch 
as I have mentioned above; or as I uſed to do, about 
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one third part ſandy loam, as much old melon-earth, 


and the reſt rotten wood and leaves; bur theſe belong | 


be well mixed together, and ſifted before we uſe the 
But I have had very good ſucceſs likewiſe in making 


my beds for the ranunculus of mouidꝭ chat I have taken 
out of grrat woods; I mean the parings of the ſurface, - 
which has been chiefly rotten. leaves and wood, that 


have lain there, I ſuppoſe, many years. The reaſon T 
<lioſe'that foil was, becauſe I obſerved the'corhn in 
ranuneulus called pile wort grew and proſpered 
wonderfully: and a gardener at A#on, who made his 
ranuncakes-beds of oſd tanners bark, had his ranum- 
culus proſper ſo well in it, that he had ſeldom leſß 
DE increaſe,” 5 he put 
e d. p nsr ele 


kuck theſe beds ſhould be filled up with ſea-coal 


Alles, rl lime, or brick. ruhbiſb, or ſea-ſand, to draw 
the ſuper· abundant moiſture from the beds, and keep 
the ground about them as dry as may be; or elſe, if 


thaſe are difficult to be had, we may lay the alleys 


with graſs-turfp which will likewiſe help to keep the 


5 . — the-winter, as the” ranunculus requires, 
ds, thizs opo n the top of the day, 
if ie Ge wet that falls ec Big Yin 1 without, in- 


N Bing the plants, and you may then, expect a 


extreamiq; well under + ſouth wall ( 2 


PRO TYI EM « LP EE 


2 Th pon a HI the Prey ae erks gp "ire 


* feet deep: the beſt ſoil for them may be compoſed 
in cis mariner; viz. 17 uantity of freſh earth from a 
rien uptand paſture, about. ſix inches deep, together with 
geen ſward; this fould be ad in an heap to rot, for 7 — 
met 5 before it is mixed, obſerving to turn it very 

o ſweeten it — 0 en eg 


em 


"Linuſe obſervt likewiſe,” thavths paths bealleyybe- 


ew. of flowers. I 5 Flat L this kind of 


ould'be made with freſh, Tight, "ſandy earth, ac 
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earth ſettling unequally after they are 
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er H A p. XX. Siegel 1 3 ee 
- Concerning manuring, planting, grafting, and pruning 
of trees, with. the beſt method 7 bee 5 1 0 
1. ſerving: the Ines... 2 J. M. E 


U. move we frequently meet with 3 in- 
1  ftruRions concerning the culture of fruit-trees, 
vet it is obſervable, that every day produces ſome 
Fanrovins ebe 000g the curious. * 4b time 


S751 4; | 141 : 5 4 . of 


* * y 
— 1 8 n 2 „* ** nd ei. 2 8 


at. 


A Aha part ib very rotten nets * hs and a e eg 


pany ond of ſea or.drift-ſand,. according as the earth is lighter 


2 if it e light and inclining to a ſand, there ſhould 
de no ſand added 3 but if it be an e e one load of 
and: will be ſufficient* for eight. "Wado of. earth : but if the 


earth is ſtrong and hear: ; the ſand ſhould be added in a greater 


proportion: this ſhoul be mixed ſix or eight months b 
it is uſed, and you ſhould often turn it over, in order to unite 
the parts well together, before it is put intq beds. 
Ibis compoſt. ſhould. be below the; ſurſace in the beds, in 
pr ttion to the drineſs or moiſture of the place where they 
ob ot which in dry ground ſhauld be two 1 85 
inches below the ſurface, 921 the beds raiſed four inches 
above: but in a moiſt place they ſhould be two get four 


inches below, and eight above the ground; ee 


it will be very proper to lay ſome rubbiſm and ſtohes in 
bottom of each bed, to drain off the moiſture, and if — 
this at the bottom of the beds ſome very rotten neats dung is 
laid two or three inches thick: the röots. will reach this in 
Wee and the flowers will be the fairer; this earth I 
d by no means adviſe to be ſcreened very fine, only in 


1 en eg it over each time, you ſhould be careful to break the 
= logs and throw out all large ſtones, which will be ſufficient. 


The beds being thus a only ſhould lie a fortnight before 
the roots. are planted, that there may be no danger of the 
which would 


e che roots by . hollow. 1 s.in { 


% 
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Chap. 20. OF GARDENING, | «48g 


of my practice I haue picked up the following re- 


marks, Which, I think, will be of ſervice to every 
= who is a lover of good fruit. 


- Obſervation I. If any branch in the . of the 5 


tree riſes with too much luxuriance above the reſt, in 


full ſappy wood, we ſhould cut it off cloſe to the body * 


of the tree, but with great caution, leſt we injure the 
bark of the great wood we take it from; for ſueh a 
wound would endanger the health of the tree, as the 


wounded patt would be a long time eee 2275 5 


be ſubje&ro canker. 

05/ II. We likewiſe muſt obſerve, that tos 
ſhould be pruned but once a year, which I know is 
very contrary to common practice; for there are too 


many people who are never without their knife in their 


hand ; the continual pruning makes a tree ſhoot into 


falſe wood, and miſcarry of thoſe buds deſigned for 


fruit; it interrupts the free paſſage of the ſap to ſuch 
buds, by diverting it to ſupport the wounded parts of 
the tree, and ſo we loſe the benefit which would ariſe 
from the preparing buds for bloſſom, which otherwiſe 
might have been fruitful the ſucceeding year. The 
reaſon, why trees ſnoot more in wood when they have 
been largely pruned, than th did before, is becauſe 
the root had filled itſelf with juices proportionable to 
the nouriſhment its ſtanding branches required ; but 
dior "wy E them are cut aways, bans ſame fund of 

bon i; radical 


: = FI to TIER me Water would 3 791755 odge, 7 ſo rot 


the roots in ſuch places. Then having levelled the earth, 


laying the ſurface à little rounding, you ſhould mark out the 


rows, by a line at about ſix inches diſtance each Way, ſo that 
the roots may be planted 8 way in ſtraight lines: then 


you ſhould open e earth with your fingers at each croſs, 0 
— —5 the roots are to be Sate about two inches deep, „ 


placing the roots exactly in the middle, with their crown u 
right: then with the head of arake you ſhould draw the head 
3 5 the {urface of the bed level, whereby- the tops of the 


ts will be an inch coyered with earth, which will be ſafe 
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486+ A GENERAL TREATISE Part II. 
radical juice goes to the nouriſhment of the remaining 
- buds, that otherwiſe was deſigned to — —— 
more, perhaps: ſo that then we may ſuppoſe, if the 
balance was equal between the buds cut off, and thoſe 
upon the tree, the remaining buds might 

juſt produce the ſame weight of wood, that the ſhoots 
of that year thi arager done, had the: tree not been 
O00 III. Wien d eme dd . 
take care not to prune it too cloſe, or take away too 
much wood within -· ſide, as ſome. are apt to da, h/ 


me leave a dwarf ſometimes naked within: it is |how- 


ever neceſſary to allow air between the ſhoots which 
come from the middle, in proper places, for the bet- 
deer admittance of the ſun oy _ the fruit; and in 
his caſe let us remark, that we may allow the ſhoots 


of a dwarf. tree more air in a ſtrong wet ground than 


in a light ſandy one, which by its natural warmth, 
gives colour and taſte to thoſe fruits, that in wet cold 
5 ure would be inſipid and good for nothing. 
O. IV. Winter- fruits ſhould have their ſhoots 
| left wider aſunder than the ſummer · fruits: the latter 
not wanting the ſun ſo much as the others do, there - 
fore may be left pretty full of wood. We may likewiſe 
in the pruning of trees, that ſuch as have 
made weak ſhoats fhoult be pruned betimes, the lateſt 
in January; fot pruning draws che ſap: but thoſe 
trecs Which are very vigorous ſhould be pruned late 
ig the year, . e. in April, or even in f May, AS they 
will bring leſs wood and more fruit. 5 
+08f. V. We muſt conſider: the climate where we 
. kee, that we may direct our practice according to the 
degree of cold or heat; in hot᷑ countries the fruit muſt 


de gatheged ſooner than in the colder climates, becauſe 


the ſap has performed ics work ſooner ; and on che con- 
Stary, wg cold climates the fruit mult hang longer upon 


| the tree to ripen; by which means it will keep longer: 


dor with. . chat che 1 apo 
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ſame in nature, when we ſpeak of pruning, or of a 
plant, or the culture of trees, Which we would for- 
_ ward or retard: we ſhould gather fruit after a froſt, 
foe td we be heap den ot bl . 


ON vi. The 8 fruits | hould- be done 
vith 2 deal of diſcretion and patiente, taking 
care that we do not deſtroy the bloſſom<buds -which 


are near it, or are joined to it; for the buds are framed 
for the fruit of the next year when we gather our 
fruit. Apples are much harder to gather than pears, 
5 = more cloſely faſtened to the 2 and * dae 
e ſhorter than the ſtalks of | 
Oh VII. In hot dry years, if the ſeaſon 3 is hot 
about: autumn, our fruits ſhould be gathered about 
the beginning of October, rather than left upon the 
tree till the end of the month; for ſuch fruit as 
has had a large ſhare of ripening upon the tree, laſts 
but little; and is very ſubject to rot; but if Auguf 
and September be wet and cold, then let the fruit hang 
upon the trees till the end of Oober, and it will keep 


- candraw the ap, the longer it will laſt ; and it is te I 


well. This I account one of the moſt material obſer- 5 


vations relating to fruit, though few gardeners make 
any account of it. We muſt be likewiſe careful to. 


know our ſorts; that we may not loſe them in their 


ſieaſon, and without occaſion ſuſpect our fruit-keepers; 
but without an exact catalogue of our fruits and ſea- 
ſons we cannot do this; and I think therefore, if the - 


name of every fruit was written upon ſome board 


placed over every tree in a garden, and the time 


marked of its ripening, one might be vety eaſy on this 
ſcore, as it would prevent any one that can read,. 


from gathering a fruit before its time; which is too 
frequently done in gardens, to the- wa I of Ae b 


2 "Malton: and the diſtaſte of the gatherer. "Bt - 


05% VIII. When a tree is tull-ſet with Flt and 
we rather covet ſuch as are fair and good, than a large 


number of ſuch as are indifferent, v we may OE : 
een . of 


as, A GENERAL'TREATISE.-PartIt, 


; ſciffars cut off thoſe which are moſt weak and 


ES fickly about the middle of their ſtalks, which will pre- 


vent the weeping or loſs of the ſap: and if the tree in 


eta firſt or ſecond ſap tends to ſhoot abundance of falſe 


58 tree then it would run into wood, and 


wood, it muſt be pinched off while it is tender, but 
never cut while the ſap is flowing; for by-cutting the 
bloſſom· 
buds, which the ſecond ſap would fill, would thereby 
miſcarry. The bloſſom- buds, I ſpeak of, are formed 
dy the firſt Nap, uz. between April and June, and 
are filled by the ſecond ſap, between Fuly and the be- 
ginning of QBober, Lo LEES 70 ne the * 
Jowing year, . 1873-72 
. IX. ne # we uncour trees, we ute con- 
ader their ſtrength, in proportion to that, we 
muſt cut them into — as well as for bringing 
good fruit. It is an opinion till prevailing among 
- -Jome people, that if trees are weak, they muſt be 
Curt in the increaſe of the moon, to make them give 
us ſtronger wood; and when they are very ſtrong, 
they muſt be cut in the time of the moon's decreaſe, 
to make them bring abundance of fruit and leſs wood: 
but let every one uſe his own judgment in this caſe. 
0% X. We find that ſome trees are more apt to 
 Thoot into wood · branches than others; when we meet 
:with ſuch ſtrong ſhooting trees, we muſt prune fo as 
to leave the ſhoots long; and according to their 
ſtrength, let their ſhootꝭ remain longer ar ſnorter; 
but thoſe ſhoots which haue bloſſom · buds upon them 
Ain any great quantity muſt be ſhortened, that the re- 
mainint buds may nouriſh cheir frun the better, and 
the 'tree'make good w- 0e. 


„ O. XI. It is neceſſary in the Rader aper 
alter the tree is planted ta prune very ſhort, to make 
it ſhoot or fling into wood ; and if. in; the; Ficcceding 
years it does not happen to come into a bearing way, 
put ſtill keeps ſhooting; ſtrong and unprofitable 
e is common kouſſelet, che ber- 

Re 


. er rather leave ſuch trees without pruning, for then 
the tree will certainly ſet to bearing, and the ſap will 

not ſpend itſelf to no purpoſe; but hen thoſe long 
branches are knotted with bloſſoming buds, we may 


break off a convenient number of them, according aa 


thoſe branches are more or leſs in ſtrength. 055 all 


the ſorts of pears, there is not one which will bear 
uning ſo ſhort as the winter bon chretien; for then 


it will give large wood, and upon that weng ep 
large fruit. 


0% XII. About May we ſhould begin to op d 


pinch off the uſeleſs or too vigorous buds of 


eſpecially ſuch as are in eſpalier, or againſt wine; 5 for 


| then the uſeful ſhoots will be better nouriſhed. 
05. XIII. When we prune a dwarf. tree, we -muſt 


take care that its ſhoots and-branches on every ſide be 


rightly balanced, and as equal as can be, leſt the 
winds have Dome enough over it to en the roots, 
or overſet it. > 75 


Q4 Of. XIV. We muſt likewiſe. wh care in the 


pruning of dwarf. trees, not to leave any branches or 
ſhoots too near the ground; for whatever fruit comes 
ao them, has little raſte, and quickly rots. - . 

Oh. XV. In pruning trees we muſt have ad 


= the ſoil and climate; if it be wet and cold, the 


fruit is green and leſs in its colour, and conſequently 


is not ſo well flavoured: in this caſe the ſhoots of a 
tree muſt be pruned free and open, that the rays of 


the ſun may paſs freely between them; but in light 
ſandy grounds, where 500 is always good, though 


it is ſmaller than in the former lands, the pruning is 


very different; it ſhould- be very little or not at all 
in pear · trees; for in very hot dry land, the wounds 
made by pruning recover with difficulty, and in-the 


drieſt lands, J haye ſometimes ** * mene 
E 


fich Ou by over · pruning. 


\ 
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| the virgouleuſe, and ſome others; then if _ 
let us leave every ſhoot very longs „ 


| 
1 
"4. == 
| = 


490. A GENERAL TREATISE. Part IT. 
O XVI. «When a tree looks yellow, pluck it up, 


e eg yourlelf26 prune: oy amend it with 
2 extraordinary culture; for though it may keep 


it will then be fit for no uſe ; andi if we had pulled it 
up at firſt, and planted a freſh tree in its room, we 
might have had good hopes of fruit. But if the ſick | 
tree is of a ſcarce or rare kind, and it is worth looking 
after, we may lay about the roots mud. that has been 


| Ene aired, fo that it · is become 


mould, which may recover its ſtrength; or elſe Bo 
dung may be uſed in the ſame way; this enlivens 

ſuch rvots as have ür 20 much 1 _ bed 
| by horſe dung. 
0% XVII. Ione: las 8 pears upon quince- 
- ſtocks do not thrive in the place where we haveplanted 
them, we muſt change them for free-ſtocks ; and if 
thoſe ſhould grow yellow, we may try apples i in their 


room; and/if we have not then hit upon che humour 


dan if in was fir or f 


af the ſoũ, we maſt try other ſorts of fruit, till we 
find what will beſt proſper in it; for unleſs the tree 
_ and the ſoil agree, all our FRO add e 0 
no purpoſe. 8 £483 05: 200 
Of VIII. The pear⸗ tree Hes to be planted 
ſhallow, eſpecially in ſuch lands as have . or 
tony bottoms ; in ſuch caſes we muſt plant upon the 
ſurface, that the roots may ſpread. In great heats 
we may lay fern or ſtraw over the roots re, 
winch will help the tree extreamly in its ſnooting. 
/ XIX. When we make our plantation, ſnorten 
| che downright roots of the trees, that the 21 
roots may ſpread rather than ſhoot downwards. 
the ttee is young, we may leave We root longer 
years old. zam 
Ob. XX. Every curious perſon in foulr;\ tould 
| 2 keep' by him à good number of free-ſtocks to 
ü 3 e peer Aa On * 


e 2 24 XP" 4113 * 1 I 


alive for two or three years by judicious management, 


Clap. 20. + 0E GARDENING. A 491 5 
be taiſed from kernels: the ſuckers taken e | 


the roots of trees are good for nothing; * in an 
O XI. We ſhould likewiſe ptodide: a\nur- - 


ſery of quince-ſtocks, which are beſt raiſed from that 


fort of quince whoſe wood is the browneſt, the leaves 
large and round, and velvered on the back. This 
kind brings the ſtrongeſt plants, contrary to that 
which is called the male quince; which one may eaſftly 
diſtinguiſn in the nurſery, by its languiſnhing appear- 
ance, and ſmall ſhoots. Its ſap is always more four 
than the others; and if one was to graft upon ſuch 
plants, the grafts will hardly hold; the beſt way is co 
pull them up, and plant others in their place. 
06d. XXII. When we graft a young or old tree 
where fruit was not agreeable, we muſt graft it =_ 
every arm or branch as equally as poſſible ; for i 
were to leave' ſome of them 1 they would 
draw away the greateſt part of the ſap, and rob the 
grafts, I mean ſuch as are grafted in the cleft ;- for 
budding or inoculating a tree does it no harm; but a 
bud will ſhoot and en way as wy CORE SE 
CUR 
05 XXIII. When our dias are complet 
we muſt take all poſſible care, when we are about 
tranſplanting our trees, either for ſtandards, dwarfs; 
or eſpaliers, that the roots are not injured by taking 
up; the holes for theſe trees muſt be made as large 
| as poſſible, and the ends of the roots cut very ſmooth, 
which will diſpoſe the tree to ſhoot the better; let 
none of the ſmall fibres remain, for they are a ws 
rot and infect the great roots. 
Ob. XXIV. When we plant a ine dee quince- 


ſtock, or other wilding in any place, to be 5 
the following year, take the ſame care as you would 
do in planting the fineſt fruit. I know this has been 
oſten neglected, though it is the foundation of out 
work ; and when it has not been 0 a5 it COPD 67 


he whole deen has fre. e 


* „ 


and ſandy, and not ſubject to inundation, 
trees about the beginning of November, and they will 
gain fibres enough to ſupport them before the froſts 


a we may obſerve, that the Partxgal quiice is prefer- 


1 : ! 4 — 
my 
— ; 


- 
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Oh. XXV. When we tranſplant! any tree, we 


muſt obſerve to plant that [ſide towards the ſouth, 
which ſtood before to the ſouth; and. we muſt do 
hat we can to defend the wound made by grafting 
_ from the violence of the ſun. 


”# 


0% XXVI. In dry-ſandy ground plant trees in 


autumn, and in moiſt and watery places plant in the 
ſpring; for otherwiſe the water, lying about their roots 
all the winter, would chill and deſtroy them, eſpe- 


cially ſuch as make tender wood, as plums, cherries 


and peaches: The pear and apple are more ne in 
by 


their wood, but yet more ſubject to be deſtroye 


water. It is good in moiſt grounds to open the holes 
for trees the beginning of winter, and ſo let them re- 
main till ſpring before we plant, for the froſt will 


mellow and enrich the ſoil taken out of them, and 
prepare it for ſpring- planting. Where the ſoil is light 
lant your 


begin, and will ſhoot with reaſonable ſtrength the 


ſpring following, and with much more freedom than 
thoſe trees which are planted that ſpring. Obſerve 


alſo, that all trees grafted upon free - ſtocks muſt be 


Dy Planted in light dry grounds, and the grafts upon 


quince- ſtocks in ſtrong wet grounds. 


% XXVII. Graft thoſe pears: which have a 
|  beuree, or melting fleſh, upon quince-ſtocks, but 
' ſeldom or never uſe a quince-ſtock for the dry fleſh» 


pears; for the juice of the quince, which is harſh, 
dry and rough, adds to the drineſs of thoſe fruits 
grafted upon it; but the ſhare of that. drineſs, which 


the grafts of the: melting pears can take from the 
quiner · ſtock, helps ſuch fruit in its keeping; for all 


truits which are grafted, are influenced in ſome mea - 
ſure by the juices of the ſtocks they are grafted upon. 
OA XXVIII. In grafting upon quince - ſtocks, 


able 
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able to any other kind; its ſap is ee nd the 
grafts upon it bring large fruit: this ſort of quince has 5 
a fair tender . which, 3 in a good. hay mA be | 
n 3 ; - 

0557. XXIX. 1 have remarked, in the way * 
anfrog.. a curioſity, which it is likely may be ll 5 
new 8. many profeſſors of gardening, and, I am 

it will give them dee »For ex- 


ne 


are ſmall chen if we take from. the bearing, 9 — 
| f ſuch a tree a few buds, and. inoculate them upon 
res 8. vigorous ſhoots of ſome other pear- tree, ſuch 
hk will Il. bear the ſecond year, and: produce very, 
large-fruit, having plenty: of ſap to nouriſh i it; ok 
put buds, of the leſs; bearing kinds upon gogd 
2 ſuch bhuds will. fo far = over-ruled: by the | 
nature of the Bearing tree, as to bring abundance of 
fruit: but on either of theſe occaſions,, it is neceſſary, N 
to ae our fruits, and inoculate only ſummer: pears 
upon ſome of the pear-trees of the fame ſeaſon. Au- 
tumn-pears ſhould be inoculated upon autumn-pears 
and Jo on; but never bud, or: graft a, winter-pear 
upon a ſummer- 1 for the ſap ot the ſummerrpear- 
tree will decline fore: the winter-fruit can come to its 
full growth, + 112-800} i Gaia oo 
M XXX. However the inoculativg of ol d trees 
may ſerve for a; few, years, we ought to uſe the ear+ 
left means to interplant zbem wit young trees, of 
oſe which-we.-like, beſt, that they may be in a for- 
ward way of bearing, as the old trees decay; for a 
tree will make us wait its own time before it —_— | 
to bearing; and if we let this work alone till gur old | 
trees are quite decayed, ve muſt have a Ae 
Patience. before our loſs, be recovered, 1; 1 T2 
. — XXXI. All peaches raiſec from the ſtous 
are generous to the climate where they are raiſed, 


that their fruit ripens well whe they are ce | 
| eg 


chat climate. Some indeed may be worſe in their 


3 I would have our 
E, for, like great ſocieties, there are ten bad peach- 
| trees for one which'brings' good fruit. Peaches thus 


| Hep ors wore 2 5 inſecte, curled leaves; weak 
| wares i 8 
proving; either languiſh, or ſhoot 'to'no 
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nature than others, but the good may be preſerved, 


ud che bad flung away; and, I k, it would be 


of great uſe to our gardens, to fling out all the'indif- 


C 


abridg 


raiſed from ſtones hate a knife, and it is no matter 
how little any peach is pruned: the ſtandards bring 
more pleaſant = (cha againſt walls, de- 


peaches 
_-eiluſe, as T ſuppoſe, the fon-takes them on all ſides; 
29 add then ſtandards are not ſo much under the diſ- 

cipline of che knife, as the wall - trees, and therefore 


blig E ado ” 
trees are 


ways healthfal,” bur choſe that und; 


the ſeverity 
ergo mode 


e wall 


Phe ſtandards alfo bring their fruit later t 


tees, and furniſh us with benefits wheh our walls are 


EE meant, but if thete is any occaſion of the 
Muctard fone fruit · trees, it is only in caſe they riſe. 
tas high, and then they ſhould be lopped as we 


40 Villows," in wfüch caſe they out large 


wood, e will 2 bring goo ood fruit, even the 
| Wend ee the — ene 
— i ' with ſome pre | 


non uf wax, eu" 28 to 


tithe des 0 


the cutting of the great Od ee e 
e much cd ums ad wounding the Merle wood. 


0, XXIII. As the peach one of che moſt de · 
bum des f our garden, it muſt be diligently eul- 


 Givaced, and we muſt conſult ies ſoil; which for the 


good of the fruit ſhould rather be Bght than ſtrong, 
ud more dry chan wet; the wet ſtrong foil will in- 


deed-give large r then it 2 and 0 


en 


N 31 * 8 ; . N * — ( f 7 1 
5 bl 


p — . — He _— - - —— — 
——— — < _— — — 5 OO ——— — — — — —— 3 wmöô , , —— — 
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and the light dry ſoil, though the fruit is not ſo large, 
yet is better coloured and better flavoured..:., . 

Oh. XXXIII. The peach chiefly loves the morn- 
ing or the noon ſun, as the fruit 10 dh fed to ripen 
more early or late, and thoſe which will bear in ſtand- 
ard or dwarfs ſhould not be too rudely expoſed, bur 
have ſome ſhelter, otherwiſe our — will be 
. ier en enge ſuffer te 
wan 2 ER 

Obſ. XXIV. A peach nk either be 
upon the almond or the plum ; and it would be well 
toconſider the nature of our foil: before we .chuſe 
which ſtock to graft on; for the almond loves a 
e and the plum chuſes a drier and 
f 4; ot ob 51% held 2114 ie * 

+ Obſ. XXXV. W ſhould ſet the eee 
me ſtockstfrom, laying the: almonds about Ghriftmas 
in dry fand to ſprout; and the Adarch. following, or 
nn Aprili according to the ſoftneſ of the ſeaſon, we 
may ꝓlaut them at a foot diſtanoe in the — | 
and:if:the ſprout or radicle be then too long, it may 
be pinchec ſhort, as our judgment ſhall direct; and 
abqut Spe ber in the ſame year, they may be ino- 


culated in a dty time, o that the bud be taken 
from a ſtrong ſhoot of a peach, char has three leaves 
| Fong: ac it. 4917 £9) een e $336 3. QT a2 n TITS. 


ag XXNXVI. All bas will tale better the i 
the almond than the ſecond or third year, 
he ſtocks of the firſt year are eee to 
gums — are older. en A e 
O XXXVII. If the almond- ſtocks are large 
that one would-graft'or inoculate upon, itifhould be 
done at the time of the ſecond ſhoot or midſummer 
cy that the bud may ſprout immediately, and: not 
be ſuffocated by the gum, - which too often r 
vound maqe uhen the tree is in its full. ap. 8 
O XVIII. There is a ſort of — 
which Comheb.Jram Genua, that is yer better to ĩnocu- 


{I 


. 0 late 
— 01 : LY 


! 


1 
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te peaches upon than the ſweet; almond before- men- 
tioned; theſe almonds ſhould not be laid to ſprout; 


but put into the ground in the ſpring they ſhoar vi- 


| goroully, and make aghandſome plant in a fummer, 


O XXXIX. As almonds will not eafily bear 


- tranſplanting: without extraordinary care, I would ad- 
viſe, that we ſet them in ſuch places in the nut where 
we deſign them to grow, and inoculate them there, 
without running the hazard of 3 Bar 


O5 XL. The bitter almond is by no 


to inoculate pe vill afin u, though that ſort is more 


a _ _ t better than —5— er _ 
M13 202. F the) 08% , 


XI d. The proking of en not to 


4 till the bloſſoms are ſo much ſwelled, that we can 


diſcover the beating from the falſe blofſoris; Awhich'in 


ſome trees may be done at the end of February, and in 
others not till March. Nate, What our author calls a 


falſe bloſſom; is: a male-blofſomz w 
obſervation, proves to be differently 


— 


fre good 
nade from thoſe 


bloſſoms which bring the fruit. ſays, that 


we ſhould defer pruning, till we can diſcover which 


bloſſonis are male, and Which otherwiſe; for; ſays he, 
the falſe bloſſoms never bear fruit, and therefore ſhould 
de cut off; but there was little of the generation of 


lants known when he made his memorandums. . 
they are as neceſſary to be left upon the 


N 9 hare Hp and are of uſe to make the tree bear 


as well as che falſe bloſſoms of cucumbers, melons, 


15 gourds, Sc. but, however, I think it neceſſary to 
delay prun 


ning of peach · trees which ate tender, till the 

ſun has gained a little ſtrength; for they are too apt 

to ſhoot vigorouſly, and late pruning prevents their 
9 ——— ſhould we prune them when the 
they would be endangeted. 

Nil. We — fm the bearing branches, 
33 which is 
6. =") 

rongers 
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pr eu gh be left a foot . or more. 
and from thence we e to fill our 
wall: this a peac ten wants, which ſhould; 
a8 tnuch as potible, be filled up With young ſhoots, 
for it is them alone that bear fruit. When a ſhoot is 
of a middle ſize, it is commonly furniſhed with fruit - 
buds: then it ſhould, according to its ſtrength, be ſhort-- 
ened; andi the ſmalleſt ſhoots, which have bloſſom- 
buds upon them ſhould alſo be cut to a convenient 
length, chat the fruit may be large, for one or two 
gdod fruit is worth five or fix which have had ill Nous" 
| riſhment. . 5 
 » Obſe: XLIII. Alter the foripgebrattinit of peaches, I 
the trees muſt not be touched with a knife all the year; 
excepting ſuch ſhoots as cannot conveniently be laid 
to the wall; the ſpring-pruning being as much as a 
2 333 can ſuffer, without declining in its health. 
J cannot by any means agree with thoſe who cut 
down theſe trees that are nurſed againſt walls once in 
four or five years, to make them renew their wood. 
A tree ought to fill the part of the wall alloted for 
it, and it is the fault of the maſter if it does not, uns 
leſs the diſtemper lies at the root. 1. 
Obf. XLIV. If cloſe pruning be at all allowable, * 
it is during the firſt two or three years after planting, 
that the bottom of the wall may be well furniſhed 3: 
and though this pruning be often practiſed, yet it is 
not every where that we find the effect it ought to 
have; for too many lead the ſhoots upright, whick 
ſhould' be ſpread horizontally, and, by that means, 
leave the wall naked at bottom; and, in a few years, 
they tell us, the wall is too low for the tree: this is a 
very great fault. In this firſt pruning, ſome are ſo 
favourable. as to ſpare the branches which have bloſ- 
ſoms upon them; but it is an unreaſonable practice, 
for we never have a good and laſting t tree that is | 
Ons E 
Kk k 05 . 
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*Obſ. XL. V. The beſb ſtocks to. be put in. nurſery 
for grafting plums upon, ate dhe off fees of the black 
damaſk, and the St Julan, : whoſe ſap is fweeter:than 
dat of otber plum-trees, which-is commonly-roo ſharp 
for to take upon; the grafts,” I mean,” are in. 
Jin. ee vor nr rai ras e 
8 
2 XLVI The St Julian plum is indeed che 
ſureſt for budding: upon, and the fruit-grafted upon 
it is more melting "than at ted: upon. other 
| ſtocks; ' the black datnaſie has a drier juice, ad ther. 
fore the bud is not ſo proper for it. | 
O08. XLVIE- Pls, require: a ſoil! (rather dry 
then wet, or more inelining to ſand chan clay. A 
black ſand is the beſt of ali for them; thy bear 
ſooner _— bergar, an their fruit extreanily 
well: taſte ene 
2 XILVII. We may 1 plums aher in ä 
ſundars, dwarfs, or againſt walls; the blue perdri- 
gon ſhould always have a wall to t'the:ſhed- 
ding of its fruit, which it is very ſabject ta do in the 
free air. This plum ſoves the bügle rather than 
the ſun at ſull ſouth; for the latter dyies the fruit too | 
much, and makes it all ur sow u it is KA. II 
O XLIX. la pruning of plums, de mht have 
great ftgard to theit᷑ ſlrength or weakneſsy and arthat 
ih we ſhould! leave more or leſs wood upon them; the 
large Thoors muſt be left of a good length and the 
iddle ſize ſzoots muſt be left almoſt entire, that 
the tree may bring fruit ſoon ; eſpecialiy{/ we ſhould 
lea ve the ſhoots of plum. trees very long iii a ſtiff heavy 
ſoil, Where they ate apt to Thbot too much and bear 
lutle; in that Caſe pruring cloſe would make them 
1 ſhoot in a rambling manner, or ſubject them todiftem- 
pers. Prunea pſum as little as may be in à eluy, or 
wet ſoil; wound thoſe fruits which- are inelined to 
WS as W as TT 1 WII the Nad 
| 0 which 


— 


4 


per ita hole ſap. Wann 63.3.2 
| © 00A: ders bendand glam, me houd a 
Fidot-at their pleaſure, only minding to take _ 


% 2 


- 


which its very ſubject to ahker, =—_ e diſteta- 


E che ſuckers. from them; the 
wood may be diſtinguiſtied from the reſt bu its rn 
dong, thing und of a grerniſh color. 

Oar LI. When plum - trees begin tu deep id 


Ie their octs we muſt cut them d&Wh. à Ittle 


above the graft; in Which caſe they will re-ſpring 
with and bring us fruit the ſecond year. 


0 Lil. Where we have to deal with mic 
in this:caſe; ſuch as the damaſk, St Catherine, Roche 
corbon, Cc. we may leave a few of the ſuckers 
about::their: roots, but not too many, left. we ruin 


the old root; for every one of theſe: ſuckers dra 


from it, and impoveriſh i it, till at length Ic i quit 


ALE * | - . I-23 
Wi [one's {$13 1998 2 6-44 fa y „ c 


ſtarvotl. 
5 Lil. Whtba we have fitong ground, which 
ſubjects: ſome of our plums i to run imo wood, I would 


ON —— ſuch as will do without walls ſnould be 


twiſted about u ſet of poles, ſuch as I have mentioned 
before fot pears, for the bending; their ſhoots will 
check the ſap, and bring them to fruit bearing Withe 
out pruningʒ and en e will“ not be 0 to 
Bum ar pe r N wo: l ele ir; 


da in ſtiff had, at the fame time, we do not fayz 
that this fruit will not bear at all in wet or heavy 


ground, but where chat happens, it is the moſt ou 
Ject co drop its fruit. | 


057. LY. "If we are inclined 10 have — cheirps 
trees, we ſfiould not by any means N them upon 
my I$- Bak, P - Aa i FL K — 22 * BN 38 TE _w 
— D dos — * e 8 
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O ETV. 2 on requires a. light fandy. ground, 2 
| mi brings it to eren and makes it i | 
better fruit, and im (greater abunduncę than it would | 


W 
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the wild black cherry, but upon cherries which are 
already grafted, chiefly the eg for the black 
cherry is too ſtrong a „and the morello, which 
is a wild kind, though we cultivate it by grafting, 
brings its ſhoots with leſs vigour, and bears ſooner 
and cloſer to the ground; but for ſtandard trees, the 
black cherry makes the, beſt ſtocks for grafting, and 
| lane fruit larger and better 
ON, LVL: We may graft cherries i in the cleft 
| or inoculate them, but the laſt way is much the beſt, 
when the trees are in their midſummer· ſnoot, and 
then we are not in much danger of being injured by 
the gum; but for grafting in the cleft, we muſt do 
chat early in the ſpring, that is, about F y, or 
at the lateſt a few days in March; it muſt be done 
before the 1 riſes, or elſe our grafting i is to little 
urpoſe. Fo: be: | 
F O.. LVII. 7 have. experimentally. found, 
thata cherry does better grafted in autumn than in 
| The ſpring, and chiefly if we ſet our graft near the 
round; the graſt mk takes immediately, and is ſo 
fixed, that the following ſpring it ſhoots with extra- 


= ordinary. vigour, e Ae e thoſe that ar 


an February or March. 


"© * IC cnMlathell „8 


, Monly- inſerted in our ZEngliſo catalogues, and men: 
tion only ctwa ſorts, Which are very remarkable now 
in France. There is an apricot all white without and 


within, which parta freely from che ſtone, and is well | 


flavoured; about Paris, he eaſtern aſpect is better 
for. it than the ſouthern. ſyn.z| the ſtone is very ſmall, 
and. the fruit is.almoſt as forward as what is called the 
maſculine apricot in the Engliſh catalogues, apply 

in dry lande e e 1 | 
5 04/. LEE Wat is meant, by: à male peach, 2 
— ect or a male ach are ſuch 1 as s do 


I 


See or GARDENING, / wt 
+ O3fc/LXs- In France there is an apricot much 
n whoſe fleſh is yellow, and the outſide red- 


der than checothers's it is ſaid to be one of the males, 


' becauſe it does not leave the ſtone, the. ſhell: of the 5 


nut always adhering to the fleſh. of the fruit; the 


juice is extreamly good, and the kernel is as delicious 


0 the ſweet almond. 


. Ob. LXI. If we — * FAG large ieee and 5 


a great deal of fruit, we ſhould cut them down from 
time to time, whether they are againſt walls, in dwarfs, 


or in ſtandards, for they are very ungovernable; their 
ſhoots are commonly more vigorous than any others, 
erxeept thoſe of the vine; and when they are againſt a 


wall, or in a dwarf, we are neceſſitated to prune them, 


or elſe they ourgrow their compaſs: but I find by ex- 


55 2 that pruning of ſuch wood has the ſame 


e we apricots, as it has upon plums; and there- 


can be properly left growing ſhould be 
till we cut down the tree quite; but we are 


ſure of this, that the apricot will ſhoot three times 


more vigorouſly in a clay, than it will do in a dry 
ſand; I think a black ſand or heathy ground the 
for it; it will bear plenty of good fruit there, an 


F ˙ MPA! en vies © 
Fn ah? leſs Prumogs' a mT live in beider a 


50 / LXII. An apricot may bby e 2 


plum; ſtock, or a ſtock raiſed from an apricot ſtone; 


the laſt, I think, is the beſt, becauſe it is not ſubſect 


t0 fling out ſuckers from the ö, 1 SYED I 
_ 0. LXIII. If we are diſpoſed to bring our apri- 


| ye — graſt them upon almond · ſtocks; or to keep 


poſed to — Ns e as them 


15 e oha erde as) the:north 
Us. 5 "OY 


cots ſooner by . a: fortnight than they uſually ripen. 


m more back ward in their ripening, we may put 
them againſt north · walls; but thoſe which are ex- 
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__ expoſure the tret later imo Tap thandbthers, the 
* . —— —5 
pring. ve ohſerv aprinots u 
a north wall, bring their bloſſoms about —— | 
later Zhan the trees chat are ee ee the. ſouth 
man e oma bai bitt Das creme fi api 
05⁵0% XIV. The ſyrup eee „ being 
well _ AH is wn PRONE ee | 
ne vg pt 27 2 of ie 320 
Toa 9-97 hav _ in — 25 1 have been 
informed by a perſon of credit, ho tuld me, that 
in the weſt of England there was a large cherry tree 
| D which was ſo little: regarded 
by the omner, t that hen it was1o:fullbloom; chat 
* in April. he ſuffered the boys to: pick off the 
bloſſoms, to maker err againſt ſome wake or 
fair Which then country, and, to bia 
great ſurprize, — the tren put out: freſh 
bloſſams: and the OSober following was full of fruit, 
which, he fuppoſes, happened framythercheck that 
vas given to naturt in the foregoing! ſpring, in pul- 
. Hog off the flowers v chy which:meanzlidhudges, that 
the ſirſt intent of the tree being ſtapped-: before the 
Jjoices had ſpent Ihotnielves in the fruit br flower the 
tree became then of ſufficient ſtrength to perfect its 
deſigu in a ſecond eſſay z and to act in autumn, eben 
Vik more vigour than it would; have done in the 
A f ou 3 i Ain: þ ok '7 
ve practi t deſignedly r. 
rie and ſtrawberrics, an find, they 5 au- 
tym fruit to perfect ri peneſs 3 and have had more 
once the morellor cherry ripened with me about 
which, N ſuppoſe, came · frum ſome check 
babe like nature, either Nhe the ſpring · Hloſſoms 
hack chern (broken off, or had —— by a 
| bo it uncommon . 
fo WO: ; 5 2 about 


| Chap. 20. "4 _ OF COT. BE, 
dom come to e e 

O EXVI. Fhe HHR e Gill. 

now and then put out ſecond bunches of bloſſom 
about Auguſt, but in the natural ground in our „ 
mate thay come tpjnothin & e Evertheleſs, 
with A help df artificia Heat, might be 

brought e for, I ſuppoſe, it. is natural for 

this vine to bear fruit twice, a year in the hotter 

7 ab 1 am told d ſome do in the ſouth parts of 
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